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LETTER 


TO 


HIS GRAOE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 


l\/rY DEAR LORD,-The paper which I take the 
1'
 liberty of sending to your Grace was, for the 
greater part, written during the last session. Å few 
days after the prorogation some few observations were 
added. I was, however, resolved to let it lie by me 
for a considerable time, that, on viewing the matter 
at a proper distance, and when the sharpness of re- 
cent iInpressions had been worn off, I might be bet- 
ter able to form a just estimate of the value of D1Y 
first opinions. 
I have just now read it over very coolly and de- 
liberately. 
Iy latest judgment owns my first senti- 
ments and reasonings, in their full force, with regard 
both to persons and things. 
During a period of four years, the state of the 
world, except for some few and short intervals, has 
filled 111e with a good deal of serious inquietude. I 
considered a general war against J acobins and J aco- 
binism as the only possible chance of saving Europe 
(and England as included in Europe) from a truly 
frightful revolution. For this I have been censured. 
as receiving through weaknes
, or spreading through 
fraud and artifice, a false alarm. Whatever others 
may think of the matter, that alarnl, in IllY nliucl. 
is by no means quieted. The state of affairs ahruc.d 
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 not so nluch 111enùed as to make Ine, for one, full 
of confidence. .A.t 'wnw, I see no abatenlent what- 
soeyer in the zeal of the partisans of J acobinisln 
towards their cause, nor any ce
t;ation in their ef- 
forts to do Inischief. 'Vhat is doing by Lord Lau- 
derdale on the first scene of Lord George Gordon's 
actiolls, and in his spirit, is not calculated to re1l10ve 
nlY apprehell
ions. They pursue their first object 
with as 111uch eagerness as ever, but with Inore dex- 
terity. Under the plausible nalne of peace, by which 
they delude or are deluded, they would deliver us 
nnal'll1cd and defcnceless to the confederation of 
J acobins, ",
hose centre is indeed in France, but whose 
rays proceed in eyery direction throughout the world. 
I ulldel'
talld that 1\11'. Coke, of Norfolk, has been 
lately very busy in spreading a disaffcction to this 
war (which we carryon for our being) in the coun- 
try in which his property gives hiIn so great an influ- 
cnce. It is truly alarn1Ïng to see so large a part of 
the aristocratic interest engaged in the cause of the 
new f'pecies of dell10cracy, ,vhich is openly attacking 
or secretly undèrlnilling the system of proporty by 
which Inankind has hitherto been governed. But we 
are not to delude ourselves. No man can be con- 
nected with a party which professes puhlicly to ad- 
luire or luay he justly suspected of secretly ahetting 
this French Revolution, ,vho nlust not be drawn into 
its vortex, and becolne the instrun1ent of its de- 



lg"IlS. 
'Yhat I have written is in the Inanner of apology. 
I have p:iYCll it that I' OrIn, as ùcing the mo
t respect- 
ful; hut I do not stand in nced of any apology for 
illY l'rinciplc
, nlY selltinlCllt
, or nlY conduct. I wish 
thc p:lpC'r I lay llcfore your nI'aCe to he con
idercd 
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a
 my most deliberate. solemn, and eyen testament- 
ary protest again
t the proceedings and doctrine
 
which have hitherto produced so HIuch nlischief ill 
the world, and which 'will infallibly produce more, 
and po
sibly greater. It is my protest against the 
delusion by which SOlne have been taught to look 
upon this J acobin contest at home as an ordinary 
party 
quabble about place or patronage, and to re- 
gard this J acobin war abroad as a conlnlon war ahout 
trade or territorial boundaries. or about a political bal- 
ance of power alllong riyal or jealous states. ..lboye 
all, it is 111'y protest against that mistake or peryer- 
sion of sentiment hy which they who agree with us 
in our principles nlay on collateral consideration
 be 
regarded as enenlÎes, and tho
e who, in this perilous 
crisis of all human affairs, differ from us fundaillen- 
tally and practically, a
 our best friends. Thus per- 
sons of great importance may be luade to turn the 
whole of their influence to the destruction of their 
principles. 
I now make it my hun1ble request to your Grace. 
that you will not give any sort of answer to the pa- 
per I send. or to this letter, except barely to let 1ne 
know that you have receiyed the1n. I even "i::::h that 
at present you nlay not read the paper which I tran::::- 
nlit: lock it up in the drawer of your library-table; 
and "hen a day of COlllpulsory reflection comes, then 
be pleased to turn to it. Then rememher that your 
Grace had a true friend, who had, comparatively with 
111en of your description, a very s111all interest in op- 
posing the modern systenl of morality and policy. 
but who, under every discouragenlent, ,,-as faithful 
to public duty and to private friend:-:hip. I :3hall 
then prohahly he dead. I tun sure I do not wi::::h 
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to live to see such things. But whilst I do live, I 
shall pursue. the same course, although my merits 
should be taken for unpardonable faults, and as such 
avenged, not only on myself, but on n1Y posterity. 
Adieu, IllY dear Lord; and do me the justice to 
believe ll1e ever, with most sincere respect, venera- 
tion, and affectionate attachn1ent, 
Your Grace's n10st faithful friend, 
And most obedient humble servant, 
EDMUND BURKE. 


BEACONSFIELD, Sept. 29, 1798. 
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A PPROACHIKG towards the close of a long pe- 
riod of public service, it is natural I should be 
desirous to stand well (I hope I do stand tolerably 
well) with that public which, with whatever fortune, 
I have endeavored faithfully and zealously to serve. 
I am also not a little anxious for some place in the 
estimation of the two persons to whom I address this 
paper. I have always acted with them, and with 
those whom they represent. To my knowledge, I 
have not deviated, no, not in the minutest point, 
from their opinions and principles. Of late, with- 
out any alteration in their sentiments or in mine, 
a difference of a very unusual nature, and which, 
under the circumstances, it is not easy to describe, 
has arisen between us. 
In Iny journey with them through life, I met 
Ir. 
Fox in my road; and I travelled with him very cheer- 
fully, as long as he appeared to me to pursue the same 
rlirection with those in whose company I set out. In 
the latter stage of our progress a new scheme of lib- 
erty and equality was produced in the world, which 
either dazzled his imagination, or was suited to some 
new walks of an1hition which were then opened to 
his ,iew. The whole frame and fashion of his poli- 
tics appear to have suffered about that time a very 
n1aterial alteration. I t is about three years since, in 
consequence of that extraordinary change, that, aftcr 
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a pretty long preceding period of distance, coolness
 
and want of confidence, if not total alienation on hi
 
part, a cOlnplete public separation has been luadc 
bet,veen that gentleman and me. Until la
ely the 
breach behvecn us appeared reparable. I trusted 
that tÎlue and reflection, and a decisive experience of 
the lnischiefs which have flo'wed from the proceedings 
and the systen1 of France,. t>n which our difference 
had ariscn, as well as the known sentiulents of the 
best and .wisest of our common friends upon that 
subject, would have brought him to a safer way of 
thinking. Several of his friendR saw no security for 
keeping things in a proper train after this excursion 
of his, but in the reunion of the party on its old 
grounds, under the Duke of Portland. 1\11'. Fox, if 
he pleased, luight have been comprehended in that 
systen1, with the rank and consideration to which his 
great talents entitle him, and indeed n1ust secure to 
hinl in any party arrangement that could be made. 
The Duke of Portland kno,vs ho,v Inuch I wished for, 
and how earnestly I labored that reunion, and UpOH 
terms that Illight every way be honorable and advan- 
tageous to )11'. Fox. His conduct in the last session 
has extinguished these hopes forever. 
:\11'. Fox has lately published in print a defence of 
his conduct. Ou taking into consideration that de- 
fence, a society of gentlemen, called the 'Vhig Club, 
thought proper to COllle to the following resolution: 
-" That their confidence in 
fr. Fox is confirmed, 
strengthened, and increased by the calumnies against 
him." 
To that resolution IllY two noble friends, the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, have given their 
concurrence. 
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The calumnies supposed in that resolution can be 
nothing else than the objections taken to )11'. Fox
s 
conduct in this session of Parliament; for to them, 
and to them alone, the re::5olution refers. I am one 
of tho
e who ha'.e publicly and strongly urged those 
objections. I hope I 
hall be thought only to do what 
is neces
ary to Iny justification, thus publicly, sol- 
emnly, and heavily censured by those \vhom I lllost 
value and ésteem, when I firinly contend that the ob- 
jections w-hich I, with many others of the friends to 
the Duke of Portland, have made to Mr. Fox's con- 
duct, are not cúlul/utÍes, but founded on truth, - that 
they are not few, but In allY , - and that they are not 
light and trivial, but
 in a very high degree, serious 
and Ï1nportant. 
That I may avoid the iInputation of throwing out, 
even privately, any loose, randoill Ünputations against · 
the public conduct of a gentleman for ,vhom I once 
entertained a very warm affection, and whose abili- 
ties I regard with the greatest admiration, I will put 
down, distinctly and articulately, some of the Inat- 
tel'S of objection which I feel to his late doctrines and 
proceedings, trusting that I shall be able to del110n- 
strate to the friends whose good opinion I ".ould still 
cultivate, that not levity, nor caprice, nor less defen- 
siLle nlotives, but that very grave rea
OIlS, influence 
my juùglllellt. I think that the spirit of his late pro- 
ceedings is ".holly alien to our national policy, and tu 
the peace, to the prosperity, and to the legallibertie
 
of this nation, according to our ancient durnestic and 
appropriated mode of holding thenl. 
'
iewing things in that light, illY confidence in hÌ1n 
is not increa
eù, but totally destroyed, by those pro- 
ceedings. I cannot conceive it a matter of honor 01' 
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duty (but the direct contrary) in any member of 
Parlialnent to continue systelnatic opposition for the 
purpose of putting governn1ent under difficulties, un- 
til 
fr. Fox (with all his present ideas) shall have 
the principal direction of affairs placed in his hands, 
and until the present body of administration (with 
their ideas and measures) is of course overturned and 
dissolved. 
To come to particulars. 
1. The la-ws and Constitution of the kingdom in- 
trust the sole and exclusive right of treating with 
foreign potentates to the king. This is an undis- 
puted part of the legal prerogative of the crown. 
However, notwithstanding this, 
Ir. Fox, without the 
knowledge or participation of any Olle person in the 
House of Conllnons
 with whom he was bound by ev- 
ery party principle, in matters of delicacy and impor- 
tance, confidentially to conllnunicate, thought proper 
to send 
Ir. Adair, as his representative, and with his 
cipher, to St. Petersburg, there to frustrate the ob- 
jects for which the minister frolll the crown was au- 
thorized to treat. He succeeded in this his design, 
and did actually frustrate the king's minister in some 
of the objects of his negotiation. 
This proceeding of 
fr. Fox does not (as I con- 
ceive) amount to absolute high treason, - Russia, 
though on bad tern1s, not having been then declared- 
ly at ,val' with this kingdoln. But such a proceed- 
ing is in la,v not very relnote froln that offence, and 
is undoubtedly a most unconstitutional act, and an 
high trcaSOll3 ble misdcnleanor. 
'rhe legitin1ate and snre Inode of communication 
between this nation and foreign powers is rendered 
uncertain, precarious, and treacherous, by being di- 
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\ided into two channels, - one with the governmènt, 
one with the head of a party in opposition to that 
government; by which means the foreign pow'ers can 
never be assured of the real authority or validity of 
any public transaction whatsoever. 
On the other hand, the advantage taken of the dis- 
content which at that time prevailed in Parliaillent 
and in the nation, to give to an individual an influ- 
ence directly against the government of his country, 
in a foreign court, has made a highway into England 
for the intrigues of foreign courts in our affairs. This 
is a sore evil, - an evil from which, before this time, 
England was more free than any other nation. N oth- 
ing can preberve us from that evil- which connects 
cabinet factions abroad with popular factions here- 
but the keeping sacred the crown as the only chan- 
nel of communication with every other nation. 
This proceeding of Mr. Fox has given a strong 
countenance and an encouraging example to the doc- 
trines and practices of the Revolution and Constitu- 
tional Societies, and of other mischievous societies 
of that description, who, ,vithout any legal authority, 
and even without any corporate capacity, are in the 
habit of proposing, and, to the best of their power, of 
forming, leagues and alliances with France. 
This proceeding, which ought to be reprobated on 
all the general principles of government, is in a more 
narro,v view of things not less reprehensible. It 
tends to the prejudice of the whole of the Duke of 
Portland's late party, by discrediting the principles 
npon which they supported 
1r. Fox in the Russian 
business, as if they of that party also had proceeded 
in their Parliamentary opposition on the same mis- 
chiévous principles which actuated 
1r. Fox in send- 
ing 1\11'. 
tdair on his embassy. 
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2. Very soon after his sending this embassy to Rus- . 
sia, that is, in the spring of 1792, a covenanting club 
or association was fornled in London, calling itself ùy 
the ambitious and invidious title of " The Frienlls oj' 
the People." It ,vas composed of many of :J\Ir. Fox's 
own most intimate personal and party friends, joined 
to a very considerable part of the melnbers of those 
mischievous associations called the Revolution Soci- 
ety and the Constitutional Society. :J\Ir. Fox lIlUst 
have Leen well apprised of the progress of that soci- 
ety in everyone of its steps, if not of the very ori- 
gin of it. I certainly was informed of both, who had 
no connection with the design, directly or indirectly. 
His influence over the persons ,vho composed the 
leading part in that association ,vas, and is, unbound- 
ed. I hear that he expressed SOlne disapprobation of 
this club in one case, (that of 
Ir. St. John,) where 
his consent was formally asked; yet he never at- 
tempted seriously to put a stop to the association, or 
to disavo\v it, or to control, check, or nlodify it in any 
way whatsoever. If he had pleased, without diffi- 
cufty, he lnight have suppressed 
t in its beginning. 
However, he did not only not suppress it in its be- 
ginning, but encouraged it in every part of its prog- 
ress, at that particular tiIne when J acobin clubs 
(under the very same or similar titles) were Illaking 
such dreadful havoc in a country not thirty n1Ïles 
from the coast of England, and when every motive of 
moral prudence called for the discouragenlent of so- 
cieties formed for the increase of popular pretensions 
to power and direction. 
3. When the proceedings of this society of the 
Friends of the People, as well as others acting in the 
same spirit, had caused a very serious alarm in -tht> 
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ulind of the Duke of Portland, and of many good 
patriots, he publicly, in the House of COlll1l10nS, 
treated their apprehensions and conduct with the 
greatest asperity and ridicule. He condemned and 
rilified, in the most insulting and outrageous tenns, 
the proclamation is
ued by governlnent on that oc- 
casion, - though he well kne"T that it had passed 
through the Duke of Portland's hands, that it had 
received his fullest approbation, and that it was the 
result of an actual interview between that noble Duke 
and )11'. Pitt. During the discussion of it
 merits in 
the House of Comn10ns, )11'. Fox countenanced and 
justified the chief pronloters of that association; and 
he receiyed, in return, a public assurance froln them 
of an inviolable adherence to him singly and person- 
ally. On account of this proceeding, a very great 
nunlber (I presume to say not the least grave and 
wise part) of the Duke of Portland's friends in Par- 
lianlent, and lllallY out of Parlialnent who are of the 
saIne description, have become separated from that 
tÌlne to this fronl )11'. Fox's particular cabal, - very 
fel' of which cabal are, or ever have, so much as 
pretended to be attached to the Duke of Portland, or 
to pay any respect to hin1 or his opinions. 
4. .At the beginning of this session, when the so- 
ber part of the nation was a second tiule generally 
and justly alanned at the progress of the French 
arms on the Continent, and at the spreading of .their 
horrid principles and cabals in England, )11'. Fox did 
not (a:; had been usual in cases of far le
s moment) 
call toO'ether an, llleetiu o o ' of the Duke of Portland's 
o 01 
friends in the House of Conl1110ns, for the purpose of 
taking their opinion on the conduct to be pursued in 
ParlÜuncllt at that critical juncture. He concerted 
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his measures (if with any persons at all) with tl1e 
friends of Lord Lansdowne, and those calling them- 
selves Friends of the People, and others not in the 
slnallest degree attached to the Duke of Portland; 
by ,vhich conduct he wilfully gave up (in my opin- 
ion) all pretensions to be considered as of that party, 
and llluch n10re to be considered as the leader and 
mouth of it in the House of Commons. This could 
not give much encouragement to those who had been 
separated fro1n ltlr. Fox, on account of his conduct on 
the first proc1anlation, to rejoin that party. 
5. Not having consulted any of the Duke of Port- 
land's party in the House of COllunons,-alld not hav- 
ing consulted the1n, because he had reason to know 
that the course he had resolved to pursue ,vo-uld be 
highly disagreeable to the1n, - he represented the 
alarm, which was a second time given and taken, 
in still n10re invidious colors thån those in which he 
painted the a1arnls of the former year. lie described 
those alar1lls in this 1nanner, although the cause of 
them ,vas then grown far less equivocal and far 11lore 
urgent. He even went so far as to treat the suppo- 
sition of the growth of a J acobin spirit in England 
as a libel on the nation. As to the danger fron1 
abroad, on the first day of the session he said little 
or nothing upon the subject. He contented hirnself 
'with defending the ruling factions in France, and 
with. accusing the public councils of this killgdolll 
of every sort of evil design on the liberties of the 
people, - declaring distinctly, strongly, and precise- 
ly 
 that the whole danger of the nation was fr0111 the 
growth of the power of the cro,vn. The policy of 
this declaration was obvious. It ,vas in subservience 
to the general plan of disabling U
 fro 111 taking any 
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steps against France. To counteract the alarm given 
by the progress of J acobin arms and principles, he 
endeavored to excite an opposite alarm concerning 
the growth of the po,ver of the crown. If that alarm 
should prevail, he knew that the nation never would 
be brought by arms to oppose the growth of the Jac- 
obin empire: because it is obvious that war does, 
in its very nature, necessitate the Commons consid- 
erably to strengthen the hands of government; and 
if that strength should itself be the object of terror, 
we could have no war. 
6. In the extraordinary and violent speeches of 
that day, he attributed all the evils ,,-hich the pub- 
lic had suffered to the proclalllation of the preceding 
summer; though he spoke in presence of the Duke 
of Portland's own son, the Marquis of Tichfield, 
who had seconded tbe address on that proclama- 
tion, and in presence of the Duke of Portland's 
brother, Lord Edward Bentinck, aud several others 
of his best friends and nearest relations. 
7. On that day, tbat is, on the 13th of December, 
1792, he proposed an amendment to the address, 
,vhich stands on the journals of the House, and 
which is, perhaps, the 1110st extraordinary record 
which ever did stand upon them. To introduce this 
amendment, he not only struck out the part of the 
pro}!osed addr
::; which alluded to insurrections, upon 
the ground of the objections which he took to the 
legality of calling together Parliament, (objection::; 
which I l11ust ever think litigiou::; and sophistical,) 
but he likewise struck out that part which related to 
the ca
al:5 and cOnspiracies of the French faction Ù" Eng- 
lalld, althuugh their practice
 and correspondence::; 
were of puLlic notoriety. :.\11'. Cooper and Mr. ,ratt 
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had been deputed froin )Ianchester to the J acohills. 
These aillba
sadurs were received by them as Dritish 
representatives. Other deputations of English had 
been receivcd at the bar of the National Asselnbly. 
They had gone the length of giving supplies to the 
J acobin annies; and they, in return, had received 
pron1Ïses of nlilitary assistance to for,vard their de- 
signs ill England. A regular corresponùence for 
fraternizing the two nations had also been carried 
on by societies in London with a great llull1ber of 
the Jacobin societies in France. This correspondence 
had also for its object the pretended improveinent of 
the Dritish Constitution. 'Vhat is the most rernark- 
able, and by 111uch the more n1Ïschievous part of his 
proceedings that day, )11'. Fox likewise struck out 
everything in the address w-hich related to the tokens 
of ambition given by France, her aggressions upon our 
allies, a-nd the sudden and dangerous growth of her pow- 
er upon every side; and instead of all those ,veighty, 
and, at that time, necessary Inatters, by which the 
Ilouse of COI11lnons was (in a crisis such as perhaps 
Europe never stood) to give assurances to our allies, 
strength to our government, and a check to the COl11- 
mOll enemy of Europe, he substituted nothing but a 
crhninal charge on the conduct of the British goverll- 
lnent for calling Parliament together, and an engage- 
111ellt to inquire into that conduct. . 
8. If it had pleased God to suffer him to succeed 
in this his project for the ainendinent to the address, 
he ,vonld forever have ruined this nation, along with 
the rest of Europe. At hOlne all the J acohin socie- 
ties, fonned for the utter destruction of our Consti- 
tution, would have lifted up their heads, .which had 
been beaten do,vn by the two proclalnatiolls. Those 
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societies would have been infinitely strengthened and 
multiplied in every quarter; their dangerous foreign 
comnlunications would have been left broad and open; 
the crown would not have been authorized to take any 
lueasure whatever for our hllnlediate defence by sea 
or land. The closest, the most natural, the nearest, 
and at the same time, from many internal as wen 
as external circumstances, the weakest of our allies, 
Holland, lvould have been given up, bound hand and 
foot, to France, just on the point of invading that re- 
public. A general consternation would have seized 
upon all Europe; and all alliance with every other 
power, excelJt France, would have been forever ren- 
dered impracticable to us. I think it impo
sible for 
any man, 'who regards the dignity and safety of his 
country, or indeed the common safety of mankind, 
ever to forget 
Ir. Fox's proceedings in that trenIen- 
do us crisis of alllntnlan affairs. 
9. 111'. .Fox very soon had reason to be apprised 
of the general dislike of the Duke of Portland's 
friends to this conduct. Some of those who had 
even voteù with him, the day after their vote, ex- 
}Jre:;
ed their abhorrence of his amendment, their 
sense of its ineyitable tendency, and their total alien- 
ation from the principles and maxims upon 'which 
it ,vas made; yet the very next day, that is, on Fri- 
day, the 14th of December, he brought on what in 
effect was the very same business, and on the sanIe 
principles, a second tÏIne. 
10. A1though the House does not usually sit on 
Saturday, he a third time brought on another prop- 
osition in the same spirit, and pursued it with so 
much teat and perseverance as to sit into Sunday: 
a thing not known in Parliament for many years. 
T"OL. v. 2 
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11. In all these motions and debates he wholly 
departed from all the political principles relative to 
France (considered rnerely as a state, and indepen- 
dent of its Jacobin fornl of government) which had 
hitherto been held fundalnelltal in this country, and 
"hich he had himself held more strongly than any 
Ulan in Parlhnnent. He at that time studiously 

eparated hilnself from those to whose sentiments 
he used to profess no small regard, although those 
scntilllents were publicly declared. I had then no 
concern in the party, having been, for SOlne time, 
,,-ith aU outrage, excluded from it; but, on general 
principles, I n1ust say that a person who aSSUlnes 
to be leader of a party composed of freemen and 
of gentlemen ought to pay some degree of defer- 
ence to their feelings, and even to their prejudices. 
He ought to have some degree of management for 
their credit and influence in their country. He 
sho,ved so very little of this delicacy, that he COlll- 
}Jared the alann raised in the Inillds of the Duke of 
Portland's party, (which was his own,) an alarlll in 
which they sympathized with the greater part of the 
nation, to the panic produced by the pretended Pop- 
ish plot in the reign of Charles the Second, - de- 
scribing it to be, as that was, a contrivance of knaves, 
and believed only by well-meaning dupes and 111ad- 
Hlen. 
12. The l\Ionday fo1l9,ving (the 17th of Decem- 
ber) he pursued the same conduct. The means u:;cd 
in England to coöpcrate with the J acobin anny in 
politics agreed with their modes of proceeding: I 
allude to the mischievous writings circulated with 
much indn
try and success, as well as the seditious 
cluh
, which at that tÌIue added not a little to the 
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alarm taken by observing and well-informed men. 
The writings and the clubs were two evils which 
lllarched together. )11'. Fox discovered the greatest 
possible disposition to favor and countenance the one 
as well as the other of these Þ.vo grand instruments 
of the French system. He would hardly consider 
any political writing whatsoever as a libel, or as a 
fit object of prosecution. At a time in which the 
press has been the grand instrument of the subver- 
sion of order, of nlorals, of religion, and, I may say, 
of hUlllan society itself, to carry the doctrines of its 
liberty higher than ever it has been known by its 
lllost extravagant assertors, even in France, gave oc- 
casion to very serious reflections. 
Ir. Fox treated 
the associations for prosecuting these libels as tend- 
ing to prevent the improvement of the human mind, 
and as a mobbish tyranny. He thought proper to 
compare them with the riotous assemblies of Lord 
George Gordon in 1780, declaring that he had advised 
his friends in 'Yestnlinster to sign the associations, 
whether they agreed to them or not, in order that 
they might avoid destruction to their persons or their 
houses, or a desertion of their shops. This insidious 
advice tended to confound those who wished well to 
the object of the a
sociation with the seditious against 
wholn the association was directed. By this strata- 
gcnl, the confederacy intended for preserving the 
British Constitution and the public peace would be 
wholly defeated. The magistrates, utterly incapable 
of distinguishing the friends from the enemies of or- 
del', would in vain look for support, when they stood 
in the greatest need of it. 
13. )11'. Fox's whole conduct, on this occasion, 
was without example. The very morning after these 
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violent declamations in the Honse of Commons against' 
the association, (that is, on Tuesday, the 18th,) he 
went himself to a meeting of St. George's parish, and 
there signed an association of the nature and tendency 
of those he had the night before so vehelnently con- 
demned; and several of his particular and most in- 
timate friends, inhabitants of that parish, attended 
and signed along with him. 
14. Immediately after this extraordinary step, and 
ill order perfectly to defeat the ends of that associa- 
tion against J acobin publications, (which, contrary 
to his opinions, he had promoted and signed,) a mis- 
chievous society was formed under his auspices, called 
The Friends of tlte Liberty of the Press. Their title 
groundlessly insinuated that the freedom of the press 
had lately suffered, or was now threatened with, SOlne 
violation. This society was only, in reality, another 
modification of the society calling itself The Friends 
of the People, which in the preceding summer had 
caused so lunch uneasiness in the Duke of Portland's 
mind, and in the minds of several of his friends. 
This new society was composed of many, if not most, 
of the members of the club of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, with the addition of a vast multitude of others 
(such as 
Ir. Horne Tooke) of the worst and most 
seditious dispositions that could be found in the whole 
kingdom. In the first meeting of this club 
fr. Er- 
skine took the lead, and directly (without any disa- 
vowal ever since on 
Ir. Fox's part) 'rnade use of his 
na1ne and a1.tthority in favor of its formation and pur- 
poses. In the same meeting Mr..Erskine had thanks 
for his defence of Paine, which amounted to a COln- 
plete avowal of that Jacobin incendiary; else it is 
impossible to know how 
Ir. Erskine should have 
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deserved such Ina1'ked applauses for acting merely as 
a la ,vyer for his fee, in the ordinary course of his pro- 
fe

ion. 
15. Indeed, :\11'. Fox appeared the general patron 
of all such persons and proceedings. When Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and other persons, for practices 
of the most dangerous kind, in Paris and in London, 
were removed fronl the King's Guards, 
1r. Fox took 
occasion in the House of Con1IDons heavily to cen- 
sure that act, as unjust and oppressive, and tending to 
Inake officers bad citizens. There were few, however, 
who did not call for S01l1e such measures on the part 
of goVerIlll1ent, as of absolute necessity for the king's 
personal safety, as well as that of the public; and 
nothing but the Inistaken lenity, .with which such 
practices were rather discountenanced than punished, 
could possibly deserve reprehension in what was done 
with regard to those gentlen1en. 
lG. 
Ir. Fox regularly and systematically, and 
,yith a diligence long unusual to him, did everything 
he could to co
ntenance the same principle of fra- 
ternity and cOllnectioll with the Jacobins abroad, and 
the X ational Convention of France, for which these 
ofiìcers had been removed frolH the Guards. For 
when a bill (feeble and lax, indeed, and far short of 
the vigor required by the conjuncture) was brought 
ill for rcnlovillg out of the kingdo1l1 the en1issaries of 
France, )11'. Fox oppo
ed it with all his lllight. He 
pursued a veheinent and detailed opposition to it 
through all its stages, de
cribing it as a lneasure con- 
trary to the existing treaties between Great Britain 
and France, as a violation of the law of nations, and 
as an outrage on the Great Charter itself. 
17. In the sa1l1e n1anner, and tvith the saIne heat, 
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he opposed a bill which (though awkward and inar- 
tificial in its construction) was right and wise in its 
principle, and ,vas precedellted in the best times, and 
absolutely necessary at that juncture: I mean the 
Traitorous Correspondence Bill. By these means the 
cnenlY, rendered infinitely dangerous by the links of 
real faction and pretended cOlnmerce, would have 
been (had 
Ir. Fox succeeded) enabled to carryon 
the war against us by our own resources. For this 
purpose that enemy ,vould have had his agents and 
traitors in the nlidst of us. 
18. 1Vhen at length war was actually declared by 
the usurpers in France against this kingdom, and 
declared ,vhilst they were pretending a negotiation 
through Dun10uriez with Lord Auckland, Mr. Fox 
still continued, through the whole of the proceedings, 
to discredit the national honor and justice, and to 
throw the entire blame of the war on Parliament, and 
on his own country, as acting with violence, haughti- 
ness, and want of equity. He freq
lently asserted, 
both at the time and ever since, that the war, though 
declared Ly France, was provoked by us, and that it 
was ,vholly unnecessary and fundamentally unjust. 
19. He has lost no opportunity of railing, in the 
Inost virulent Inanller and in the most unn1easured 
langnage, at every foreign power with whon1 we 
could now, or at any tinIe, contract any useful or 
effectual alliance against France, - declaring that he 
hoped no alliance with those powers was Inade, or 
.was in a train of being made.* He always expressed 
hinlsclf with the utmost horror concerning such alli- 


· It is an exception, that in one of his last speeches (but not be- 
fore) :Mr. :Fox seemed to think an alliance with Spain might be 
proper. 
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ances. So did all his phalanx. Mr. Sheridan in 
particular, after one of his invectives against those 
po,vers, sitting by him, said, with manifest mark
 
of his approbation, that, if we must go to war, he 
had rather go to war alone than \vitb such allies. 
20. Immediately after the Frelich declaration of 
,val" against us, Parliament addressed the king in 
sUlJport of the ,val' against then1, as just and ne- 
cessary, and provoked, as well as formally declared 
against Great Britain. He did not divide the House 
upon this measure; yet he imnlediately follo,ved this 
our solemn Parliamentary engagement to the king 
with a 1110tion proposing a set of resolutions, the 
effect of which was, that the two Houses were to 
load thelnselves with every kind of reproach for 
having Inade the address which they had just car- 
ried to the throne. He commenced this long string 
of crilninatory resolutions against his country (if 
King, Lords, and Comn10ns of Great Britain, and 
a decided nlajoi'ity without doors are his country) 
with a declaration against interrneddlirng in the interior 
coneernx of France. The purport of this resolution 
of non-interference is a thing unexampled in the 
history of the world, when one nation bas been 
actually at war ,vith another. The best writers 
011 the law of nations give no sort of countenance 
to his doctrine of non-interference, in the extent 
and mal1ner in which he used it, even when there 
is no 
lJar. When the ,val' exists, not one author- 
ity is against it in all its latitude. His doctrine is 
equally contrary to the enemy's uniform practice, 
,,,,'ho, whether in lJeace or in war, luakes it his great 
ailn not only to change the govenllllellt, but to lllake 
an entire revolution ill the" hole of the social order 
in every country. 
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The object of the last of this extraordinary string 
of resolutions moved by 1\{r. Fox was to advise the 
crown not to enter into such an engagement with 
any foreign powor so as to hinder us froln Inaking 
a separate peace with France, or which might tend 
to enable any of those powers to introduce a govern- 
ment in that country other than such as those per- 
sons whom he calls the people of France shall choose 
to establish. In short, tli'e whole of these resolutions 
appeared to have but one drift, nanlely, the sacri- 
fice of our own dOlnestic dignity and safety, and 
the independency of Europe, to the support of this 
strange mixture of anarchy and tyranny which pre- 
vails in France, and ,vhich 
lr. Fox and his party 
,vere pleased to call a goverlunent. The immediate 
consequence of these nlcaSllres was .C by an exalllple 
the ill cffects of which on the whole world are not 
to be cal
ulated) to secure the robbers of the inno- 
cent nobility, gentry, and ecclesiastics of France in 
the enjoyment of the spoil they have made of the 
estates, houses, and goods of their fellow-citizens. 
21. Not satisfied with moving these resolutions, 
tending to confirm this horrible tyranny and rob- 
bery, and with actually dividing the House on the 
first of the long string which they composed, in a 
fe,v days afterwards he encouraged and supported 
1\11'. Grey in producing the very same string in a 
new forn1, and in moving, under the shape of an ad- 
dress of Parlianlent to the crown, another virulent 
libel on all its own proceedings in this session, in 
,vhich not only all the ground of the resolutions 
was again travelled over, but luuch ne,v inflaln- 
lllatory mattcr ,vas introduced. In particular, a 
charge was lllade, that Great. Britain had not in- 
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terposed to prevent the last partition of Poland. 
On this head the party dwelt very largely and very 
vehenlently. )11'. Fox's intention, in the choice of 
this extraordinary topic, ",
as evident enough. He 
. well knows two things: first, that no wise or honest 
11lan can appro\e of that partition, or can contem- 
plate it without prognosticating great luischief from 
it to all countries at some future tin1e; secondly, he 
knows quite as well, that, let our opinions on that 
partition be ,,,hat they will, England, by itself, is not 
in a situation to afford to Poland any assistance what- 
soe\er. The purpose of the introduction of Polish 
politics into this discussion was not for the sake of 
Poland; it was to throw an odium upon those who 
are obliged to decline the cause of justice from their 
inlpossibility of supporting a cause ",
hich they ap- 
prove: as if we, who think lnore strongly on this 
subject than he does, were of a party against Poland, 
because we are obliged to act with sonle of the au- 
thors of that injustice against our common enenlY, 
France. But the great and leading purpose of this 
introduction of Poland into the debates on the French 
war ,,-as to dh-ert the public attention from what was 
in our po'wer. that is, froln a steady coöperation 
against France, to a quarrel with the allies for the 
sake of a Polish war, w-hich, for any useful purpose 
to Poland, he knew it was out of our po"er to n1ake. 
If England can touch Poland ever so remotely, it 
LUU
t. be through the Inedium of alliances. But by 
attacking all the cOlllbilled pov,""ers together for their 
supposed unjust aggrc5sion upon France, he bound 
then} by a ne" COllUllon interest not separately to 
join England for the rescue of Poland. The prop- 
osition could only lnean to do w"hat all the writers 
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of his party in the 
forning Chronicle have ainled 
at persuading the public to, through the whole of thE 
last autun1n and winter, and to this hour: that is, to 
an alliance with the J acobins of France, for the pre- 
tended purpose of succoring Poland. This curious. 
project would leave to Great Britain no other ally 
in all Europe except its old enemy, France. 
22. 
Ir. ]'ox, after the first day's discussion on the 
question for the address; was at length driven to ad- 
n1Ït (to adillit rather than to urge, and that very 
faintly) that France had discovered ambitious views, 
which none of his partisans, that I recollect, (1\11'. 
Sheridan excepted,) did, however, either urge or 
adn1Ït. What is remarkable enough, all the points 
adlnitted against the J acobins were brought to bear 
in their favor as nluch as those in which they were 
defended. For when 1\11'. Fox admitted that the con- 
duct of the J acoLins did discover ambition, he always 
ended his adlnission of their alubitious views by an 
apology for them, insisting that the universally hos- 
tile disposition shown to them rendered their alnbi- 
tion a sort of defensive policy. Thus, on whatever 
roads he tra veIled, they all terminated in reCOffi- 
lnendillg a recognition of their pretended repuLlic. 
and in the plan of sending an alnbassador to it. 
This ,vas the burden of all his song: -" Eyerything 
.which ,ve could reasonably hope froln war would be 
obtained from treaty." It is to be observed, ho,v- 
ever, that, in all these debates, 
fr. Fox never once 
stated to the I-Iouse upon what ground it was he con- 
cei ved that all the ohjects of the French systeln of 
united fanaticism and al11bition \vouId instantly be 

iven up, ,vhenever England should think fit to pro- 
}JO
C a treaty. On proposing so strange a recoglli- 
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tion and so humiliating an embassy as he moved. 
he 'was bound to produce his authority, if any au. 
thority he had. He ought to have done this the 
rather, because Le Brun, in his first propositions, 
and in his answers to Lord Grenville, defended, on 
principle, not on temporary convenience, everything 
which was objected to France, and showed not the 
smallest disposition to give up anyone of the points 
in discussion. )11'. Fox must also have known that 
the Convention had passed to the order of the day, 
on a proposition to give some sort of explanation or 
nlodification to the hostile decree of the 19th of X 0- 
venlher for exciting insurrections in all countries,- 
a decree known to be peculiarly pointed at Great 
Britain. The whole proceeding of the French ad- 
ministration was the most remote that could be 
illlagilled from furnishing any in
ication of a pa- 
cific dispo
ition: for at the very time in which it 
was pretended that the J acobins entertained tho
e 
boasted pacific intention'S, at the very time in which 

Ir. Fox was urging a treaty with them, not content 
with refusing a modification of the decree for insur- 
rectiolls
 they published their ever-melnorable decrce' 
of the 15th of Decelnber, 1792, for disorganizing ey- 
err country in Europe into which they should on any 
occasion set their foot; and on the 23th and the 30th 
of the same month, they solenl11ly, and, on the last of 
these days, practically, confil'lned that decree. 
23. But 111'. Fox had hinlself taken good care, in 
the negotiation he proposed, that France should not 
be obliged to make any very great concessions to 
hel presumed moderation: for he had laid down 
one general, C0111prehensive rule, with him (as he 
said) constant and inviolable. This rule, in fact, 
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would not only have left to the faction in France 
all the property aud po,ver they had usurped at 
bonle, but 1110st, if not all, of the conquests ,vhich 
by their atrocious perfidy and violence they had 
Inaùe abroad. The principle laid down by 
Ir. Fox 
is this, - " That every state, in tlte conclusion of a 'war, 
Itas a 'rigltt to avail itself of its conquests towards an 
indemn(fication." This principle (true or false) is 
totally contrary to the policy ,vhich this country 
has pursued \vith France at various periods, partic- 
ularly at the Treaty of Ryswick, in the last century, 
aud at the Trcaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, in this. 'Vhat- 
ever the 111erits of his rule l11ay be in the eyes of 
neutral judges, it is a rule which no statesman before 
l1il11 ever laid down in favor of the adverse power .with 
wholn he was to negotiate. r-rhe adverse party hiIn- 
self llHty safely b
 trusted to take care of his own ag- 
grandizclnellt. But (as if the black boxes of the sev- 
eral parties had been exchanged) 1\11'. Fox's English 
aluba
f'ador, by sonle odd 111istake, ,vould find hiIll- 
self charged ,vith the concerns of France. If we 
were to leave France as she stood at the thne "hen 
1\11'. Fox propof'ed to treat with her, that fonnidable 
power Blust have been infinitely strengthened, and 
almost every other po\ver in Europe as lunch ,veak- 
cued, by the extraordinary basis which he laill for 
a treaty. For.L
 vignoll lllust go frolll the Pope; 

avoy (at least) froln the King of Sardinia, if n01 
Xiee. Liege, l\[cntz, Sahn, Deux-Ponts, and Ba
le 
lllll
t he f'eparateù fi'Olll Gel'lnany. On this side of 
the Rhine, Liege ( at least) nlu
t Le lost to the Elll- 
pi1'e, and adclcù to France. 1\11'. Fox\; general pl"in- 
eil'le fully eo\.el'eù all this. IIow nlueh of these 
telTitol'ies callle \vithill his rule he nC\TI
r attelnpteù 
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to define. He kept a profound silence as to Ger- 
many. ...-\.s to the X etherlands he was sonlethillg 
more explicit. He said (if I recollect right) that 
France on that side might expect something to- 
.wards strengthening her frontier. ÅS to the renlain- 
ing parts of the X etherlands, which he supposed 
France might consent to surrender, he went so far 
as to declare that England ought not to pennit the 
EUlperor to be repossessed of the remainder of the 
ten Provinces, but that the people should choose such 
a forn1 of independent goVerIUnellt as they liked. 
This proposition of )11'. Fox was just the arrange- 
ment which the usurpation in France had all along 
proposed to 111ake. .As the circumstances were at 
that till1e, and have been ever since, his proposition 
fully indicated what government the Flen1Íngs 'lnl.lst 
have ill the stated extent of what was left to them. 
A government so set up in the Xetberlands, whether 
cOlnpulsory, or by the choice of the 8an8-eulotte8, (who 
he well knew were to be the real electors, and the 
sole electors,) in whatever name it was to exist, n1ust 
evidently depend for its existence, as it had done for 
its original forlnation, on France. In reality, it Inust 
have ended in that point to which, piece by piece, 
the French were then actually bringing all the Keth- 
erlands, - that is, an incorporation with France as a 
body of new Departlllents, just as Savoy and Liege 
and the rest of their pretended independent popu- 
lar sovereignties have been united to their republic. 
Such an arrangement must have destroyed Âustria; 
it HUlst have left Holland always at the mercy of 
France; i
 must totally and forever cut off all politi- 
cal cOllullunication between Eug'land and the Conti- 
ncnt. 
uch must have been the situation of Europe, 
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according to ltIr. Fox's system of politics, however 
laudable his personal motives may have been in pro- 
posing so complete a change in the whole system of 
Great Britain with regard to all the Continental 
po-wers. 
24. After it had been generally supposed that all 
public business was over for the session, and that 

Ir. Fox had exhausted all the lIlodes of pressing 
this French scheme, he thought proper to take a step 
beyond every expectation, and which demonstrated 
his wonderful eagerness and perseverance in his 
cause, as well as the nature and true character of 
the cause itself. This step was taken by Mr. Fox 
inunediately after his giving his assent to the grant 
of supply voted to him by 
fr. Serjeant Adair and a 
COilllnittee of gentlemen who assumed to thelnselves 
to act in the nalne of the public. In the instrulnent 
of his acceptance of this grant, ltfr. Fox took occasion 
to assure them that he would always persevere in the 
same conduct ,vhich had procured to him so honorable 
a Inark of the public approbation. He was as good 
as his ,vord. 
25. It was not long before an opportunity was 
found, or n1ade, for proving the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions, and den10nstrating his gratitude to those 
who had given pulJlic and unequivocal marks of 
their approbation of his late conduct. One of the 
1l10st virulent of the J acobin faction, ltfr. Gurney, 
a banker at Norwich, had all along distinguished 
hilnself by his French politics. By the means of this 
gentlelllan, and of his associates of the same descrip- 
tion, Olle of the nlost info:idious and dange.rous hand- 
hills that ever was seen had been circulated at Nor- 
wich against the ,val', drawn up in an hypocritical tone 
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of compassion for the poor. This address to the pop- 
ulace of Xorwich was to play in concert with an ad- 
dre
s to )11'. Fox; it \,as signed by )11'. Gurney and 
the higher part of the French fraternity in that to\Vll. 
In this paper 
lr. Fox is applauded for his conduct 
throughout the session, and requeEted, before the 
prorogation, to make a motion for an immediate 
peace with France. 
26. )11'. Fox did not revoke to this suit: he read- 
ily and thankfully undertook the task assigned to 
him. Xot content, howH\er, with merely falling in 
with their wishes, he proposed a task on his part to 
the gentlenlen of Xorwich, which was, that they should 
1nove the people 1Æ'ithout door8 to petition against the 
'll'a}'. He said, that, without such assistance, little 
good could be expected from anything he might at- 
tenlpt within the walls of the House of Commons. 
In the nlean titne, to anÏInate his X orwich friends in 
their endeavors to besiege Parliament, he snatched 
the first opportunity to give notice of a lnotion 
which he very soon after l1lade, naluely, to address 
the crown to make peace with France. The address 
was so worded as to coöperate with the handbill in 
bringing forward nlatter calculated to inflame the 
nlanufacturers throughout the kingdolu. 
27. In support of hi!:" Inotion
 he declaimed in the 
l110
t ,irulellt 
train, even beyond any of his fornler 
illYecti\
es, against every po\,er with w-110nl we were 
then, and are now, acting against France. In the 
mnral foruln some of these powers certainly deserve 
all th
 ill he said of thenl; but the political effect 
ainled at. evidently., \ya
 to turn our indignation frOIl) 
France, with whonl we were at war, upon Russia, or 
Prn:-:
ia, 0)' A.ustria, or Sardinia, or all of thCIll to- 
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gether. In consequcnce of his knowledge that \\
C 
could not cffectually do witlwut theIn, and his resolu- 
tion that \ve s7wuld not act with them, he proposed, 
that, haviug, as he assertcd, "obtained the only 
avowed object of the war (the evacuation of 1101- 
land) we ought to conclude an instant peace." 
28. 
rr. Fox could not be ignorant of the mis- 
taken basis upon which his motion was grounded. 
He was not ignorant, that, though the attempt of 
Dumouriez on Holland, (so very near succeeding,) 
and the navigation of the Scheidt, (a part of the same 
piece,) were alnong the imrnediate causes, they were 
by no means the only causes, alleged for Parliament's 
taking that offence at the proceedings of France, 
for which the J acobins were so prolllpt in declar- 
ing war upon this kingdom. Other full as weighty 
causes had been alleged: they were,-l. The general 
overbearing and desperate ambition of that faction; 
2. Their actual attacks on every nation in Europe; 
3. Their u
urpation of territories in the Empire with 
the governments of which they had no pretence of 
quarrel; 4. Their perpctual and irrevocable consoli- 
dation \vith their own dominions of every territory 
of the Netherlands, of Gernlal1Y, and of Italy, of 
\vhich they got a temporary possession; 5. The mis
 
chiefs attending the prevalence of their system, which 
would Inake the success of their alnbitious designs 
a new and peculiar species of calaluity in the world; 
6. Their forlnal, public decrees, particularly those of 
the 19th of Novenlber and 15th and 25th of Decem- 
bel'; 7. Their notorious attempts to undermine the 
Constitution of this country; 8. Their public reccp- 
tion of deputations of traitors for that direct purpose; 
9. Their murder of thcir sovereign, declared }JY most 
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of the members of the Convention, who spoke with 
[heir vote, ("Without a disavowal from any,) to be per- 
petrated as an exaulple to all kings and a precedent 
for all subjects to follow. All these, and not the 
ScheIdt alone, or the invasion of Holland, were urged 
by the n1Ínister, aud by Mr. Windham, by myself, and 
by others who spoke in those debates, ,as causes for 
bringing"France to a sense of her wrong in the war 
which she declared against us. 
Ir. Fox well knew 
that not one man argued for the necessity of a vigor- 
'ous resistance to France, 'who did not state the war 
as being for the very existence of the social order 
here, and in every part of Europe, - who did not 
state his opinion that this 'war was not at all a for- 
eign war of empire, but as much for our liberties, 
properties, laws, and religion, and even more so, 
than any we had ever been engaged in. This was 
the war which, according to Mr. Fox and Mr. Gur- 
ney, we were to abandon before the enemy had felt 
in the slightest degree the impression of our arms. 

9. Had )Ir. Fox's disgraceful proposal been com- 
plied with, this kingdolll would have been stained with 
a blot of perfidy hitherto vdthout an example in our 
history, and with far less excuse than any act of per- 
fidy .which we find in the history of any other natioll. 
The moment when, by the incredible exertions of ÅUS- 
tria, (very little through ours,) tbe temporary deliv- 
erance of Holland (in effect our own deliverance) had 
been achieved, he advised the House instantly to aban- 
don her to that very enemy from whose arms sbe had 
freed ourselves and the closest of our allies. 
30. But we are not to be imposed on by forms of 
language. We must act on the substance of things. 
To abandon .Austria in this manner was to abandon 
VOL. \'. 3 
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Holland itself. For suppose France, encouraged and 

trengthened as she 111ust have been by our treach- 
erous desertion, - suppose France, I say.. to succeed 
against Åustria, (as she had succeeded the very year 
before,) England would, after its disarmament, have 
nothing in the ,vorId but the inviolable faith of J aco- 
billis1l1 and the steady politics of anarchy to depend 
upon, against France's renewing the very san1e at. 
tell1pts upon Holland, and renewing them (consider- 
ing what Holland was and is) with much better pros- 
pects of success. Mr. Fox must have been well 
aware, that, if we were to break with the greater 
Continental powers, and particularly to conle to a 
rupture with then1, in the violent and intell1perate 
n10de in which he would have lnade the breach, the 
defence of IIolland against a foreign enemy and a 
strong dOlnestic faction must hereafter rest solely 
upon England, ,vithout the chance of a single ally, 
either on that or on any other occasion. So far as 
to the pretended sole object of the war, which Mr. 
Fox supposed to be so cOlnpletely obtaIned (but 
,vhich then was not at all, and at this day is not 
cOlnpletely obtained) as to leave us nothing else to 
do than to cultivate a peaceful, quiet correspondence 
'with those quiet, peaceable, and moderate people, the 
J acobins of France. 
31. To induce us to this, 
{r. Fox labored hard to 
111ake it appear that the powers, with whom we acted 
"Tere full as all1hitious and as perfidious as the French. 
This 111ight be true as to other nations. rrhey had not, 
however, hecn so to 'lU3 or to I-Iolland. He produced 
no proof of active alnbition and ill faith against Aus- 
tria. But supposing the cOll1bined powers had been 
all thus faithless, and been all alike so, there ,vas one 
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umstance which made an essential difference b
 
tween them and France. I need not, therefore, be at 
the trouble of contesting this point, - which, however, 
in this latitude, and as at all affe
ting Great Britain 
and Holland, I deny utterly. Be it so. But the great 
lllonarchies have it in their power to keep their faith, 
if they please, because they are governments of estah- 
li
hed and recognized authority at borne and abroad. 
France had, in reality, no government. The very 
factions who exercised power had no stability. The 
French Convention had no powers of peace or war. 
Supposing the Convention to be free, (most assuredly 
it was not,) they had shown no disposition to abandon 
their projects. Though long driven out of Liege, it 
was not many days before :Mr. Fox's Illotion that 
they still continued to claim it as a country which 
their principles of fraternity Lound them to protect,- 
that is, to subdue and to regulate at their pleasure. 
That party which )11'. Fox inclined most to favor and 
trust, and from which he must have received his as- 

urallces, (if any he did receive,) that is, the Bris- 
sotins, were then either prisoners or fugitives. The 
party ,vhich prevailed over them (that of Danton and 
)Iarat) was itself in a tottering condition, and was dis- 
o,,?ned by a very great part of France. To say nothing 
of the royal party, who were powerful and growing, 
and who had full as good a right to claim to be the 
legitimate governlllent as any of the Parisian factions 
.with whonl hè proposed to treat, - or rathe' (as it 

eelned to nIe,) to surrender at discretion. 
3
. But when )11'. Fox began to come from his 
general hopes of the llloderation of the J acobins to 
particulars, he put l1.i.C case that they Iuight not per- 
haps be willing to surrender Savoy. He certainly 


. 
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was not willing to contest that point with them, but 
plainly and explicitly (as I understood him) pro- 
posed to let thelll keep it, - though he knew (or he 
was much ,vorse informed than he ,vould be thought) 
that England had at the very time agreed on the 
terms of a treaty with the King of Sardinia, of which 
the recovery of Savoy was the casus fæderis. In the 
teeth of this treaty, 1\lr. Fox proposed a direct and 
most scandalous breach of our faith, formally and 
recently given. But to surrender Savoy was to sur- 
render a great deal more than so many square acres 
of land or so much revenue. In its consequences, 
the surrender of Savoy was to make a surrender to 
France of Switzerland and Italy, of both which coun- 
tries Savoy is the key,- as it is known to ordinary 
speculators in politics, though it may not be known 
to the weavers in Norwich, who, it seems, are by 
Ir. 
Fox called to be the judges in this matter. 
A sure way, indeed, to encourage Frij,nce not to 
make a surrender of this key of Italy and Switzer- 
land, or of 1\Ientz, the key of Germany, or of any 
other object whatsoever which she holds, is to let 
her see tltat the people of England raise a clarnor 
against the war before terms are so much as proposed 
on any side. From that moment the Jacobins would 
be n1asters of the terms. They would know that 
Parliament, at all hazards, would force the king 
to a separate peace. The crown could not, in that 
case, ljave any use of its judgn1ent. Parliament 
could not possess more judgment than the crown, 
when besieged (as Mr. Fox proposed to l\Ir . Gurney) 
by the cries of the manufacturers. This description 
of men Mr. Fox endeavored in his speech by every 
method to irritate and inflame. In effect, his twc 
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sreech
s were, through the whole, nothing more than 
a , amplification of the X orwich handbill. He rest- 
ed the greatest part of his argument on the distress 
of trade, which he attributed to the war; though it 
'was obvious to any tolerably good observation, and, 
much more, must have been clear to such an obser- 
vation as his, that the then difficulties of the trade 
and manufacture could have no sort of connection 
with our share in it. The war had hardly begun. 
1\" e had suffered neither by spoil, nor by defeat, nor 
by disgrace of any kind. Public credit was so little 
Ì111paired, that, instead of being supported by any 
extraordinary aids from' individuals, it advanced a 
credit to individuals to the amount of five millions 
for the support of trade and manufactures under 
their tenlporary difficulties, a thing before never 
heard of, - a thing of which I do not commend the 
policy, but only state it, to show that 1tIr. Fox's 
ideas of the effects of war were without any trace 
of foundation. 
33. It is inlpossible not to connect the arguments 
and proceedings of a party with that of its leader,- 
especially when not disavowed or controlled by him. 

Ir. Fox's partisans declaim against all the powers 
of Europe, except the J acobins, just as he does; but 
not having the same reasons for management and 
c')lÜion which he has, th
y speak out. He satisfies 
hilll
clf merely "ith ulaking his invectives, and leaves 
others to draw' the conclusion. But they produce 
their Polish interposition for the express purpose 
uf leading to a French alliance. They urge their 
French peace in order to l1lake a junction with the 
J acobins to oppose the powers, WhOl11, in their Ian- 
gn:1ge, they call de
pots, and their leagues, a com.. 
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bination of despots. Indeed, no man can look on 
the present posture of Europe with the least degree 
of discernlncnt, who will not be thoroughly con- 
vinced that England must be the fast friend or the 
determined enelny of France. There is no 1nediunl; 
and I do not think 1\lr. Fox to be so dull as not to 
observe this. IIis peace would have involved us in- 
stantly in the most extensive and nlost ruinous wars, 
at the same thne that it would have made a broad 
highway (across which no human wisdom could put 
an effectual barrier) for a mutual intercourse 'with 
the fraternizing J acolJins on both sides, the éOllse- 
quences of which those will certainly not provide 
against who do not dread or dislike them. 
34. It is not alniss in this place to enter a little 
more fully into the spirit of the principal arguments 
on 'which Mr. Fox thought proper to rest this his 
grand and concluding motion, particularly such as 
,,"-ere drawn from the internal state of our affairs. 
Under a specious appearance, (not uncomnlonly put 
on by Inen of unscrupulous anlbition,) that of tender- 
ness and cOlnpassion to the poor, he did his best to 
appeal to the judglnents of the méanest and most 
ignorant of the people on the 111erits of the war. He 
had lJefore done something of the same dangerous 
kind in his printed letter. The ground of a political 
war is of all things that which the poor laborer and 
rnauufaeturer are the least capable of conceiving. 
Thi
 sort of people know in general that they must 
suffer by war. It is a 1natter to which they are suffi.. 
ciently cOlnpetellt, because it is a matter of feeling. 
The causes of a war are not matters of feeling, but of 
reaf'on and foresight, and often of 1'el11oto considera.. 
tiOllS, anù of a very great COlllbillation of ci1'cunlstall- 
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ces which they are utterly incapable of comprehend- 
ing: and, indeed, it is not Hvery man in the highest 
clas::,es who is altogether equal to it. Kothing, in a 
general sense, appears to me less fair and justifiable 
( e,en if no attempt were made to inflame the passions) 
than to submit a matter on discussion to- a tribunal 
incapable of judging of more than one side of the 
question. It is at least as unjustifiable to inflame 
the passions of such judges against that side in fa- 
vor of which they cannot so much as conlprehend 
the arguments. Before the pre,alence of the French 
system, (which, as far as it has gone, has extinguished 
the salutary prejudice called our country,) nobody 
was more sensible of this important truth than 
Ir. 
Fox; and nothing was more proper and pertinent, 
or was more felt at the time, than his reprimand 
to 
Ir. Wilberforce for an inconsiderate expression 
which tended to call in the judgment of the poor to 
esthnate the policy of war upon the standard of the 
taxes they may be obliged to pay towards its support.. 
35. It is fatally known that the great object of 
the J acobin systenl is, to excite the lowest description 
of the people to range thclllselves under anlbitious 
lllen for the pillage and destruction of the more 
enlÎnent orders and classes of the community. The 
thing, therefore, that a lllan not fanatically attached 
to that dreadful project would most studiously avoid 
is, to act a part with the French Propagandists, in 
attributing (as they con
tantly do) all wars, and all 
the consequences of wars, to the pride of those orders, 
and to their contelnpt of the weak and indigent part 
of the society. The ruling J acobins insist upon it
 
that even the wars w"hich they carryon "With so nnlch 
olJstillacy again
t allllations are made to prevent the 
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poor from any longer being the instruments and vie- 
thus of kings, nobles, and the aristocracy of burghers 
and rich men. They pretend that the destruction of 
kings, noLles, and the aristocracy of burghers and 
rich men is the only means of establishing an uni- 
yersal and perpetual peace. This is the great drift 
of all their writings, from the time of the meeting of 
the states of France, in 1789, to the publication of 
the last 1\1orning Chronicle. They insist that even 
the war which with so much boldness they have 
declared against all nations is to prevent the poor 
from becoming the instruluents and victims of these 
persons and descriptions. It is but too eas}", if 
you once teach poor laborers and mechanics to defy 
their prejudices, and, as this has been done with an 
industry scarcely credible, to substitute the princi- 
ples of fraternity in the room of that salutary preju- 
dice called our country, - it is, I say, but too easy 
to persuade theIn, agreeably to what 1\11'. Fox hints 
in his public letter, that this war is, and that the 
other wars have been, the wars of kings; it is easy 
to persuade them that the terrors even of a foreign 
conquest are not terrors for them
' it is easy to per- 
suade them, that, for their part, they have nothing 
to lose, - and that their condition is not likely to be 
altered for the ,vorse, whatever party may happen 
to prevail in the war. Under any circumstances 
this doctrine is highly dangerous, as it tends to 
Inake separate parties of the higher and lower or- 
ders, and to put their interests on a different bot- 
tom. But if the enemy you have to deal with 
should appear, as France now appears, under the 
very name and title of the deliverer of the poor 
aHd the chastiser of the rich, the former class would 
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readily become not an indifferent spectator of the 
war, but would be ready to enlist in the faction of 
the enemy, - \vhich they would consider, though un- 
der a foreign name, to be more connected with thenl 
than an adyerse description in the same land. .All 
the props of society would be drawn from us by these 
doctrines, and the very foundations of the public de- 
fence would give way in an instant. 
36. There is no point 'which the faction of frater- 
nity in England have labored 1110re than to excite in 
the poor the horror of any war with France upon any 
occasion. ""'hen they found that their open attacks 
upon our Constitution in favor of a French republic 
were for the present repelled, they Pllt that matter 
out of sight, and have taken up the more plausible 
and popular ground of 'general peace, upon merely 
general principles; although these very men, in the 
correspondence of their clubs with those of France, 
had reprobated the neutrality which now they so ear- 
ne
tlf press. But. in reality, their maxim was, and 
is, "Peace and alliance with France, and war with 
the re
t of the world." 
37, This last nlotion of )11'. Fox bound up the 
whole of his politics during the session. This mo- 
tion had lnany circun1stances, particularly in the 
X- orwich correspondence, by which the mischief of 
all the others was aggrR\ated beyond measure. Yet 
this last motion, far the worst of 
Ir. Fox's proceed- 
ing:" was the best 
upported of any of them, except 
hi
 amendment to the address. The Duke of Port- 
land had directly engaged to support the war;- 
here wa
 a nlotion as directly lllade to force the 
crown to put an end to it he fore a blow had been 
struck. The efforts of the faction haye so prevailed 
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that some of his Grace's nearest friends have actual- 
ly voted for that motion; some, after showing then1- 
selyes, ,vent a,vay; others did not appear at all. 
So it nlust be, where a man is for any time sup- 
ported from personal considerations, without refer- 
ence to his public conduct. Through the whole of 
this business, the spirit of fraternity appears to nle 
to have been the governing principle. It might be 
shameful for any man, above the vulgar, to show so 
blind a partiality even to his own country as 
.Ir. 
Fox appears, on all occasions, this session, to have 
sho,vn to France. IIad l\Ir. Fox been a nlinister, 
aud proceeded on the principles laid down by hiln, 
I believe th
re is little doubt he .would have been 
considered as the 1ll0St criminal statesman that ever 
lived in this country. I dð not know why a states- 
nlan out of place is not to be judged in the saIne 
n1anner, unless ,ve can excuse him by pleading in 
his favor a total indifference to principle, and that 
he would act and think in quite a different way, if 
he were in office. This I ,viII not suppose. One 
Inay think better of him, and that, in.. case of his 
power, he nlight change his nlind. But supposing, 
that, from better or from worse motives, he might 
change his mind on his acquisition of the favor of 
the crown, I seriously fear, that, if the king should 
to-UIOITOW put power into his hands, and that his 
good genius would inspire him with lllaxhns very 
different from those he has promulgated, he would 
not be able to get tho better of the ill telllper and 
the ill doctrines he has been the nleans of exciting 
and propaga.ting throughout the kingdoill. Fronl the 
very heginning of their inhunlall and unproyoked 
reucllion and tyrannic usurpation, he has covered 
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the predominant faction in France, and their adher- 
ents here, with the most exaggerated panegyrics; 
neither has he missed a single opportunity of abus- 
ing and ,ilifying those who, in uniforIll concurrence 
with the Duke of Portland's and Lord Fitzwilliam's 
opinion, have maintained the true grounds of the 
Re,olution Settlement in 1688. He lamented all 
the defeats of the French; he rejoiced in all their 
,ictories, - even when thes
 victories threatened to 
o,erwhelm the continent of Europe, and, by facili- 
tating their means of penetrating into Holland, to 
bring this most dreadfui of all evils with irresistible 
force to the very doors, if not in to the ,ery heart, 
of our country. To this hour he always speaks of 
e,ery thought of overturning the French J acobinism 
by force, on the part of any power whatsoe,er, as an 
attelnpt unjust and cruel, and w'hich he reprobates 
with horror. If any of the French J acobin leaders 
are 
poken of with hatred or scorn, he falls upon 
tho
e who take that liberty with all the zeal and 
"anntll with which men of honor defend their par- 
ticular and bOSOIU friends, when attacked. He al- 
ways represents their cause as a cause of liberty, 
and all who oppo
e it as partisans of despotism. He 
ob
tillately continues to consider the great and grow- 
iug ,ices
 crinles, and disorders of that country as 
only e,ils of passage, w'hich are to produce a per- 
lnanently happy state of order and freedom. He 
represents these disorders exactly in the same way 
and 'with the salue liluitatiolls which are used by 011e 
of the two great J acobin factions: I mean that of Pé- 
tion and Brissot. Like them, he studiously confines 
his hurror and reprobation only to the ma
5acres 
of the 
d of 
eptenlber, and passes by tho
e of the 
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10th of August, as well as the imprisonment and 
deposition of the king, ,vhich were the consequences 
of that day, as indeed ,vere the lllassacres themselves 
to ,vhich he confines his censure, though they were 
not actually perpetrated till early in September. 
Like that faction, he condemns, not the deposition, 
or the proposed exile or perpetual imprisonment, 
but only the murder of the king. }'Ir. Sheridan, 
on every occasion, palliates all their massacres com- 
mi tted in every part of France, as the effects of a 
natural indignation at the exorbitances of despotism, 
and of the dread of the people of returning under 
that yoke. He has thus taken occasion to load, not 
the actors in this ,vickedness, but the government of 
a lnild, 111erciful, beneficent, and patriotic prince, and 
his suffering, faithful subjects, with all the crinles 
of the new anarchical tyranny under which the one 
has been murdered and the others are oppressed. 
Those continual either praises or palliating apologies 
of everything done in France, and those invectives 
as uniformly vomited out upon all those who venture 
to express their disapprobation of such proceedings, 
coming from a man of 1\11'. Fox's fame and author- 
ity, and oue who is considered as the person to whom 
a great party of the wealthiest Inen of the kingdoln 
look up, have been the cause why the principle of 
French fraternity fonnerly gained the ground which 
at one tilue it had obtained in this country. It will 
infallibly recQ"ver it
elf again, and in ten thnes a 
gl'ea tel' degree, if the kind of peace, in the luanneI' 
which he preaches, ever shall be established with the 
reigning faction in France. 
38. So far as to the French practices with regard 
to 
-'['ance and the other powers of Europe. As to 
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their principles and doctrines with regard to the con- 
stitution of states, )11'. Fox studiously, on all occa- 
sions, and indeed ,vhen no occasion calls for it, (as 
on the debate of the petition for reform,) brings for- 
ward and asserts their fundalnen tal and fatal princi- 
ple, pregnant with every mischief and every crime, 
nall1ely, that" in every country the people is the le- 
gitÜnate sovereign": exactly conformable to the dec- 
laration of the French clubs and legislators: - " La 
sou veraineté est une, indivisible, inalienable, et irnpre- 
8cr-iptible
' ene appartient à la nation; aucune sec- 
tion du peuple ni aUCUll individlt ne peut s'en at- 
tribuer r exercise. " This confounds, in a manner 
equally mischievous and stupid, the origin of a gov- 
ernlnellt from the people \vith its continuance in their 
hands. I belie,e that no such doctrine has ever been 
heard of in any public act of any government w hat- 
soever, until it was adopted (I think from the ,vrit- 
ings of Rousseau) by the French Åssemblies, who 
ha,e made it the basis of their Constitution at home, 
and of the matter of their apostolate in every coun- 
try. These and other wild declarations of abstract 
principle, 
Ir. Fbx says, are in themselves perfectly 
right and true; though in some cases he allows the 
French drRw absurd consequences from them. But 
I conceive he is mistaken. The consequences are 
most logically, though most n1Ïschievously, drawn 
from the premises and principles by that wicked 
and ungracious faction. The fault is in the foun- 
dation. 
39. Before society, in a multitude of men, it is obvi- 
ous that sovereignty and subjection are ideas which 
cannot exist. It is the compact on which society is 
fonned that Inakes both. But to suppose the people, 
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contrary to their compacts, both to give away and 
retain the same thing is altogether absurd. It is 
worse, for it supposes in any strong combination of 
men a power and right of always dissolving the so- 
cial union; which power, however, if it exists, ren- 
ders thenl again as little sovereigns as subjects, but 
a mere unconnected lnultitude. It is not easy to 
state for what good end, at a time like this, when 
the foundations of all ancient and prescriptive gov- 
enlll1ents, such as ours, (to which people submit, not 
because they have chosen theIn, but because they are 
born to theIn,) are undermined by perilous theories, 
that 
Ir. Fox should be so fond of referring to those 
theories, upon all occasions, even though specula- 
tively they nlight be true, - which God forbid they 
should! Particularly I do not s
e the reason why 
he should be so fond of declaring that the principles 
of the Revolution have Inade the crown of Grea.t Brit- 
ain elective, - ,vhy he thinks it seasonable to preach 
up with so much earnestness, for now three years to- 
gether, the doctrine of resistance and revolution at 
all, - or to assert that our last Revolution, of 1688, 
stands on the same or similar principles with that 
of France. Weare not called upon to bring forward 
these doctrines, which are hardly ever resorted to but 
in cases of extremity, and w'here they are followed by 
correspondent actions. Weare not called upon by 
any CirCUlllstance, that I know of, which can justify 
a revolt, or which delnands a revolution, or can make 
an election of a successor to the crown necessary, 
whatever latent right may be supposed to exist for 
etfcctuating any of these purposes. 
40. . Kat the least alarming of the proceedings of 
!Ir. Fox and his friends in this session, especially 
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t1.ken in concurrence mth their whole proceedings 
with regard to France and its principles, is their ea- 
gerness at this season, under pretence of Parliamen- 
tary reforms, (a project which had been for some 
time rather dornlant,) to discredit and disgrace the 
Hou
e of Comlnolls. For this purpose these gentle- 
men had found a way to insult the House by several 
atrocious libels in the form of petitions. In partic- 
ular they brought up a libel, or rather a complete 
digest of libellous matter, from the club called the 
Friends of the People. It is, indeed, at once the 
n10st audacious and the most insidious of all the per- 
forn1ances of that kind which have yet appeared. It 
is said to be the pennlanship of )11'. Tierney, to 
bring 'whom into Parlialllent the Duke of Portland 
formcrly had taken a good deal of pains, and ex- 
pellcled, as I hear, a considerable Slun of money. 
41. Âmong the circumstances of danger from that 
piece, and froIll its precedent, it is observable that 
this is the first petition (if I renleillber right) corning 
.from a club or association, signed by individuals, denot- 
ing 'Wit/Wi local residence nor corporate capacity. This 
Il10de of petition, not being strictly illegal or info1'lnal, 
though in its spirit in the highest degree mischiev- 
otis. n1ay and ,,
illiead to other things of that nature, 
tcnding" to bring these clubs and associations to the 

 .... 
Frcnch nlodel, and to Inake then1 in the end ans"

r 
French purpo
es: I lllean, that, without legalnalues, 
these clubs will be led to assume political capacities; 
t!lat they n1ay debate the forms of Constitution; and 
that fro III their llleetings they Inay insolently dictate 
their ""ill to the regular authorities of the kingdom, in 
the luanner in which the J acobin clubs i
sue their 
el:t:ldate
 to the X atiollal 
\.

cnllJly or the X atiollal 
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Convention. The audacious remonstrance, I observe, 
is signed by all of that association (the Friends of the 
People) who are not in Parlia'lnent, and it was sup- 
ported most strenuously by all the associators who are 
members, with 1\11'. Fox at their head. He and they 
contended for referring this libel to a cOlnmittee. 
Upon the question of that reference they grounded 
all their debate for a change in the constitution of 
Parlialnent. The pretended petition is, in fact, a 
regular charge or impeachment of the llouse of 
COlnmolls, digested into a number of articles. This 
plan of reform is not a criminal impeaclul1ent, but 
a matter of prudence, to be submitted to the public 
wisdom, which must be as well apprised of the facts 
as petitioners can be. But those accusers of the 
House of Commons have proceeded upon the prin- 
ciples of a criminal process, and have had the effron- 
tery to offer proof on each article. 
42. This charge the party of Mr. Fox maintained 
article by article, beginning with the first, - nanlely, 
the interference of peers at elections, and their nomi- 
nating in effect several of the members of the House 
of Comlnons. In the printed list of grievances which 
they made out on the occasion, and in support of 
their charge, is found the borough for which, under 
Lord Fitzwilliarn's influence, I now sit. By this rc- 
monstrance, and its object, they hope to defeat the 
operation of property in elections, and in reality to 
dissolve the connection and communication of inter- 
ests ,vhich makes the Houses of Parliament a mutual 
support to each other. 1\11'. Fox and the Friends of 
the People are not so ignorant as not to know that 
peers do not interfere in elections as peers, but as 
nlen of property; they well know that the House 
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of Lords is by itself the feeblest part of the Consti- 
tution; they know that the House of Lords is sup- 
ported only by its connections 'With the crown and 
w"ith the House of Commons, and that without thb 
double connection the Lords could not exist a single 
year. They know that all these parts of our Con- 
stitution, whilst they are balanced as opposing inter- 
ests, are also connected as friends; otherwise nothing 
but confusion could be the result of such a complex 
Constitution. It is natural, therefore, that they who 
wish the common destruction of the whole and of 
all its parts shoùld contend for their total separation. 
But as the House of COIDI11011S is that link which con- 
nects both the other parts of the Constitution (the 
Crown and the Lords) with the mass of the people, it 
is to that link (as it is natural enough) that theil" 
incessant attacks are directed. That artificial rep- 
resentation of the people being once discredited and 
overturned, all goes to pieces, and nothing but a 
plain French democracy or arbitrary monarchy can 
possibly exist. 
43. SOI11e of these gentlemen who have attacked 
the House of Commons lean to a representation of the 
people by the head, - that is, to individual represen- 
tation. :Kone of them, that I recollect, except 
Ir. 
Fox, directly rejected it. It is remarkahle, how- 
e,er, that be only rejected it by simply declaring 
an opinion. He let all the argument go against 
his opinion. All the proceedings aud arguillents 
of his reforming friends lead to individual repre- 
sentation, and to nothing else. It deser,es to be 
attelltiYely observed, that this individual representa- 
tion is the only plan of theiJ. reform ?l'hich has been 
explicitly proposed. In the mean time, the conduct 
VOL. v. 4 
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of 
Ir. Fox appears to be far more inexplicable, on 
any good ground, than theirs, who propose the in- 
dividual representation; for he neither proposes any- 
thing, nor even suggests that he has anything to 
propose, in lieu of the present mode of constituting 
the House of COlnmons; on the contrary, he de- 
"clares against all the plans which have yet been 
suggested, either froIn himself or others: yet, thus 
unprovided with any plan whatsoever, he pressed for- 
ward this unknown reform with all possible warnlth ; 
and for that purpose, in a speech of several hours, 
he urged the referring to a comlnitt"ee the libellous 
Ünpeachment of the House of Commons by the asso- 
ciation of the Friends of the People. But for 
fr.' 
Fox to discredit Parliament as it stands, to counte- 
nance leagues, covenants, and associations for its 
further discredit, to render it perfectly odious and 
contemptible, and at the saIne time to propose noth- 
ing at all in place of what he disgraces, is worse, if 
possible, than to contend for personal individual rep- 
resentation, and is little less than demanding, in plain 
ter1ns, to bring on plain anarchy. 
44. 
fr. Fox and these gentlemen have for the 
present been defeated; but they are neither con- 
verted nor disheartened. They have solemnly de- 
clared t
lat they ,vill persevere until they shall have 
obtained their ends, - persisting to assert 
hat the 
House of COlnmons not only is not the true repre- 
sentative of the people, ht).t that it does not answer 
the purpose of such representation: most of the111 
insist that all the debts, the taxes, and the burdens 
of all kinds on the people, with every other evil 
and inconvenience which we have suffered since the 
Revolution, have been owing solely to an House of 
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Connnons which does not speak the sense of the 
people. 
45. It is also not to be forgotten, that 
1r. Fox, 
and all who hold with him, on this, as on all other 
occasions of pretended reforlu, most bitterly reproach 
111". Pitt with treachery, in declining to support the 
scandalous charges and indefinite projects of this in- 
fanlons libel fronl the FrIends of the People. By the 
aninlosity .with which they persecute all those who 
grow cold in this cause of pretended refornl, they 
hope, that, if, through levity, inexperience, or alnbi- 
tion, any young person (like 
lr. Pitt, for instance) 
ha ppens to be once elnbarked .in their design, they 
shall by a false shanle keep hiln fast in it forever. 

lallY they haye so hampered. 
40. I know it is usual, when the peril and alarm 
of th0 hour appears to be a little overblown, to think 
no Blore of the matter. But, for my part, I look back 
with horror on 'what ,ve have escaped, and am full 
of anxiety with regard to the dangers which in nlY 
opinion are still to be apprehended both at honle 
and abroad. This business has cast deep roots. 
'Yhcther it is necessarily connected in theory with 
J acobinisln is not worth a dispute. The two things 
are connected in fact. The partisans of the one are 
the partisans of the other. I know it is comn10n 
with those 'who are favorable to the gentlemen of 
)11'. Fox's party aud to their leaùer, though not at 
all devoted to all their reforIning projects or their 
Gallican politics, to argue, in palliation of their con- 
tinct, that it is not in their po'\"er to do all the harn1 
which their actions evidently tend to. It is said, 
that, as the people will not support thenl, they n1ay 
:safely be indulged ill those eccentric fàllcies of 1'e- 
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forn1, and those theories which lead to nothing. 
This apology is not very much to the honor of 
those politicians whose in
erests are to be adhered 
to in defiance of their conduct. I cannot flatter lny- 
self that these incessant attacks on the constitution 
of Parlialnent are safe. It is not in n1Y power to de- 

pise the ullceasing efforts of a confederacy of a.bout 
ffty persons of eminence: men, for the far greater 
part, of very alnple fortunes either in possession or 
in expectancy; lnen of decided characters and vehe- 
nlent passions; IneH of very great talents of all kinds, 
of 111uch boldness, and of the greatest possible spirit 
of artifice, intrigue, adventure, and enterprise, all 
operating with unwearied activity and perseverance. 
These gentlell1en are ll1uch stronger, too, without doors 
than SOlne calculate. They have the ll10re active part 
of the Dissenters with then1, and the whole clan of 
speculators of all denominations, - a large and grow- 
ing species. They have that floating ll1ultitude which 
goes váth events, a.nd which suffers the loss or gain 
of a battle to decide its opinions of right and wrong. 
As long as hy every art this party keeps alive a spirit 
of disaffection against the very Constitution of the 
kingdom, and attriLutes, as lately it has been in the 
habit of doing, all the public lnisfortunes to that Con- 
stitution, it is absolutely ilnpossible but that some n10- 
Inullt 111USt arrive in which they will be enabled to 
produce a pretended reforll1 and a real revolution. 
If eyer the body of this cO'lnpo'llnd Oonstitution of ours 
is subverted, either in favor of unlilnited ll10narchy 
or of ,vild dUlnocracy, that ruin will 1nost certainly be 
the result of this very sort of ll1achinations against 
the House of Comn10ns. It is not from a confidence 
in the views or intentions of any statesman that J 
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think he is to be indulged in these perilolls amuse- 
ments. 
-17. Before it is made the great object of any man's 
political life to raise another to power, it is right to 
consider what are the real dispositions of the person 
to be so elevated. We are not to forIll our judglnent 
on these dispos
tions from the rules and principles of 
a court of justice, but from those of private discre- 
tion, - not looking for what would serve to criminate 
another, but "That is sufficient to direct ourselves. 
By a COl1lparison of a series of the discourses and 
actions of certain men for a reasonable length of 
tiIne, it is impossible not to obtain sufficient indication 
of the general tendency of their ,iews and principles. 
There is no other rational mode of proceeding. It 
is true, th.at in some one or two perhaps not well- 
weighed expressions, or sonle one or two unconnect- 
ed and doubtful affairs, we may and ought to judge of 
the actions or ,vords by our previous good or ill opin- 
ion of the man. But this allowance has its bounds. 
It does not extend to any regular course of system- 
atic action, or of constant and repeated discourse. It 
is against every principle of common sense, and of 
justice to one's self and to the public, to judge of a 
series of speeches and actions fron1 the Inan, and not 
of the man from the whole tenor of his language and 
conduct. I have stated the above matters, not as in- 
ferring a crinlillal charge of evil intention. If I had 
meant to do so, perhaps they are stated with tolera- 
ble exactness. But I have no such view. The in- 
tentions of these gentlemen nlay be ,ery pure. I do 
not dispute it. But I think they are in some great 
error. If these things are done by 
lr. Fox and his 
friends with good intentions, they are not done less 
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dangerously; for it shows these good intentions are 
not under the direction of safe nUlxiIns and princi- 
ples. 
48. 1\11'. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and the gentlen1en 
who call themselves the Phalanx, have not been so 
very indulgent to others. They have thought proper 
to ascribe to those members of the House of Com- 
mons, who, in exact agreement witli the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Fitzwilliam, abhor and oppose the 
French systen1, the basest and most unworthy mo- 
tives for their conduct; - as if none could oppose 
that atheistic, imlnoral, and impolitic project set up 
in France, so disgraceful and. destructive, as I COll- 
ceive, to hlunan nature itself, but with SOlne sinister 
intentions. They treat those melnbers on all occa- 
sions with a sort of lordly insolence, though they are 
persons that (whatever homage they may pay to the 
eloquence of the gentlemen who choose to look down 
upon them with scorn) are not their inferiors in any 
particular .which calls for and obtains just considera- 
tion from the public: not their inferiors in knowl- 
edge of public law, or of the Constitution of the 
kingdom; not their inferiors in their acquaintance 
with its foreign and domestic interests; not their 
inferiors in experience or practice of business; not 
their inferiors in moral character; not their inferi- 
ors in the proofs they have given of zeal and indus 
try in the service of their country. Without deny- 
ing to these gentlemen the respect and consideration 
which it is allowed justly belongs to them, we see 
no reason why they should not as well be obliged to 
defer something to our opinions as that we should 
be bound blindly and servilely to follow those of 
}Ir. Fox, 
Ir. Sheridan, 
lr. Grey, 
lr. Courtenay 
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Mr. Lanll)ton, )11'. Whitbread, 
lr. Taylor, and oth- 
ers. "... e are members of Parliament and their 
equals. "e never consider ourselves as their fol- 
lowers. These gentlemen (some of them hardly 
born when some of us came into Parliament) have 
thought proper to treat us as deserters, - as if we 
had been listed into their phalanx like soldiers, and 
had s\vorn to lh-e and die in their French principles. 
This insolent claim of superiority on their part, and 
of a sort of vassalage to them on that of other mem- 
bers, is \vhat no liberal mind will subnlit to bear. 
49. The society of the Liberty of the Press, the 
Whig Club, and the Society for Constitutional In- 
fOrluation, and (I believe) the Friends of the Peo- 
ple, as well as some clubs in Scotland, have, indeed, 
declared, "that their confidence in and attacllluent 
to )11'. Fox has lately been confirmed, strengthened, 
and increased by the calumnies" (as they are called) 
"against him." It is true, 
Ir. Fox and his friends 
have those testiulollies in their favor, against certain 
old friends of the Duke of Portland. Yet, on a full, 
serious, and, I think, dispassionate consideration of 
the whole of what )11'. Fox and 1\11'. Sheridan and 
their friends have acted, said, and written, in this 
session, instead of doing anything which might tend 
to procure power, or any share of it whatsoe\er, to 
thenl or to their phalanx, (as they call it,) or to in- 
crease their credit, influence, or popularity in the na- 
tion, I think it one of my most serious and in1por- 
taut public duties, in whatsoe\er station I nlay be 
}Jlaced for the short time I have to live, effectually 
to eillploy my best endeavors, by every prudent and 
e\ery lawful meáns, to traverse all their designs. I 
have only to lament that nlY abilitie
 are not greater, 
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and that my probability of life is not better, for the 
lnore effectual pursuit of that object. But I trust that 
neither the principles nor exertions will die with me. 
I an1 the rather confinlled in this 111Y resolution, and 
in this my wish of translnitting it, because every ray 
of hope concerning a possihle control or mitigation of 
the enorn10US mischiefs which the principles of these 
gentlemen, and which their connections, full as dan- 
gerous as their principles, 111ight receive from the in- 
fluence of the Duke of Portland and Lord Fitzwillialn, 
on becolning their colleagues in office, is now entirely 
banished froln the Inind of everyone living. It is 
apparent, even to the world at large, that, so far 
fro In having a po\ver to direct or to guide 1.11'. Fox, 

Ir. Sheridan, 
Ir. Grey, and the rest, in any i111por- 
tant matter, they have not, through -this session, 
been able to prevail on thenl to forbear, or to delay, 
or mitigate, or soften, anyone act, or anyone ex- 
pression, upon subjects on which they essentially 
differed. 
50. Even if this hope of a possible control did exist, 
yet the declared opinions, and the uniforln line of 
conduct conformable to those opinions, pursued by 

Ir. Fox, must become a 111atter of serious alarln, if 
he should obtain a po\ver either at court or in Parlia- 
ment or in the nation at large, and for this plain 
reason: he n1ust be the nlost active and efficient 
meluber in any administration of which he shall 
form a part. That a lnan, or set of men, arc guid- 
ed hy such not dubious, but delivered and avowed 
principles and luaxinlf' of policy, as to need a watch 
and check on them in the exercise of the highest 
po\ver, ought, in Iny opinion, to nlake every nlan, 
,vho is not of the saIne principles and guided by the 
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same maXIms, a little cautious how he makes him- 
self one of the traverses of a ladder to help such a 
man, or such a set of men, to climb up to the high- 
est authority. Å minister of this country is to be 
controlled by the House of Commons. He is to be 
trusted, not controlled, by his colleagues in office: if 
he were to be controlled, government, wl1ich ought to 
be the source of order, would itself become a scene 
of anarchy. Besides, )11'. Fox is a man of an aspir- 
ing and cOlnnlanding mind, made rather to control. 
than to be controlled, and he ne,er will be nor can 
be in any administration in which he will be guided 
by any of those whom I have been accustonled to 
confide in. It is absurd to think that he would or 
could. If his own opinions do not control hinl, noth- 
ing can. 'Vhen we consider of an adherence to a 
nlan which leads to his power, we must not only see 
what the nlan is, but how he stands related. It is 
not to be forgotten that 
Ir. Fox acts in close and 
inseparable connection with another gentleman of ex- 
actly the same description as hinlself, and who, per- 
haps, of the two, is the leader. The rest of the body 
are not a great deal more tractable; and over them, 
if )11'. Fox and )11'. Sheridan have authority, most 
assuredly the Duke of Portland has not the smallest 
degree of influence. 
51. One nlust take care that a blind partiality to 
SOl11e persons, and as blind an hatred to others, may 
not enter into our Ininds under a color of inflexible 
public principle. We hear, as a reason for clinging 
to 
lr. Fox at present, that nine years ago 1.11'. Pitt 
!!:'ot into power hy nlischievous intrigues with the 

onrt, with the Dis
ellters, and with other factiou
 
people out of Parlianlent, to the discredit and weak- 
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ening of the power of the House of Commons. IIi
 
conduct nine years ago I still hold to be very culpa- 
ble. There are, however, many things very culpable 
that I do not kno,v ho"w to punish. 
Iy opinion 011 
such matters I must subnlit to the good of the state, 
as I have done on other occasions, - and particu- 
larly with regard to the authors and managers of 
the A.111erican war, ,vith whom I have acted, both in 
office and in opposition, with great confidence and 
cordiality, though I thought many of their acts crinl- 
inal and impeachable. vVhilst the lllisconduct of 
Mr. Pitt and his associa;tes was yet recent, it ,vas 
not possible to get }Ir. Fox of hÍlnself to take a single 
step, or even to countenance others in taking any 
step, upon the ground of that misconduct and fabe 
policy; though, if the matters had been then taken 
up and pursued, such a step could not have appeared 
so evidently desperate as now it is. So far froin pur- 
suing 
Ir. Pitt, I know that then, and for some tilue 
after, SOlne of Mr. Fox's friends were actually, aud 
with no small earnestness, looking out to a coali- 
tion with that gentleman. For years I never heard 
this circulnstance of 
Ir. Pitt's Inisconduct on that 
occasion Inentioned by 
Ir. Fox, either in public or 
in private, as a ground for opposition to that minis- 
tel'. All opposition, from that period to this very 
session, has proceeded upon the separate llleasure
 
as they separately arose, without any vindictive ret- 
rospect to 1\lr. Pitt's conduct in 1784. My nlemory, 
however, lnay fail TIle. I must appeal to the printed 
deLates, which (so far as 1\lr. Fox is concerned) are 
unusually accurate. 
52. Whatever lnight have been in our power at 
an early period, at this day I see no renlcdy for what 
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'was done in 1784. I had no great hopes eyen at the 
tin1e. I was therefore very eager to record a ren1011- 
strance on the journals of the House of Commons, as 
a caution against such a popular delusion in times to 
corne; and this I then feared, and now am certain, 
is all that could be done. I know of no way of alli- 
n1adverting on the crown. I know of no mode of 
calling to account the House of Lords, who threw 
out the India Bill in a way not much to their cred- 
it. .As little, or rather less, am I able to coerce the 
people at large, w.ho behaved yery unwisely and 
intenlperately on that occasion. )11': Pitt was then 
accused, by me as well as others, of attempting to 
be minister without enjoying the confidence of the 
Hou
e of COilllnons, though he did enjoy the con- 
fidence of the CrO"'
ll. That House of Comnlons, 
",.hose confidence he did not enjoy, unfortunately 
did not itself enjoy the confidence (though we well 
deserved it) either of the crown or of the public. 
For want of that confidence, the then Hou
e of 
Con1mons did not sur,ive the contest. Since that 
period )11'. Pitt has enjoyed the confidence of the 
crown, and of the Lords, and of the House of (/()}n- 
'J1wns, through two successive Parliaments; and I 
suspect tha.t he. has ever since, and that he docs 
still, enjoy as large a portion, at least, of the confi- 
dence of the people without doors as his great rival. 
Before whom, then, is 
lr. Pitt to be impeached, anù 
by ,vhom? The more I consider the Inatter, the 
1110re firmly I am convinced that the idea of pro- 
scribing )11'. Pitt indirectly, when you cannot directly 
IJllïzi.'5h him, is as chiInerical a project, and as unjusti- 
fiable, as it ",'ould be to have proscribed Lord X orth. 
For suppo
i)}g that by indirect ways of orpo
itioJl, 
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hy opposition upon measures which do not relate to 
the business of 1784, but which on other grounds 
nlight prove unpopular, you were to drive hinl froln 
his seat, this would be no exalnple whatever of pun- 
islullent for the matters we charge as offences in 
1784. On a cool and dispassionate view of the 
affairs of this time and country, it appears obvious 
to me that one or the other of those two great men, 
that is, Mr. Pitt or 
Ir. Fox, n1ust be lninister. They 
are, I am sorry for it, il'recolÍcilable. . Mr. Fox's con- 
duct in this session has rendered the idea of his pow- 
er a matter of serious alarm to many people who 
were very little pleased ,vith the proceedings of 
lr. 
Pitt in the beginning of his adlninistration. They 
like neither the conduct of 
Ir. Pitt in 1784, nor 
that of 
rr. Fox in 1793; but they estimate which 
of the evils is most pressing at the time, and what 
is likely to be the con
equence of a change. If }'Ir. 
Fox be ,vedded, they must be sensible that his opin- 
ionf' and principles on the now existing state of 
things at home and abroad must be taken as his 
portion. In his train nlust also be taken the whole 
body of gentlemen who are pledged to him and to 
each other, and to their conunon politics and prin- 
ciples. I believe no king of Great Britain ever will 
adopt, for his confidential servants, that body of gen- 
tlen1en, holding that body of principles. Even if the 
pres
nt king or his successor should think fit to take 
that step, I apprehend a general discontent of those 
who \vish that this nation and that Europe should 
continue in their present state would ensue, - a dis- 
contcnt which, combined with the principles and 
progress of the new n1e11 in power, would shake 
this kingdom to its foundations. I do not believe 
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anyone political conjecture can be more certain 
than this. 
53. Without at all defending or palliating )11'. 
Pitt's conduct in 1781, I must observe, that the 
crisis of 1793, with regard to everything at honle 
and abroad, is full as important as that of 1781 
ever was, and, if for no other reason, by being 
present, is much more important. It is not to nine 
years ago we are to look for the danger of Mr. Fox's 
and ßIr. SheridaI1's conduct, and that of the gentle- 
111e11 who act with them. It is at this very time, and 
in tltis \ery session, that, if they had not been stren- 
uously resisted, they would not only have discredit- 
ed the House of Commons, (as )11'. Pitt did in 1784, 
whèn he persuaded the king to reject their adnce, and 
to appeal from them to the people,) but, in my opin- 
ion, would have been the means of wholly subvert- 
ing the House of COml1l0nS and the House of Peers, 
and the whole Constitution actual and virtual, to- 
gether with the safety and independence of this na- 
t
on, and the peace and settlement of e\ery state in 
the no'v Christian w'orld. It is to our opinion of the 
nature of Jacobinislu, and of the probability, by 
corruption, faction, and force, of its gaining ground 
eyerywhere,. that the question whom and what you 
are to support is to be determined. For my part. 
without doubt or hesitation, I look upon Jacobinisnl 
as the nlost dreadful and the most shalueful evil 
which ever afflicted mankind, a thing which goes 
beyond the power of all calculation in its mischief,- 
and that, if it is suffered to exist in France, we nlu
t 
in England, and speedily too, fall into that calamity. 
51. I figure to nlyself the purpose of these gentle- 
men accoluplished, and this ministry destroyed. 1 
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ee that the persons who in that case lUUst rule can 
be no other than 1\11'. Fox, 1\11'. Sheridan, 1\11'. Grey, 
the l\IarquiH of Lansdo,wne, J-1ord Thurlow, Lord Lau- 
derdale, and the Duke of Norfolk, with the other 
chieff' of the Frionds of the People, the Parlialnontary 
reforl11o1's, and the admirers of the French Revolution. 
The principal of these are all fOl'lnally pledged to their 
projects. If the Duke óf Portland and Lord Fitzwil- 
liaIH should be adluitted into that systeln, (as they 
might and probahly ,vould be,) it is quite certain 
they could not have the sluallest weight in it, -less,. 
indeed, than "what they now possess, if less were pos- 
sible: hecause they \vould be less wanted than they 
now are; and because all those who wished to join 
theIn, and to act under thel11, have been rejected by 
the Duke of Portland aud Lord Fitz\villÜìln them- 
selves; and Mr. Fox, finding them thus by them- 
selyes disarnIed, has built quite a Hew fabric, upon 
quite a new foundation. There is no trifling on this 

uhject. We see very distinctly before us the nIin- 
istry that would be fonned and the plan that would 
he pur
ued. If ,ve like the plan, we Inust wish the 
power of tl;ose who are to carry it into execution; 
but to pursue the political exaltation of those whose 
political lueasures ,ve disapprove and whose princi- 
ples ,ve di
sent frol11 is a species of luodern politics 
not ea
ily cOlnprehensihle, and which must end in 
the ruin of the country, if it should continue and 
sprea(l. 
lr. Pitt may be the worst of l11en, and 
)[1'. Fox l11ay be the best; but, at present. the forn1er 
is in the int(îre
t of his country, and of the order of 
thing
 long established in Europe: 1\11'. Fox is not. 
I haye, for one, been horn in this order of things, 
a
ld 'VOttlù fain die in it. I anI SUl'e it is sufficient 
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to make men a
 ,irtuous. as happy, and as knowing 
as anything which )11'. Fox, and his friends abroad 
or at hOlne, would substitute in its place; and I 
should be sorry that any set of politicians should ob- 
tain power in England whose principles or schenles 
should lead then1 to countenance" persons or fac- 
tions whose object is to introduce some new devised 
order of things into England, or to support that or- 
der where it is already introduced, in France, - a 
place in which if it can be fixed, in my mind, it must 
have a certain and decided influence in and upon this 
kingdom. 
This is my account of my conduct to my private 
friends. I have already said all I wish to say, or 
nearly so, to the public. I write this with pain and 
with an heart full of grief. 
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PREFACE TO BRISSOT'S ADDRESS. 


T HE French Revolution has been the subject of 
various speculations and various histories. .Ås 
might be expected, the royalists and the republicans 
have differed a good deal in their accounts of the 
principles of that Revolution, of the springs which 
ha ve set it in motion, and of the true character of 
tho:::;e who have been, or still are, the principal actors 
on that astonishing scene. 
1:'hey who are inclined to think favorably of that 
event will undoubtedly object to every state of fact8 
which comes only ii'om the authority of a royalist. 
Thus much must be allo"\\ed by those who are the 
lllo
t firluly attached to the cause of religion, law, 
and order, (for of 
uch, and not of friends to de
pot- 
iSlll. the royal party is composed,) - that their very 
affection to this generous and manly cau
e, and their 
abhorrence of a Revolution not le
s fatal to liberty 
than to government, nlay po
siblr lead them in SOIDë 
particulars to a more har
h representation of the pro- 
ceedillg
 of their adversaries than would be allowed 
by the cold neutrality of an inlpartial judge. T
lÍ
 
hort of error arises froin a source highly laudaLle; 
but the exactness of truth may suffer e,en from the 
feelings of virtue. History ,"rill do ju
tice to the ill- 
tentions of .worthy men, but it will be on its guard 
against their infirluities; it will examine with gr
at 
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strictness of 
crutiny whatever appears from a writer 
in favor of his o\vn cause. On the other hand, \vhat- 
ever escapes hitn, and rnakes against that cause, 
con1es with the greatest weight. 
In this Ï111portallt controversy, the translator of the 
following .work brings forward to the English tribu- 
nal of opinion the testilnony of a witne
s beyond all 
exception. His con1petence is undoubted. He knows 
everything \vhich concerns this Revolution to the bot- 
ton1. He is a chief actor in all the scenes which he 
presents. No luau can object to him as a royalist: 
the royal party, and the Christian religion, never had 
a Inore deternlÍned eneluy. In a word, it is BRISSOT. 
It is Brissot, the republican, the Jacobin, and the 
philo
opher, \vho is brought to give an account of 
J acobinism, and of repuLlicanisll1, and of philoso- 
phy. 
I t is ,vorthy of observation, that this his account 
of the genius of J acobinisll1 and its effects is not con- 
fined to the period in which that faction caIne to be 
divided within itself. In several, and those very im- 
portant particulars, Brissot's observations apply to 
the \dlole of the preceding period before the great 
schisln, and whilst the J acobins acted as one body; 
ill
on1uch that the far greater part of the proceedings 
of the ruling powers since the COlnluencenlcnt of the 
Revolution in France, so strikingly painted, so strong- 
ly and 
u justly reprobated by Brissot, were the acts 
of nri

ot hitnself and. his a

ociates. All the nlcn1- 
bel's of the Girondin subdivision ,vere as deeply con- 
cerneù as allY of the ltIountain could possibly be, and 

Ulne of theln n1ueh n10re deeply, ill those horrid 
tL"àllsaetiolls which have filleù all tho thiuking part 
of EUl'olJu with the greatest detestation, and \vith the 
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most serious apprehensions for the common liberty 
and safety. 
A question will very naturally be asked, - "That 
could induce Brissot to draw such a picture? He 
nlust have been sensible it was his own. The an- 
swer is, - The inducelllent was the same with that 
which led him to partake in the perpetration of all 
the crimes the calalnitous effects of 'which he de- 
scribes with the pen of a master, - ambition. His 
faction, having obtained their stupendous and un- 
natural power by rooting out of the minds of his 
unhappy countrymen every princiþle of religion, mo- 
rality, loyalty, fidelity, and honor, discovered, that, 
when authority caIne into their hands, it would be a 
n1atter of no small difficulty for them to carryon 
go\ernlnent on the principles by which they had 
destroyed it. 
The rights of men and the llew principles of liber- 
ty and equality were very unhandy instruments for 
those who wished to establish a system of tranquillity 
and order. They who were taught to find nothing 
to respect in the title and in the virtues of Louis the 
Sixteenth, a prince succeeding to the throne by the 
fundan1entallaws, in the line of a succession of mon- 
archs continued for fourteen hundred years, found 
nothing which could bind them to an implicit fidelity 
and dutiful allegiance to )lessrs. Brissot, Vergniaud, 
COlldorcet, .Anacharsis Clootz, and Tholllas Paine. 
In this difficulty, they did as well as they could. 
To govern the people, they must incline the people 
to obey. The work was difficult, but it was neces- 
sary. They were to accon1plish it by such materials 
find by 
nch instruments as they had in their hands. 
They W2re to aceon1plish the purposes of order, 1110- 
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rality, and submission to the laws, from the principles 
of atheism, profligacy, and sedition. III as the dis- 
guise becanle thel11, they began to aSSU1lle the mask 
of an austere and rigid virtue; they exhausted all the 
stores ùf their eloquence (which in SOlne of the1n were 
not inconsiderable) in declamations against tumult 
and confusion; they made daily harangues on the 
blessings of order, discipline, quiet, and obedience 
to authority; they even showed SOI11e sort of dispo- 
sition to protect such property as had not been con- 
fiscated. They "who on every occasion had discovered 
a sort of furious thirst of blood and a greedy appetite 
for slaughter, who avowed and gloried in the murders 
and Inassacres of the . 14th of July, of the 5th and 6th 
of October, and of the 10th of August, now began to 
be squea1nish and fastidious with regard to those of 
the 
nd of September. 
In their pretended scruples on the sequel ?f the 
slaughter of the 10th of August, they imposed upon 
no living creature, and they obtained not the small- 
est credit for humanity. They endeavored to estab- 
lish a distinction, by the belief of which they hoped to 
keep the spirit of murder safely bottled up and sealed 
for their o\vn purposes, \vithout endangering theln- 
selves by the fumes of the poison which they pre- 
pared for their enemies. 
Roland was the chief and the most accredited of 
the faction. His morals had furnished little matter 
of exception against hinl. Old, domestic, and uxo- 
rious, he led a private life sufficiently blal11eless. He 
\vas therefore set up as the Cato of the republican par- 
ty, which did not abound in such characters. 
This luan, like 11108t of the chiefs, was the man- 
ager of a newspaper, in which he promoted the in- 
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terest of his party. He was a fatal present made by 
the revolutionists to the unhappy king, as one of his 
111inisters under the new Constitution. Amongst hi
 
colleagues were Clavière and Servan. All the three 
have since that tÍ1ne either lost their heads by the 
axe of their associates in rebellion, or, to evade their 
own revolutionary justice, have fallen by their own 
hands. 
These ministers were regarded by the king as in 
a conspiracy to dethrone him. Nobody who consid- 
ers the circun1stances which preceded the deposition 
of Louis the Sixteenth, nobody who attends to the 
subsequent conduct of those ministers, can hesitate 
about the reality of such a conspiracy. The king 
certainly had no doubt of it; he found himself 
obliged to remove thelll; and the necessity, which 
first obliged him to choose such regicide ministers 
constrained hÍ1n to replace them by Dumouriez the 
J acobin, and some others of little efficiency, though 
of a better description. 
.A. little before this removal, and evidently as a 
part of the conspiracy, R01and put into the king's 
hands, as a n1en10rial, the most insolent, seditious, 
and atrocious libel that has probably ever been 
penned. This paper Roland a few days after de- 
livered to the 
ational 
\.ssenlbly,* ,vho instantly 
published and di
persed it over all France; and in 
order to give it the stronger operation, they declared 
that he and his brother n1Ïnisters had carried with 
thenl the regret of the nation. Kone of the writings 
which have inflamed the J acobin spirit to a savage 
fury ever worked n p a fiercer ferment through the 


* Presented to the king June 13; delivered to him the precedin
 

loll.1ny. - 
 TllA
SL.-\ TOR. 
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whole I1U1SS of the republicans in every part of 
France. 
Under the thin veil of prediction, he strongly recom- 
'ìnendð all the abol11Ïllable practices which afterwards 
follo\ved. In particular, he inflamed the nlinds of 
the populace against the respectable and conscien- 
tious clergy, who became the chief objects of the 
nlassacre, and who were to him the chief objects of 
a nlalignity and rancor that one could hardly think 
to exist in an human heart. 
We have the relics of his fanatical persecution 
here. We are in a condition to judge of the mer- 
its of the persecutors and of the persecuted: I ùo 
not say the accusers and accused; because, in all 
the furious declanlations of the atheistic faction 
against these nlen, not one specific charge has been 
Blade upon anyone person of those who suffered in 
their Inassacre or by their decree of exile. 
The king had declared that he would sooner per- 
ish under their axe (he too well saw ,vhat was pre- 
paring for him) than give his sanction to the iniqui- 
tous act of proscription under which those innocent 
people .were to be transported. 
On this proscription of the clergy a principal part 
of the ostensible quarrel between the king and those 
nlinisters had turned. From the tÏ1ne of the author- 
ized publication of this libel, some of the manæuvres 
long and ullifonnly pursued for the king's deposition 
beca111e more and 1110re evident and declared. 
The 10th of August came on, and in the manner 
in which Roland had predicted: it was followed by 
the same consequences. The king was deposed, af- 
ter cruel massacres in the courts and the apartments 
of his palace and in alnlost all parts of the city. III 
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reward of his treason to his old master, Roland was 
by his new masters named :Minister of the Home De- 
parÌlllent. 
The massacres of the 2nd of September were begot- 
ten by the massacres of the' 10th of .August. They 
were universally foreseen and hourly expected. Dur- 
ing this short interval between the two murderous 
scenes, the furies, male and female, cried out havoc 
as loudly and as fiercely as ever. The ordinary jails 
were all filled 'with prepared victims; and when they 
overflowed, churches were turned into jails. ..it this 
tÏIne the relentless Roland had the care of the gen- 
eral police; - he had for his colleague the bloody 
Danton, who was 
Iinister of Justice; the insidious 
Pétion was )fayor of Paris; the treacherous )fau- 
uel was Procurator of the Common Hall. The mag- 
istrates (solne or all of the111) were evidently the 
authors of this massacre. Lest the national guard 
should, by their ,ery name, be reminded of their 
duty in preserving the lives of their fellow-citizens, 
the Comn10n Council of Paris, pretending that it 
was in ,ain to think of resisting the murderers
 
(although in truth neither their numbers nor their 
arnlS were at all formidable,) obliged those guards 
to draw the charges froln their muskets, and took 
away their ba:onets. One of their journalists, and, 
according to their fashion, one of their leading states- 
n1en, Gorsas, mentions this fact in his newspaper
 
which he fOrIllerly called the Galley Journal. The 
title was well suited to the paper and its author. 
For some felonies he had been sentenced to the gal- 
leys; but, by the benignity of the late king, this 
felon (to be one day ad,anced to the rank of a regi- 
cide) had been pardoned and released at the illter- 
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cession of the :unbassadors of Tippoo Sultan. His 
gratitude was such as Inight naturally have been 
expected; and it has lately been rewarded as it de- 
served. This liberated galley-slave was raised, in 
lllockery of all critninal la,v, to be 
Iinister of J us- 
tice: he becanle fro1l1 his elevation a more conspic- 
uous ohject of accusation, and he has since received 
the l'uni
hment of his fonner crÌlnes in proscription 
and death. 
It will be asked, how the Minister of the Home 
DeparÌ111cnt ,vas en1ployed at this crisis. The day 
after the 111assacre had cOlnlnenced, Roland ap- 
peared; but not with the powerful apparatus of a 
protecting 111agistrate, to rescue those \vho had sur- 
viyed the slaughter of the first day: nothing of this. 
On the 3rd of Septelnber, (that is, the day after the 
C0111mencmnellt of the Ina

aere,*) he writes a long, 
elaborate, verbose epistle to the l\..ssembly, in which, 
after lnagllifyillg, according to the bon-ton of the Rev- 
olution, his own integrity, lltunallity, courage, and 
patriotislu, he first directly justifies all the bloody 
proceedings of the 10th of August. He considers 
the slaughter of that day as a necessary measure for 
defeating a conspiracy which (with a full knowledge 
of the falsehood of his assertion) he asserts to have 
been formed for a Inas
acre of the people of Paris, 
and .which he 1110re than insinuates was the \vork 
of his late unhappy Inaster, - who was universally 
known to carry his dread of shedding the blood of 
his 1110St guilty subjects to an excess. 
" 'Vithout the day of the 10th," says he, " it is evi- 
dent that "we :-;hould have been lost. The court, pre- 


* Letter to the National Assemb!y, signed, The Minister cif the 
Interior, HOJ..AXD; dated Paris, Sept. 3rd, 4th year oj Liberty_ 
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lYll'ed for a long time, waited for the hour which was 
to accumulate all treasons, to display over Paris the 
standard of death, and to reign there by terror. The 
sense of the people, (le sentiment,) always just and 
ready .when their opinion is not cqrrupted, foresaw 
the epoch marked for their destruction, and rendered 
it fatal to the conspirators." He then proceeds, in 
the cant which has been applied to palliate all their 
atrocities from the 14th of July, 1789, to the present 
tÌllle : - "It is in the nature of things," continues 
he, "and in that of the human heart, that victory 

hould bring with it some excess. The sea, agitated 
by a violent storm, roars long after the telnpest; but 
everything has bounds, which ought at length to be ob- 
selTed. " 
In this Inemorable epistle, he considers such ex- 
ce

es as fatalities arising fr0111 the \ery nature of 
things, and consequently not to be punbhed. He 
ano,,
s a space of tilne for the duration of these agi- 
tations; and lest he should be thought rigid and too 
scanty in his llleasure, he thinks it may be long. 
But he would haye things to cease at length. But 
when? and 'where? - When they may approach his 
own person. 
"Yesterday," says he, "the ministers 'lcere de- 
nounced: vaguely, indeed, as to the 'matter, because 
subjects of reproach were wanting; but with that 
wal'lllth and force of assertion which strike the im- 
agination and seduce it for a m0111ent, and which 
u1Ïslead and destroy confidence, without which no 
luau should renlaill in place in a free govel'luuent. 
}Te
terdúy, agrlÙt, in an assembly of the presidents 
of all the section
, convoked by the n1Ínisters, with 
the vie,v of conciliating all minds, and of mutua] 
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explanation, I perceived that distrust which s
tspects, 
interrogates, and fetters operations." 
In this manner (that is, in nnltual suspicions and 
interrogatories) 'this virtuous 
:1:illister of the Home 
Department, and all the 111agistracy of Paris, spent 
the first day of the massacre, the atrocity of ,vhich 
has spread horror and alarm throughout Europe. It 
does not appear that the putting a stop to the massa- 
cre had any part in the object of their meeting, or in 
their consultations when they were met. Here was 
a nlinister trelnblingly alive to his own safety, dead 
to that of his fellow-citizens, eager to preserve his 
place, and worse than indifferent about its most im- 
portant duties. Speaking of the people, he says 
"that their hidden enemies may make use of this 
agitation" (the tender appellation which he gives to 
horrid massacre) " to hurt their best friends and their 
most able difenders. Already the example begins: let 
it restrain and arrest a :just rage. Indignation car- 
ried to its height commences proscriptions which fall 
only on the guilty, but in which error and particular 
passions may shortly involve the honest man." 
He saw that the able artificers in the trade and 
mystery of murder did not choose that their skill 
should be unelllployed after their first work, and 
that they were full as ready to cut off their rivals as 
their enemies. This gave him one alarm that was 
Rerious. This letter of Roland, in every part of it, 
lets out the secret of all the parties in this Revolution. 
Plena rimarum est
. hac atque illac perfluit. We see 
that none of them conden1n the occasional practice of 
murder,-provided it is properly applied,-providcd 
it is kept within the bounds which each of those par- 
ties think proper to prescribe. In this case Roland 
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feared, that, if what was occasionally useful shuuld 
become habitual, the practice n1Ïght go further than 
was convenient. It Inight involve the best friends 
of the last Revolution, as it had done the heroes of 
the first Revolution: he feared that it would not be 
confined to the La Fayettes and Clermollt-Tonnerres, 
the Duponts and Barnaves, but that it might extend 
to the Brissots and ,r ergniauds, to the Condorcets, 
the Pétions, and to himself. Under this apprehen- 
sion there is no doubt that his humane feelings were 
altogether unaffected. 
His obser"\"'ations on the massacre of the preceding 
day are such as cannot be passed over. " Yester- 
day," Faid he, .. was a day upon the events of which 
it is perhaps necessary to leave a veil. I know that 
the people with their vengeance 'lningled a sort of :jus- 
tice: they did not take for ,ictims all who presented 
theillselves to their fury; they directed it to them u'ho 
lUlll for a llfll[J tÙne been spared by the sword of the 
law, and who they believed, from the peril of circum- 
stances, should be sacrificed without delay. But I 
know that it is easy to villains and traitors to n1Ïsrep- 
re
ent this effervesceJlre, and that it must be checked; 
I know that we owe to all France the declaration, that 
the executive power could not foresee or prevent this 
exce
s 
 I know" that it is due to the constituted au- 
thorities to IJlace a lin1Ït to it, or consider themselves 
as abolished." 
In the n1Ïdst of this carnage he thinks of nothing 
but throwing a veil o"\"'e1' it, - which was at once to 
cover the guiltr froIl1 punislllnent, and to extinguish 
all COllI passion for the sufferers. He apologizes for 
it; in fact, he justifies it. He who (as the reader 
ha
 just 
een in what is quoted fron1 this letter) feels 
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so nluch indignation at " vague denunciations," when 
lllade against hiluself, and from which he then feared 
nothing lllore than the subversion of his power, is 
not a
halned to consider the charge of a conspiracy 
to massacre the Parisians, brought against his master 
upon denunciations as vague as possible, or rather 
upon no denunciations, as a perfect justification of 
the monstrous proceedings against. hilu. He is not 
ashamed to call the murder of the unhappy priests 
in the Carmes, who were under no criminal denun- 
ciation 'whatsoever, a "vengeance mingled with a sort 
of }ustice "; he observes. that they" had been a long 
tÌ1ne spared by the sword of the law," and calls byan- 
ticipation all those who sho-uld represent this "ejfer- 
vescerwe " in other colors villains and traitors: he did 
not then foresee how soon himself and his accom- 
plices would be under the necessity of assuming the 
pretended character of this new sort of " villany and 
treason," in the hope of obliterating the meluory of 
their former real villanies and treasons; he did not 
foresee that in the course of six lTIonths a forinal 
lTIanife
to on the part of himself and his faction, writ- 
ten hy his confederate Brissot, was to represent this 
" ejfe1've
cence" as another "St. Bartholomew," and 
speak of it as "l1aving 'Jnade humanity shudder, and 
s1.,zlied the Revolution forever." * 
It is very remarkable that he takes upon hÌ1uself 
to know the lllotives of the assassins, their policy, and 
even what they" believed." How could this be, if 
he had no connection with them? He praises the 
lnurderers for not having taken as yet all the lives 
of those \vho had, as he calls it, "presented themselves 
as victÏ1ns to their fury." He paints the miserable 
. See p. 12 and p. 13 of this translation. 
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prisoners, who had been forcibly piled upon one 
another in the Church of the Carn1elites by his fac- 
tion, as presenting themselves as victims to their fu- 
ry, - as if death was their choice, or (allowing the 
idiom of his language to make this equivocal) as if 
they were by some accident presented to the fury of 
their assassins: whereas he knew that the leaders 
of the murderers sought these pure and innocent 
victims in the places where they had deposited them 
and were sure to find them. The very selection, 
which he praises as a sort of :justice tempering their 
fury, proves beyond a doubt the foresight, delib- 
eration, and method with which this massacre was 
made. He knew that circumstance on the very day 
of the commencement of the massacres, when, in all 
probability, he had begun this letter, - for he pre- 
sented it to the Ås
en1bly on the very next. 
lV-hilst, however, he defends these acts, he is con- 
scious that they will appear in another light to the 
world. He therefore acquits the executive power, 
that is, he acquits hiIllself, (but only by his own 
assertion,) of those acts of "vengeance nzixed with a 
sort of :justice," as an "excess 'which he could neither 
foresee nor prevent." He could not, he says, foresee 
these acts, when he tells us the people of Paris had 
sagaci ty so well to foresee the designs of the" court 
on the 10th of August, - to foresee thelll so well 
as to mark the precise epoch on which they were to 
be executed, and to contrive to anticipate th
m on 
the very day: he could not foresee these events, 
though he declares ill. this "'\ery letter that victory 
rnu
t bring ,vith it son1e excess, - that ., the sea roars 
lUIlY after the telnpe
t." So far as to his foresight. 
A:-:: to his di
po
ition to prevent, if he had foreseen, 
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the massacres of that day, - this will be judged by 
his care in putting a stop to the massacre then going 
on. This was no n1atter of foresight: he was in the 
very midst of it. lie does not so much as pretend 
that he had used any force to put a stop to it. But 
if he had used any, the sanction given under his hand 
to a sort of justice in the murderers was enough to 
disarm the protecting force. 
That approbatioil of what they had already done 
had its natural effect on the executive assassins, then 
in the paroxysm of their fury, as well as on their em- 
ployers, then in the midst of the execution of their 
deliberate, cold-blooded system of murder. lIe did 
not at all differ from either of them in the principle 
of those executions, but only in the tinle of their du- 
ration, - and that only as it affected himself. This,. 
though to him a great consideration, was none to his 
confederates, who ,vere at the same time his rivals. 
They were encouraged to accomplish the work they 
had in hand. They did accomplish it; and whilst 
this grave moral epistle from a grave minister, recom- 
n1ending a cessation of their work of "vengeance 
lningled with a sort of justice," was before a grave 
assembly, the authors of the massacres proceeded 
without interruption in their business for four days 
together, - that is, until the seventh of that month, 
and until all the victims of the first proscription in, 
Paris and at Versailles and several other places ,vere 
Ï1nn101ated at the shrine of the grim l\Ioloch of liberty 
and equality. All the priests, all the loyali
ts, all the 
first essayists and novices of revolution in 1789, that 
could be found, were promiscuously put to death. 
Through the whole of this long letter of Rolallrl, it 
is curious to remark how the nerve and vigor of his 
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style, which had spoken so potently to his sovereign, 
is relaxed when he addresses himself to the sanS-Cll- 
lottes, - how that strength and dexterity of arm, with 
which he parries and beats down the sceptre, is en- 
feebled and lost when he conles to -fence with the 
poniard. 'Yhell he speaks to the populace, he can no 
longer be direct. The whole compass of the language 
is tried to find synonYllles and cirCUllllocutions for 
massacre and Inurder. Things are never c3lled by 
their comnlon names. 
Iassacre is son1etilnes agita- 
tion, sOllletÍlnes e.ffervescence, sometimes exceðð, some- 
times too continued an exercise of a revolutionary 
pO'll'er. 
However, after what had passed had been praised, 
or excused, or pardoned, he declares loudly against 
such proceedings in future. Crimes had pioneered 
and nlade sn100th the way for the Inarch of the vir- 
tues, and from that tilne order and justice and a 
sacred regard for personal property were to become 
the rules for the new delnocracy. Here Roland and 
the Bris
otins leagued for their own preservation, by 
endeavoring to preserve peace. This short story will 
render nlany of the parts of Brissot's panlphlet, in 
which Roland's views and intentions are so often al- 
luded to, the more intelligible in themselves, and 
the 1110re useful in their application by the English 
reader. 
Under the cover of these artifices, Roland, Brissot. 
and their party hoped to gain the bankers, merchant

 
substantial tradeslnen, hoarders of assignats, and pur- 
chasers of the confiscated lands of the clergy and gen- 
try to join with their party, as holding out some sort 
of security to the effects which they posses::5ed, whether 
these effects ""'ere the acquisitions of fair commerce: 
VOL. v 6 
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or the gains of jobbing in the mifoìfortunes of their 

ountry and the plundcr of their fellow-citizcns. In 
this design the party of Roland and Brissot succceded 
in a great degrçe. They obtained a lnajority in the 
X atiollal COll\Telltion. C01l1posed, however, as that 
a-ssen1hly is, their Inajority was far froln steady. But 
whilst they appeared to gain the Convention, and 
Inauy of the outlying departlnents, they lost the city 
of Paris entirely and irrecoverably: it was fallen into 
the hands of 
Iarat, Robespierre, and Danton. Their 
instrulnents \vere the sans-culottes, or rabble, who 
dOlnincered in that capital, and were wholly at the 
devotion of those incendiaries, and received their daily 
pay. The people of property were of no consequcnce, 
and trembled before 
Iarat and his janizaries. As 
that great n1an had not obtained the helm of the state, 
it was not yet cOlne to his turn to act the part of Bris- 
sot and his friends in the assertion of subordination 
and regular governrnent. But" Robespierre has sur- 
vived both these rival chiefs, and is now the great 
patron of J acobiu order. 
To balance the exorbitant power of Paris, (which 
threatened to leave nothing to the National Conven- 
tion but a character as insignificant as that \vhich 
the first Assélnhly had a
signed to the unhappy Louis 
the Sixteenth,) the faction of Brissot, whose leaders 
were Roland, Pétion, Vergniaud, Isnard, Condorcet, 
&c., &c., &c., applied thelnselves to gain the great 
cOlnlnercial towns, Lyons, 
Iarseilles, Rouen, Nalltes, 
and Bordeaux. The republicans of the Brissotin 
description, to wholn the concealed royalists, still very 
numerous, joined theillselves, obtained 3 tClnporary 
superiority ill all these places. In Bordeaux, on 
account of the activitf and eloquence of 
on1e of its 
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representatives, this superiority was the most distin- 
guished. This last city is seated on the Garonne, 
or Gironde; and being the centre of a department 
named fron} that river, the appellation of G-irondists 
was given to the .whole party. These, and some other 
to\vns, declared strongly against the principles of an- 
archy, and against the despotism of Paris. N umer- 
ous addresses were 
ent to the Convention, prolnising 
to maintain its authority, which the addressers were 
phmsed to consider as legal and constitutional, though 
chosen, not to COillpose an executive goyernment, but 
to form a plan for a Constitution. In the Conven- 
tion measures were taken to obtain an armed force 
fronl the several departments to Inaintain the freedon} 
of that body, and to pro\ide for the personal safety 
of the members: neither of which, froin the 14th of 
July, 1789, to this hour, have been really enjoyed by 
their asselublies sitting under any denomination. 
This schenle, which was well conceived, had not 
the desired success. Paris, from which the Conven- 
tion did not dare to move, though some threats of 
such a departure were from thne to time thrown 
out, was too powerful for the party of the Gironde. 
Sonle of the proposed guards, but neither with reg- 
ularity nor in force, did indeed arrive: they were 
debauched as fast as they caIne, or were sent to the 
frontiers. The galne played by the' revolutionists 
in 1789, with respect to the French guards of the 
unhappy king, was now played against the depart- 
lllental guards, called together for the protection of 
the revolutionists. Every part of their own policy 
comes round, and strikes at their own power and 
their own lives. 
The Parisians, on their part, were not slow in tak- 
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ing the alarm. They had just reason to apprehend, 
that, if they permitted the smallest delay, they should 
see themselves besieged by an army collected from 
all parts of France. vTiolent threats were thro"rl1 
out against that city in the Asselnbly. Its total 
destruétion was menaced. A very relnarkable ex- 
pression was used in these debates, - " that in future 
times it might be inquired on what part of the Seine 
Paris had stood." The faction which r
lled in Paris, 
too bold to be intimidated and too vigilant to be sur- 
prised, instantly armed themselves. In their turn, 
they accused the Girondists of a treasonable design 
to break the republic one and indivisible (whose unity 
they contended could only be preserved by the su- 
premaey of Paris) into a number of confederate com- 
monwealths. The Girondin faction on this account 
received also the name of Federalists. 
Things on both sides hastened fast to extremities. 
Paris, the mother of equality, was herself to be equal- 
· ized. 
Iatters were come to this alternative: either 
that city nlust be reduced to a mere member of the 
federative republic, or the Convention, chosen, as 
they said, by all France, was to be brought regularly 
and systelnatieally under the dominion of the Com- 
mon Hall, and even of anyone of the sections of 
Paris. 
In this awful contest, thus brought to issue, the 
great mother club of the Jacobins ,vas entirely in the 
Parisian interest. The Girondins no longer dared 
to show their faces in that assembly. Nine tenths 
at least of the Jacobin clubs, throughout Franee, ad- 
hered to the great patriarchal J acohinière of Paris, 
to which they were (to use their own term) affiliat- 
ed. No authority of magistracy, judicial or executive, 
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had the least \veight, whenever these clubs chose to 
interfere: and they chose to interfere in everything, 
and on every occasion. All hope of gaining them to 
the support of property, or to the acknowledgnlellt 
of any law ?ut their o\vn will, was evidently vain 
and ho.peless. Nothing but an arnied insurrection 
against their anarchical authority could answer the 
purpose of the Girondins. A.narchy was to be cured 
by rebellion, as it ha
 been caused by it. 

\..s a preliminary to this attell1pt on the J acobins 
and the commons of Paris, 'which it was hoped would 
be supported by all the remaining property of France, 
it became absolutely necessary to prepare a 111anifes- 
to, laying before the public the "whole policy, genius, 
character, and conduct of the partisans of club gov- 
erllnlent. To 111ake this exposition as fully and clearly 
as it ought to be n1ade, it was of the saIne unavoid- 
able necessity to go through a series of transactions, 
in which all those concerned in this Revolution were, 
at the several periods of their activity, deeply in- 
volved. In consequence of this design, and under 
these difficulties, Brissot prepared the following dec- 
laration of hi
 party, which he executed \vith no 
slllaU ability; and in this manner the 'whole Inystery 
of the French Revolution was laid open in all its 
parts. 
It is ahnost needless to 111ention to the reader the 
fate of the design to w-hich this pamphlet ,vas to 
be subservient. The J acobills of Paris were 1110re 
pr0111pt than their adversaries. They ''lere the read- 
iest to resort to what La Fayctte calls the 1nost sacred 
of all duties, tltat of insurrectiun. ..1.nother era of holy 
insurrection conllnenced the 31st of last :\Iay. .As. 
the first fruits of that insurrection grafted on ill- 
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surrection, and of that rebellion Ì1nproving upon 
rebellion, the sacred, irresponsible character of the 
lnenlbers of the Convention ,vas laughed to scorn. 
They had themselves shown in their proceedings 
against the late king how little the most fixed prin- 
cIples are to be relied upon, in their revolutionary 
Constitution. The nlembers of the Girondin party 
in the Convention were seized upon, or obliged to 
save themselves by flight. The unhappy author of 
this piece, with twenty of his associates, suffered 
together on the scaffold, after a trial the iniquity of 
which puts all description to defiance. 
The English reader will draw from this work of 
Brissot, and from the result of the last struggles of 
this party, some useful lessons. He will be enabled 
to judge of the inforluation of those who have under- 
taken to guide and enlighten us, and who, for rea- 
sons best known to thelllseives, have chosen to paint 
the French Revolutioll and its consequences in bril- 
liant and flattering colors
 They ,vill know how 
to appreciate the liberty of France, which has been 
so lunch n1agnified in England. They "will do justice 
to the \visdoll1 and goodness of their sovereign and 
his Parlialnent, who have put them into a state of 
defence, in the war audaciously made upon us in 
favor of that kind of liberty. ''"'"hen we see (as hcre 
we must see) in their true colors the character and 
policy of our enelnies, our gratitude will become an 
active principle. It will produce a strong and zeal- 
ous coöperation with the efforts of our government 
in favor of a Constitution under which we enjoy 
advantages the full value of which the querulous 
weakness of human nature requires sOlnetimes the 
opportunity of a conlparison to understand and to 
relish. 


.. 
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Our confidence in those who watch for the puhlic 
will not be lessened. We shall be sensible that to 
alarnl us in the late circu1l1stances of our affairs ,,-as 
not for our luolestation, but for our security. We 
shall be sensible that this alarm was not ill-timed,- 
and that it ought to haye been given, as it was given, 
before the enelllY had tilne fully to mature and ac- 
con1plish their plans for reducing us to the condition 
of France, as that condition is faithfully and without 
exaggeration described in the following work. We 
now have our ar1ns in our hands; we have the means 
of opposing the sense, the courage, and the resources 
of England to the deepest, the 1nost craftily devised, 
the best con1bined, and the most extensive design 
that ever was carried on, since the beginning of the 
world, against all property, all order, all religion, all 
la\v, and all real freedom. 
The reader is requested to attend to the part of 
this pa1nphlet which relates to the conduct of the 
J acobills ,vith regard to the Äustrian Netherlands, 
which they call Belgia or Belgium. It is from page 
seyenty-two to page eighty-four of this translation. 
Here their views and designs upon all their neighbors 
are fully displayed. Here the 'whole ll1ystery of their 
ferocious politics is laid open \vith the utmost clear- 
ness. IIere the manner in which they would treat 
e\ery nation into wl1Ïch they could introduce their 
.doctrines and influence is distinctly marked. .".... e 
see that no nation was out of danger, and we see 
what the danger 'was with which e\ery nation was 
threatened. The writer of this lJanlphlet throws the 
1>la111e of several of the 1110st violent of the proceed- 
iugs on the other party. lie and his friends, at the 
ti111C alluded to, had a 1najority in the 
 ational ÅS- 
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semhly. He adInits that neither he nor they ever 
publicly opposed thef'c measures; but he attributes 
their silcnce to a fear of rendering thelnselvcs sus- 
pected. It is lnost certain, that, whether froll1 fear 
or froln approbation, they never di
covered any dis- 
like of those proceedings till DUIHouriez was driven 
froin the K etherlands. But ,vhatever their Illotive 
\vas, it is plaiIl that the most violent is, and since 
the Revolution has always been, the predolninant 
party. 
If Europe could not be saved without our interpo- 
sition, (Inost certainly it could not,) I aln sure there 
is 110t all Englislllnan 'who would not blush to be left 
out of the general effort made in favor of the gcneral 
safety. But we are not secondary parties in this 
war; we are principals in the danger, and ought to be 
principals in the exertion. If any Englislullan asks 
whether the designs of the Frcnch assassins are con- 
fined to the spot of Europe which they actually deso- 
late, the citizen Brissot, the author of this book, and 
the author of the declaration of war against England, 
will give him his answer. He will find in this book, 
that the republicans are divided into factions full of. 
the most furious and destructive anÌ1nosity against 
each other; but he will find also that there is one 
point in which they perfectly agree: that they are 
all enemies alike to the governnlellt of all othcr na- 
tions, and only contend 'with each other about the 
Ineans of propagating thcir tencts and extending 
their en1pire by conquest. 
It is true that in this present work, which the 
author professedly designed for an appeal to foreign 
nations and posterity, he has dresseù up the phil()
o- 
phy of his own faction in as decent a garb as he 
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could to nlake her appearance in public; but through 
every di
guise her hideous figure nlay be distinctly 
seen. If, howe,er, the reader still "ishes to see her 
in all her naked defornlÌty, I would further refer him 
to a private letter of Brissot, wTitten towards the end 
of the last year, and quoted in a late very able paln- 
phlet of )Iallet Du Pan. " We must" (says our phi- 
losopher) 10.. set fire to tlte fOllr corners of Europe"; in 
that alone is our safety. "IJu1nouriez cannot suit us. 
I always distrusted him. 
Iiranda is the general for 
us: he understands the revolutionary power; he has 
courage, li!Jhts," &c. * Here e,erything is fairly 
avowed in plain language. The triulllph of philos- 
ophy is the uniyersal conflagration of Europe; the 
only real dissatisfaction ,vith DUlllouriez is 3 sus- 
picion of his nloderatiol1; and the secret 1l10tive of 
that preference which in this ,ery panlphlet the au- 
thor gives to )Iiranda, though without assigniug his 
reasons, is declared to he the superior fitness of that 
foreign ad,enturer for the purposes of sub,ersion and 
destruction. On the other hand, if there can be any 
111an in this country so hardy as to undertake the de- 
fence or the apology of the present monstrous usurp- 
ers of France, and if it should be said in their favor, 
that it is not just to credit the charges of their elle- 
lilY Brissot against them, who have actually tried and 
condemned him on the very same charges alnong 
others, we are luckily supplied with the best pos- 

ilJle evidence in support of this part of his book 
against them: it COines froI11 alnong thell1Selyes. 
Can1Ïlle Desllloulins published the IIistory of the 
Bri
sotills in answer to this very address of Bris- 


· See the translation of 
Iallet Du Pan's work, printed for Owen, 
p.53. 
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f'ot. It \vas the counter-manifesto of the last holy 
reyolution of the 31st of l\Iay; and the flagitious 
orthodoxy of his 'writings at that period has been 
adll1Ïtted ill the late scrutiny of him by the Jaco- 
bin Club, when they saved hÌln from that guillotine 
"\vhich he grazed." In the beginning of his work 
he displays "the task of glory," as he calls it, which 
presented itself at the opening of the Convention. 
..A..lI is sum1lled up in two points: "To create the 
French Republic; to disorganize Europe; perhaps to 
purge it of its ty'rants by tlte er'uption of the volcanic 
principles of equality." * The coincidence is exact; 
the proof is cOlllplete and irresistible. 
In a cause like this, and in a tiIne like the present, 
there is no neutrality. They who are not actively, 
and with deci:;ion and energy, against J acobinislll 
are its partisans. They who do not dread it love it. 
It cannot be viewed with indifference. It is a thing 
Inade to produce a po,verful Î1npression on the feel- 
ings. Such is the nature of J acobinisln, such is the 
nature of man, that this syste111 must be regarded 
either with enthusiastic adlniration, or with the high- 
est degree of ùetestation, resentlnent, and horror. 
Another great lesson may be taught by this book, 
and by the fortune of the author and his party: I 
11lean a lesson drawn fi'om the consequences of en- 
gaging in daring innovations from an hope that we 
l11ay be able to lill1it their mischievous overation at 
our pleasure, and by our policy to secure uur:;elvc:; 
against the eftect of the evil exall1ples we hold out to 
the 'world. This les
on is taught through ahnost all 
the Ï1nportant pages of hi:;tory; but never has it beon 


.. See the translation of the History of the Brissotins by Camille 
Vesmoulins, printed for Owen, p. 2. 
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taught so clearly and so awfully as at this hour. The 
revolutionists who have just suffered an ignolniniou
 
death, under the sentence of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, (a tribunal composed of those with whon} thcy 
had triulnphed in the total destruction of the ancient 
government,) were by no llleans ordinary men, or 
,yithout very considerable talents and resources. But 
with all their talents and resources, and the apparent 
momentary extent of their power, we see the fate of 
their projects, their po-wer, and their persons. We 
see before our eyes the absurdity of thinkÏI1g to esta b- 
lish order upon principles of confusion, or with the 
materials and instrulnents of rebellion to build up a 
solid and stable government. 
Such partisans of a republic amongst us as may 
not have the worst intentions \vill see that the prin- 
ciples, the plans, the n1anners, the morals, and the 
whole systen1 of France is altogether as adverse to the 
fOl'll1ation and duration of any rational schelue of a 
republic as it is to that of a n10narchy, absolute or 
linlitcd. It is, indeed, a system which can only an- 
swer the purposes of robbers and nlurderers. 
The translator has only to say for h Ílll self, that he 
has found SOlne difficulty in this version. His origi- 
nal author, through haste, perhaps, or through the 
perturbation of a n1illd filled with a great and ardu- 
ous enterprise, is often obscure. Thcre are SOlne pas- 
f'ages, too, in which his language requires to be first 
translated into Frcnch, - at least into such French a
 
the .ÅcadenlY would in fonner tinlcs have tolerated. 
He 'writes with great force and "i\"acity; but the lau- 
guage, like everything else in his country, has under- 
gone a revolution. The translator thought it best to 
be as literal as pos
ible, concciving such a trall
la- 
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tion would perhaps be the most fit to convey the au- 
thor's peculiar moùe of thinking. In this way the 
tran
lator has no credit for style, but he n1akes it up 
in fidelity. Indeed, the facts and observations are so 
much more Ï1nportant than the style, that no apology 
is ,vallted for producing theln in any Íntelligible man- 
ner. 
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[The Address of 
I. Brissot to his Constituents being now almost 
forgotten, it has been thought fight to add, as an Appendix, that part 
of it to which 
Ir. Burke points our particular attention, and upon 
which he so forcibly comments in his Pret
lce.] 


T HREE sorts of anarchy have ruined our affairs 
in Delghull. 
The anarchy of the administration of Pache, which 
has cOlnpletely disorganized the supply of our arnlies : 
which by that disorganization reduced the arlny of 
Dumouriez to stop in the middle of its conquests; 
which struck it nlotionless through the months of 
November and Decenlber; which hindered it frOIl) 
joining Beurllonville and Custine, and from forcing 
the Prussians and Åustrians to repass the Rhine, and 
afterwards fronl putting thenIselves in a condition to 
invade Holland sooner than they did. 
To this state of ministerial anarchy it is necessary 
to join that other anarchy which disorganized the 
troops, and occasioned their habits of pillage; and 
lastly, that anarchy which created the revolutionary 
power, and forced the union to France of the COUll- 
tries we had invaded, before things were ripe for such 
a measure. 
Who could, however, doubt the frightful evils that 
w'ere occasioned in our armies oy that doctrine of an- 
archy ,vhich, under the shadow of equality of right, 
would estahli
h equality of fact? This is universal 
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,. equality, the scourge of society, as the other is the 
support of society: an anarchical doctrine which 
would level all things, talents and ignorance, virtues 
aud yices, places, usages, and services; a doctrine 
which begot that fatal project of organizing the arn1Y, 
presented by Duhois de Crancé, to ,vhich it ,viII be in- 
debted for a cOlnplete db:organization. 
)lark the date of the presentation of the system of 
this equality of fact, entire equality. It had been 
projected and decreed even at the very opening of 
the Dutch campaign. If any project could encourage 
the want of discipline in the soldiers, any scheme 
could disgust and banish good officers, and throw all 
things into confusion at the moment when order alone 
could giye victory, it is this project, in truth, so stub- 
born]y defended by the anarchists, and transplanted 
into their ordinary tactic. 
Ho,v could they expect that there should exist any 
discipline, any subordination, when even in the camp 
they pern1Ït n10tions, censures, and denunciations of 
officers and of generals? Does not such a disorder 
de
troy all the respect that is due to superiors, and 
all the 11llItual confidence without which success can- 
not be hoped for? For the spirit of distrust lnakes 
the soldier suspicious, and intÏ1nidates the general. 
The first discerns treason in every danger; the sec- 
ond, always placed between the necessity of coulJuest 
and the Ï1nage of the scaffold, dares not raise him- 
self to bold conception, and. those heights of courage 
which electrify an army aud insure victory. Tu- 
renne, in our time, would have carried his head to 
the scaffold; for he was sOlnetiu1es heat: but the rea. 
son why he more frequently conquered was, that his 
discipliÚe ,vas severe; it was, that his soldiers, confid- 
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ing in his talents, ne,er muttered discontent i.nstea.d 
of fighting. ,rïthout reciprocal confidence betweea 
the 
olùier and the general, there can be no arnlY, no 
,ictorJT, especially in a free government. 
Is it not to the saine srsteln of anarchy, of equal- 
lzation, and want of subordination, which has been 
reconullended in some clubs and defended even in 
the Con,ention, that we owe the pillages, the mur- 
ders, the enorn1Íties of all kinds, which it was difficult 
for the officers to put a stop to, frolll the general spir- 
it of insubordination, - excesses .which have rendered 
the French nalne odious to the Belgians? ...tgain, is 
it not to this systeln of anarchy, and of robbery, that 
,ve are indebted for the revolutioll{lry po ZlJer, which 
has so justly aggravated the hatred of the Belgians 
against France? 
"That did enlightened republicans think before the 
10th of August, lllen who wished for liberty, not only 
fur tltelr oU'n country, but fa}" all Europe? They be- 
lieved tllat they could generally establish it by exciting 
tlte governed against the gorernors, in letting the people 
see tlte facility and the advantages of such insurrections. 
But how can the people be led to that point? By 
the exaluple of good governluent established aillong 
u
; by the exanlple of order; by the care of spread- 
ing nothing but llloral ideas al110ng theln: to respect 
their properties and their rights; to re
pect their 
prejudice
, e,en when we cOlnbat then1: by tlisill- 
terc
tedlles
 in defcnding the people; by a zeal to 
e
telld the spirit of liberty aillongst then1. 
This system ,,-as at fir
t followed. * Excellent panl- 


· The most seditious libels upon all governments, in ordcr to e'-- 
t"itc insurrection in Spain, Holland, and other countries. - TRASS- 
LA'fOR. 
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phlets froln the pen of Condorcet prepared the people 
for liberty; the 10th of Augu
t, the republican de- 
crees, the battle of V almy, the retreat of the Prus- 
sians, the victory of J el11appes, all spoke in favor of 
France: all was rapidly destroyed by tlte revolution- 
æry p01.t'er. Without doubt, good intentions lnade 
the lnajority of the A.ssel11bly adopt it; they ,,,,ould 
plant the tree of liberty in a foreign soil, under the 
shade of a people already free. To the eyes of the 
people of Belgium it seemed but the mask of a new 
foreign tyranny. This opinion was erroneous; I will 
f'uppose it so for a n10n1ent; but still this opinion of 
Belgium deserved to be considered. In general, we 
have always considered our own opinions and our 
own intentions rather than the people whose cause 
we defend. We have given those people a will: that 
is to say, we have more than ever alienated them from 
Ii berty . 
How could the Belgic people believe themselves 
free, since we exercise for them; and over them, the 
rights of sovereignty, - ,vhen, without consulting 
thel11, we suppress, all in a mass, their ancient usa- 
ges, their abuses, their prejudices, those classes of so- 
ciety ,vhich without doubt are contrary to the spirit 
of liberty, but the utility of whose destruction was 
not as yet proved to them? How could they believe 
thelnselves free aud sovereign, when we n1ade thel11 
take such an oath as we thought fit, as a test to give 
them the right of voting? How could they believe 
themselves free, when openly despising their relig- 
ious worship, w"hich religious ,vorship that supersti- 
tious people valued beyond their liberty, beyond even 
their life; when we proscribed their priests; whell 
we banished theln froln their asselnblies, 'where they 
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were in the practice of seeing them go, ern; when we 

eized their revenues, theii' domains, and riches, to 
the profit of the nation; when we carried to the very 
censer those hands which they regarded as profane '? 
Doubtless these operations were founded on princi- 
pIes; but those principles ought to bave had the con- 
sent of the Belgians, before they were carried into 
· practice; otherwise they necessarily became our most 
cruel enemies. 
Arrived ourselves at the last bounds of liberty and 
equality, tl'anlpling under our feet all human super- 
stitions, (after, however, a four years' 'war with them,) 
we atteu1 pt all at once to rai
e to the san1e eillinence 
lllen, strangers even to the first eleillentary principles 
of liberty, and plunged for fifteen hundred years in 
ignorance and superstition; we wished to force lllen 
to see, when a thick cataract covered their eyes, even 
before we had removed that cataract; we would force 
lllen to see, whose dulness of character had raised a 
mist before their eyes, and before that character was 
altered. *" 


· It may not be amiss, once for all, to remark on the style of all 
the philosophical politicians of France, Without any distinction in 
their several sects and parties, they agree in treating all nations who 
will not conform their government, laws, manners, and religion to 
the new French fashion, as an herd of slat'es. They consider the con- 
tent with which men live under those governments as stupidity, anù 
all attachment to religion as the effect of the grossest ignorance, 
The people of the Netherlands, by their Constitution, are as mUl"h 
entitled to be called free as any nation upon earth. The Austrian 
gO\.ernment ( until some wild attempts the Emperor Joseph made on 
the French principle, but which have been since abandoned by the 
court of Vienna) has been remarkably mild. No people were more 
at their ease than the Flemish subjects, particularly the lower classes. 
It is ('urious to hear this great oculist talk of couching the calamet 
by which the Netherlands were blindtd, and hindered from seeing in 
VOL, v. 7 
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Do you believe that the doctrine which now pre- 
vails in France ,vould have found D1any partisans 
among us in 1789? No: a revolution in ideas and 
in prejudices is not lnade with that rapidity; it 
llloves gradually; it does not escalade. 
Philosophy does not inspire by violence, nor by 

eduction; nor is it the s,vord that begets love of 
liberty. 
Joseph the Second also borrowed the language of 
philosophy, 'when he wished to suppress the monks 
in Relgiun1, and to seize upon their revenues. There 
was seen on hÜn a mask only of philosophy, covering 
the hideous countenance of a greedy despot; and the 
people ran to anns. Nothing better than another 
kind of despotism has been seen in the revolutionary 
power. 
We have seen in the comn1issioners of the N a- 
tional Convention nothing but proconsuls working 
the mine of Belgium for the profit of the French 
nation, seeking to conquer it for the sovereign of 
Paris, - either to aggrandize his en1pire, or to share 
the Lurdens of tho debts, and furnish a rich prize 
to the robbers who don1Íneered in France. 
Do you believe the Belgians have ever been the 


. 


its proper colors the beautiful yision of the French republic, which 
he has himself painted with so masterly an hand. That people must 
needs be dull, blind, amr brutalized by fifteen hundred years of super- 
stition, (the time clapscd since thc introduction of Christianity 
amongst them,) who coulù prefcr their former state to the present 
<õfate fir France! The reader .will remark, that the only difference 
bctween Brissot and his adversaries is in the mode of bringing other 
nations into the pale of the French republic. The!} would abolish 
the order anel classes of society, and aU rcJigion, at a stroke: Brissot 
would have just the same thing d
me, but with more address and 
management. - TRANSLATOR. 
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dupes of tho
e well-rounded periods which they vend- 
ed in the pulpit in order to familiarize them to the 
idea of an union with France: Do you believe they 
were eyer imposed upon by those yotes and re
olu- 
tions, made by what is called ac{òlamation for their 
union, of which corruption paid one part,. and fear 
forced the remainder? 1\ho, at this time of dav, 
b unacquainted with the springs and wires of their 
miserable puppet-
how : 1171.0 does not J....no'z' the "arct::ol. 
jf pri I ry ð rnbl' 8, compos 0 apes .dent, of a 
g retlli y a/lel üJ" 8 me s
ist(lId8, 'no;se day' 8 'úrk u:a
 
pldel for ì So: it is not by means which belong 
only to thieves and despots that the foundations 
of liberty can be laid in an enslaved country. It 
i::; not by tho
e means. that a new-born republic a 
people who know not yet the elements of republican 
governments. can be united to us. Even .slayes do 
not suffer themselves to be seduced by such artifices; 
and if they have not the strength to resist, they have 
at lea,t the sense to know how to appreciate the val- 
ue of such an attempt. 
If we would attach the Belgians to us. we must at 
lea5t enlighten their minds by good _l"ritillgs
. we mu..t 
send to them 's
onaries. and not de
potic commi5- 
sioners.t 1\ e ought to give them time to see. - to 
perceive by them
elves the advantages of liberty the 
unhappy effects of superstition. the fatal spirit of 
priesthood. .Ànd whilst we waited for this moral 


See tbe corre;:,pondence of Dumonriez, e;;;pecially the letter of 
the 12th of 
Iarch. 
f They have not as yet proceeded farther with regard to the En
- 
lish dominions. Here we only 5ee as yet the good wrilin s of Paine, 
and of his learned 8S3ociatcs, and tbe labors of the mi
unary club$, 
and other ze.l1ou5 in5tructors. - TR.L

L..o\TOR. 
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revolution, we should have accepted the offers which 
they incessantly repeated to join to the French anny 
an arlny of fifty thousand men, to entertain them at 
their own expense, and to advance to France the 
specie of "\vhich she stood in need. 
But have we ever seen those fifty thousand sol- 
diers who were to join our army as soon as the 
standard .of liberty should be displayed in Belgiuln? 
Have we ever seen those treasures which they were 
to count into our hands? Can we either accuse the 
sterility of their country, or the penury of their treas- 
ure, or the coldness of their love for liberty ? No ! 
despotism and anarchy, these are the benefits which 
we have transplanted into their soil. We have acted, 
we have spoken, like masters; and from that time 
we have found the Flemings nothing but jugglers, 
who made the grimace of liberty for Inoney, or 
slaves, who in their hearts cursed their ne\v tyrants. 
Our con1Inissioners address thein in this sort: " Yon 
have nobles and priests among you: drive thein out 
without delay, or we will neither be your brethren 
nor your patrons." They answered: " Give us but 
time; only leave to us the care of refonning these 
institutions." Our answer to them was: "No! it 
Inust be at the moment, it lnust be on the spot; 
or we will treat you as enelnies, we 'will abandon 
you to the resentment of the Austrians." 
'Vhat could the disarlned Belgians object to all 
this, surrounded as they were by seventy thousand 
men? They had only to hold their tongues, and to 
bow down their heads before their masters. They 
did hold their tongues, and their silence is recei,
\.'d 
as a sincere and free assent. 
Have not the strangest artifices been adopted to 
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prevent that people from retreating, and to constrain 
then1 to an union? It was foreseen, that, as long 
as they were unable to effect an union, the States 
.would preserve the suprelne authority amongst them- 
selves. Under pretence, therefore, of relieving the 
people, and of exercising the sovereignty in their 
right, at one stroke they abolished all the duties 
and taxes, they shu
 up all the treasuries. Fron1 
that time no more receipts, no more public money, 
no more means of paying the salaries of any man 
in office appointed by the States. Thus was anarchy 
organized amongst the people, that they might be 
conlpelled to throw thelllSelves into our arnlS. It 
became neces
arr for those who administered their 
affairs, under the penalty of being exposed to sedi- 
tion, and in order to avoid their throats being cut, 
to have recourse to the treasury of France. 'Yhat 
did they find in this treasury? ÅSSIG
ATS. - 
These assignats were advanced at par to Belgium. 
By this means, on the one hand, they naturalized 
this currency in that country, and on the other, 
they expected to make a good pecuniary transaction. 
Thus it is that covetousness cut its throat with its 
own hands. The Belgians have seen ?
n t!tis forced 
introduction of assignats not/ling but a double robbery,,' 
and they have only the more violently hated the 
union with France. 
Recollect the solicitude of the Belgians on that 
subject. ""-ith "'''hat earnestness did they conjure 
you to take off a retroactive effect frol11 these as- 
signats, and to prevent then1 fron1 being applied to 
the paYlnent of debts that ,vere contracted anterior 
to the union! 
Did not this language energetically enough signify 
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that they looked upon the assignats as a leprosy, and 
the union as a deadly contagion? 
And yet what regard was paid to so just a de- 
mand ? It was buried in the Comrnittee of Finance. 
That comrnittee wanted to n1ake anarchy the means 
of an union. They only busied then1selves in making 
the Belgic Provinces subservient to their finances. 
Cambon said loftily before the Belgians thernselves: 
The Belgian war costs us hundrèds of millions. Their 
ordinary revenues, and even some extraordinary tax- 
es, will not answer to our reimbursen1ents; and yet 
we have occasion for them. The mortgage of our 
assignats draws near its eud. What must be done? 
Sell the Church property of Brabant. There is a 
mortgage of hvo thousand millions (eighty n1Îllions 
sterling). How shall we get possession of them? 
By an immediate union. Instantly they decreed this 
union. 1\len's minds were not disposed to it. What 
does it signify? Let us make thern vote by means 
of money. Without delay, therefore, they secretly 
order the Minister of Foreign Affairs to dispose of 
four or five hundred thousand livres (20,000l. ster- 
ling) to 'make the vagabonds of BrMssels drunk, and to 
buy proselytes to the union in all the States. Eu t 
even these means, it was said, will obtain but a 
,,?eak minority in our favor. "That does that sig- 
nify? Revolutions, said they, are made only by nzi- 
norities. It is the nlÍnority which has 'lnade the Revo- 
lution of France
' it is a 'lninority which has made the 
people triun
ph. 
The Belgic Provinces were not sufficient to satisfy 
the voracious cravings of this financial system. Cam- 
bon wanted to unite everything, that he might sell 
everything. Thus he forced the union of Savoy. In 
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the war with Holland, he saw nothing but gold to 
seize on, and assignats to sell at par.* "Do not 
let us disselnble," said he one day to the Comn1Ït- 
tee of General Defence, in presence even of the pa- 
triot deputies of Holland, "you have no ecclesias. 
tical goods to offer us for our i,ndemnity. IT IS 
Å REVOLUTIO
 I
 THEIR COUKTERS AXD 
IROX CHESTS t that must be made amongst the 
DUTCH." The word was said, and the bankers Abe- 
ma and 'T an Staphorst understood it. 
Do you think that that word has not been worth 
an army to the Stadtholder? that it has not cooled 
the ardor of the Dutch patriots? that it has not com- 
manded the vigorous defence of Williaulstadt? 
Do you believe that the patriots of .Amsterdam, 
when they read the preparatory decree which gave 
France an execution on their goods, - do you be- 
lieve that those patriots would not have liked better 
to have remained under the government of the Stadt- 
holder, who took frol11 them no l110re than a fixed 
portion of their property, than to pass under that of 
a reyolutionary power, which would make a complete 
re\ olution in their bureaus and strong-boxes, and 
reduce thelll to wretchedne
s and rags? t Robbery 


· The same thing will happen in Savoy. The persecution of the 
clergy has soured people's minds. The commissaries represent them 
to us as good Frenchmen. I put them to the proof. "T"here are the 
legions'? How! thirty thousand Savoyards, - are they not armed to 
defend, in concert with us, their liberty 1- BRI
SOT. 
t Porteftllille is the word in the original. It signifies all mo\ra- 
ble property which may be represented in bonds, notes, bills, stocks, 
or any sort of public or plivate securities. I do not know of a single 
\\ ord in English that answers it: I have therefore substituted that of 
Iron Chests, as coming nearest to the iùea. - TRAssLAToR. 
t In the originalles f'édlll're à fa sansculotterie, 
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and anarchy, instead of encouraging, will ahvays sti- 
fle revolutions. 
" But why," they object to me, " have not you and 
your friends chosen to expose these measures in the 
rostrum of the National Convention? Why have 
you not opposed yourself to all these fatal projects 
of union ?" 
There are two answers to make here, - one gen- 
eral, one particular. 
Y o'u cOlnplain of the silence of honest men! You 
quite forget, then, honest men are the objects of 
your suspicion. Suspicion, if it does not stain the 
soul of a courageous man, at least arrests his 
thoughts in their passage to his lips. The suspi- 
cions of a good citizen freeze those men wholn the 
calumny of the wicked could not stop in their prog- 
ress. 
You complain of their silence ! You forget, then, 
that you have often established an insulting equality 
between theln and men covered with crimes and 
made up of ignon1Ïny. 
You forget, then, that you have twenty times left 
them covered with opprobrium by your galleries. 
You forget, then, that you have not thought your- 
self sufficiently po,vcrful to impose silence upon these 
galleries. 

That ought a wise man to do in the midst of 
these circulnstances? He is silent. He waits the 
lnoment when the passions give way; he waits till 
reason shall preside, and till the multitude shall lis- 
ten to her voice. 
What ha.s been the tactic displayed during all 
these unions? Calnbon, incapable of political calcu- 
lation, boasting his ignorance in the diplomatic, fiat- 
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cering the ignorant lllultitude, lending his name and 
popularity to the anarchists, seconded by their vocifer- 
ations, denounceù ince,santly, as counter-revolution- 
ist
, those intelligent persons who were desirous at 
least of having things discussed. To oppose the acts 
of union appeared to Callibon an overt act of trea- 
son. The wish so lunch as to reflect and to deliber- 
ate was in his eyes a great crime. He calumniated 
our intentions. The voice of every deputy, especially 
my "Voice, would infallibly have been stifled. There 
were spies on the very monosyllables that escaped 
our lips. 
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 I Y DE...lR SIR, - I have been told of the vol- 
1\ untary which, for the entertainment of the 
House of Lords, has been lately played by his Grace 
the **** of *******, a great deal at Iny expense, and 
a little at his own. I confess I should have liked the 
cOInposition rather better, if it had been quite llew. 
But every man has his taste, and his Grace is an ad- 
mirer of ancient music. 
There may be sOlnetimes too much even of a good 
thing. A toast i
 good, and a bumper is not bad: 
but the best toasts may be so often repeated as to 
disgust the palate, and ceaseless rounds of bunlper:-, 
may nauseate and overload the stomach. The ears 
of the most steady-voting politicians may at last be 
stunned with" three times three." I am sure I have 
been very grateful for the flattering remembrance 
made of nle in the toasts of the Revolution 
ocieÌ\T, 
'" 
and of other clubs formed on the same laudable plan. 
.After giving the brimlning honors to Citizen Thonlat: 
Paine and to Citizen Dr, Priestley, the gentlenlen of 
these clubs seldom failed to bring me forth in Iny 
turn, and to drink, "
Ir. Burke, and thanks to hillt 
for the di
cussion he has provoked." 
I found 11lyself elevated with this honor; for. e,peì1 
1 ty the colli
ion of resi
tance, to be the llÌcans of 
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striking out sparkles of truth, if not merit, is at least 
felici ty. 
Here I might have rested. But when I found that 
the great advocate, 
fr. Erskine, condescended to re- 
sort to these bumper toasts, as the pure and exuber- 
ant fountains of politics and of rhetoric, (as I hear he 
did, in three or four speeches made in defence of eel'. 
tain worthy citizens,) I was rather let down a little. 
Though still somewhat proud of myself, I was not 
quite so proud of my voucher. Though he is no 
idolater of faIne, in some way or other Mr. Erskine 
will ahvays do hÏ1nself honor. Methinks, however, 
in following the precedents of these toasts, he seemed 
to do more credit to his diligence as a special plead- 
er than to his invention as an orator. To those who 
did not know the abundance of his resources, both of 
genius and erudition, there was something in it that 
indicated the want of a good assortlnent, with regard 
to richness and variety, in the magazine of topics and 
cOInnlonplaces which I suppose he keeps by hi1n, in 
ilnitation of Cicero and other renowned declaimers of 
antiquity. 
1\11'. Erskine supplied something, I allow, froin the 
stores of his imagination, in metamorphosing the jo- 
vial toasts of clubs into solemn special arguments at 
the bar. So far the thing showed talent: however, I 
must still prefer the bar of the tavern to the other 
bar. The toasts at the first hand were better than 
the arguments at the second. Even when the toasts 
began to grow old as sarcasms, they were washed 
down with still older pricked election Port; then the 
acid of the wine made some anlends for the want of 
anything piquant in the wit. But when his Grace 
gave thein a second transformation, and brought out 
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the vapid stuff which had wearied the clubs and dis- 
gusted the court
, the drug made up of the botton1s 
of rejected bottles, all smelling so wofully of the cork 
and of the cask, and of everything except the hon- 
est old lalnp, and when that sad draught had been 
farther infected with the jail pol'ution of the Old 
Bailey, and was dashed and brewed and ineffectually 
stummed again into a senatorial exordium in the 
House of Lords, I found all the high flavor and 
111antling of my honors tasteless, flat, and stale. 
Gnluckily, the new tax on wine is felt even in the 
greatest fortunes
 
nd his Grace submits to take up 
with the heel-taps of 
fr. Erskine. 
I have had the ill or good fortune to provoke two 
great men of this age to the publication of their opin- 
ion
: I lllean Citizen Tholllas Paine, and his Grace 
the **** of *******. I am not so great a leveller 
as to put these two great men on a par, either in 
the state
 or the republic of letters; but "the field 
of g-lory is a field for all." It is a large one, indeed; 
and we all lllay run, God knows where, in chase of 
glory, over the boulldle
s expanse of that wild heath 
who
e horizon always flies before us. I assure his 
Grace, (if he "ill yet gi,e llle lea,e to can him so
) 
whate\"er lllay be said on the authority of the clubs 
or of the hal', that Citizen Paine (who, they will haye 
it. hunts with me in couples, and who only mo,el;; as 
I drag hinl along) has a sufficient acti,ity in his own 
nati\ge benevolence to di
po
e and enable him' to take 
the lead for hÏInself. IIe is ready to bla
phelne his 
God, to insult his king, and to libel the Constitution 
of his country, without any provocation frOlll me or 
any encouragement fron1 his Grace. I a

ure hinl 
that I shall not be guilty of the injustice of charging 
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Mr. Paine's next work against religion and hUll1an 
society upon his Grace's excellent speech in the 
House of Lords. I farther assure this noble Dukè 
that I neither encouraged nor provoked that worthy 
citizen to seek for plenty, liberty, safety, justice, or 
lenity, in the falnine, in the prisons, in the decrees 
of Convention, in the revolutionary tribunal, and ill 
the guillotine of Paris, rather than quietly to take 
up with \vhat he could find in the glutted Inarkets, 
the unbarricadoed streets, the drowsy Old Bailey 
judges, or, at worst, the airy, wholesome pillory of 
Old England. The choice of country was his own 
taste. The writings were the effects of his own zeal. 
In spite of his friènd Dr. Priestley, he was a free 
agent. I adn1Ït, indeed, that my praises of the Brit- 
ish government, loaded with all its incumbrane('
, 
clogged with its peers and its beef, its parsons and 
its pudding, its commons and its beer, and its dull 
slayish liberty of going about just as one pleases, had 
something to provoke a jockey of Norfolk, * who was 
inspired with the resolute alnbition of becolning a cit- 
izen of France, to do something which Inight render 
him worthy of naturalization in that grand asyhul1 
of persecuted merit, sOlnething which should entitle 
him to a place in the senate of the adoptive country 
of all the gallant, generous, and humane. This, I 
say, was possible. But the truth is, (with great def- 
erence to his Grace I say it,) Citizen Paine acted 
without any provocation at all; he acted solely from 
the native impulses of his own excellent heart. 
IIis Grace, like an able orator, as he is, begins with 
giving nle a great deal of praise for talents which I 
do not possess. He does this to entitle himself, on the 


. Mr. Paine is a Norfolk man, from Thetford. 
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credit of thi
 gratuitous kindness, to exaggerate my 
ahu
è of the parts which his bounty, and not that of 
Xature, has bestowed upon me. In this, too, he has 
condescended to copy 
Ir. Erskine. These priests (I 
hove they will excu
e 111e, I Blean priests of the Rights 
of 
Ian) begin by cro"wning nle with their flowers and 
their fillets, and bedewing me ,vith their odors, as a 
preface to their knocking me on the head with their 
consecrated axes. I have injured, say they, the COll- 
stitution; and I have abandoned the \Yhig party and 
the "....hig principles that I profes
ed. I do not nlean, 
IllY dear Sir, to defend myself against his Grace. I 
have not much interest in ,,-hat the world shall think 
or 
ay of me; as little has the world an interest 
in what I shall think or say of anyone in it; and 
J w-ish that his Grace had suffered an unhappy 
man to enjoy, in his retreat, the melancholy privi- 
leges of obscurity and sorrow. .At any rate, I have 
spoken and I have "Titten on the subject. If I 
ha-V"e 1\Titten or spoken so poorly as to be quite for- 
got, a fresh apology will not Inake a more lasting 
Ílnpression. ,,, I must let the tree lie as it falls." 
Perhaps I must take SOllie shame to myself. I COtl- 
fes
 that I have acted on IllY own principles of gov- 
ernment, and not on those of his Grace, 'which are, 
I dare say, profound and wise, but which I do not 
pretend to understand. 
.ts to the party to which he 
alludes, and which has long taken its leave of nle
 1 
believe the principles of the book which he conden1l}
 
are \ery cOllfor111able to the opinions of 111any of th
 
lllOst conside1"able and nlost grave in that descrip- 
tion of politicians. ,...\.. few, indeed, who, I admit, are 
equally re
pectable in all points, differ fronl nle, and 
talk his Grace's language. I alll too feeble to con- 
VOL. v. 8 
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tcnd with theln. They have the field to themselves. 
There are others, very young and very ingenious per.. 
sons, who form, prohably, the largest part of what 
his Grace,. I believe, is pleased to consider as that 
party. Sorne of then1 were nut Lorn into the ,vorld, 
and all of then1 were children, when I entered into 
that connection. I give due credit to the censorial 
brow, to the broad phylacteries, and to the Ï1nposing 
gravity of tho
e magisterial rabbills and doctors in 
the cabala of poli tical science. I adlnit that " wisdolll 
is as the gray hair to nlan, and that learning is like 
honorable old age." But, at a tÏ1ue when liberty is 
a good deal talked of, perhaps I nlight be excused, 
if I caught something of the general indocility. It 
n1Ïght not be surprising, if I lengthened nlY chain a 
link or two, and, in an age of relaxed discipline, gave 
a trifling indulgence to Iny own notions. If that 
could be allowed, perhaps I Inight sOlnetillles (by 
accident, and without an unpardonable crime) trust 
as much to illY own very careful and very laborious, 
though perhaps sOlllewhat purblind di
quisitions, as 
to their soaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed authority. But 
tile nloaerll liberty is a precious thing. It Inust not 
be profaned by too vulgar an use. It belongs only to 
the chosen few, who are born to the hereditary rep
 
resentatioll of the whole del110Cracy, and \vho leave 
nothing at all, no, not the offal, to us poor outcasts 
of the plebeian race. 
...\..lllongst those gelltlell1en who canle to authority 
as soon or sooner than they caIne of age I do not 
mean to include his Grace. 1Vith all those native 
titles to enlpire over our Inillds .which di
tillgni
h the 
others, he has a large share of expericnce. lIe cer
 
tainly ought to understand the British Constitution 
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;)etter than I do. He has studied it in the fuuda- 
mental part. For one election I ha\e seen. he has 
been concerned in twenty. Xobody is les::; of a vh- 
iona1'Y theorist; nobody has drawn his Rpeculations 
lnore from practice. X 0 peer has condescended to 

uperintend ,vitb 11101'e vigilance the declining fran- 
chises of the poor COllilnons. "With thrice great 
He1'lnes he has out watched the Bear." Often have 
his candles been burned to the snuff, and glinllnered 
and stunk in the sockets, whilst he grew pale at 
his constitutional studies; long, sleepless nights has 
he wa
ted, long, laboriou
, ::5hiftle
s journeys has he 
luade, and great SUIUS has he expended, in order to 

ecure the purity, the independence, and the sobriety 
of elections, and to gi\e a check, if possible, to the 
ruinous charges that go nearly to the destruction of 
the right of election itself. 
Àn1Ïdst these his labors, his Grace will be pleased 
to forgive me, if IllY zeal, less enlightened, to be sure, 
than his by midnight lalnps and studies, has pre- 
sl.uned to talk too favorably of this Constitution, and 
even to say sOlllething sounding like approbation of 
that body .which has the honor to reckón his Grace at 
the head of it. Those who dislike this partiality, or, 
if his Grace please
, this flattery of Inine, have a com- 
fort at hand. I lllay be refuted and' brought to sha}1le 
hy the Ill0St cOllvincing of all refutations, a practical 
refutation. Every Ï1H.Ii,idual peer for hinlself may 
,ho\v that I was ridiculously wrong; the ".1101e body 
of those noble persons nlay refute n1e for the whole 
cOl'}JS. If they plea
e. they are D10re powerful advo- 
cate::; against thelll
elves than a thou
and scribblers 
like me can be in their favor. If I .were even pos- 
se

ca of those power::; which his Grace, ill order to 
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heighten n1Y offence, is pleased to attribute to me, 
there would be little difference. The eloquence of 

Ir. Erskine Inight save 
Ir. ***** frolll the gallows, 
but no eloquence could save 
Ir. Jackson from the 
effects of his O"wn potion. 
In that unfortunate book of Inine, which is put in 
the Index E:tlJurgatorius of the 1110dern Whigs, I l11Ïght 
have spoken too favorably not only of those who wear 
coronets, but of those who wear crOWllS. Kings, how- 
ever, have not only long arms, but strong ones too. 
A great Northern potentate, for instance, is able in 
one lTIOment, and with one bold stroke of his diplo- 
matic pen, to efface all the vohllues which I could 
write in a century, or which the lllost laborious pub- 
licists of Germany ever carried to the fair of Leipsic, 
as an apology for monarchs and lllonarchy. 'Vhilst 
I, or any other poor, puny, private :;ophist, was de- 
fending the Declaration of Pilnitz, his 
Iajesty might 
refute me by the Treaty of Basle. Such a n10narch 
may destroy one republic because it had a king at its 
head, and he Inay balance this extraordinary act by 
founding another republic that has cut off the head 
of its king. r defended that great potentate for a
- 
sociating in a grand alliance for the preservation of 
the old governments of. Europe; but he puts me to 
silence by delivering up all those governments (his 
own virtually included) to the new systeln of France. 
If he is accused before the Parisian tribunal (consti- 
tuted for the trial of kings) for having polluted the 
soil of liberty by the tracks of his disciplined Rlavcf', 
he clears himself by surrendering the finest parts or 
Germany (with a handsome cut of his own terri- 
tories) to the offended majesty of the regicides of 
France. Can I resist this? Am I responsible for 
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it, if, 'with a torch in his hand, and a rope about 
his neck, he lnakes amende honoraòle to the sans-cu- 
lottcrie of the Republic one and indi,isible? In that 
humiliating attitude, in spite of my protest
, he may 

upplicate pardon for his 111enacing proclanlations., 
and, as an expiation to thos
 
hom be failed to 
terrify with his threats, he may abandon those WhOll1 
he had seduced by his promises. He may sacrifice 
the royalists of France, "horn he had called to his 
standard, as a salutary example to those who shall 
adhere to their native sovereign, or shall confide in 
allY other who undertakes the cause of oppressed 
king:
 and of loyal subjects. 
How can I help it., if this high-minded prince will 

ub
cribe to the invectives which the regicides have 
Illade against all kings, and particularly against hinl- 
self? How can I help it, if this royal propagandist 
will preach the doctrine of the Rights of )Ien? Is it 
IllY fault, if his professors of literature read lectures 
on that code in all his acadell1Íes', and if all the pen- 
sioned Inanagers of the new"spapers in his don1Ïnions 
diffn
e it throughout Europe in an hundred journals? 
Can it he attributed to n1e, if he will initiate all his 
grenadiers and all hi
 hussars in these high Illyste- 
l'ies .
 AJ11 I re:-:ponsihle, if he will nlake Le -Droit de 
fHomme., or La, Soureraineté clu PeupZe the favorite pa- 
role of hil..ì n1Ïlitary orders? Xow that his troops are 
to act with the brave legions of free<.10111, no doubt he 
will fit thenl for their fraternity. He "ill teach the 
Prus
ians to think, to feel, and to act like them, and 
to emulate the glories of the 'l"é!Jiment de técluifaud. 
lIe will enlploy the illu
trious Citizen 
anterre
 the 
general of his llew allie
, to instruct the dull Ger- 
luans how they shall conduct thcn}
ch'e
 towardf' 
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persons who, like Louis the Sixteenth, (whose caUfe 
and person he once took into his protection,) shall 
dare, without the sanction of the people, or 'with it, 
to consider themselves as hereditary kings. Can 1 
arre
t this great potentate in his career of glory? 
Alll I blamaùle in reconllnending virtue and religion 
as the true foundation of allillonarchies, because the 
protector of the three religions of the Westphalian 
arrangelnellt, to ingratiate hhnself with the Republic 
of Philo
ophy, shall abolish all the three? It is not 
in IllY power to prevent the grand patron of the Re- 
forrl1ed Church, if he chooses it, fronl annulling the 
Calvinistic sabbath, and establishing the décadi of 
ath018111 in all his states. He may even renounce 
and abjure his favorite mysticisnl in the TOlllple of 
Reason. In these things, at least, he is truly dospot- 
ic. lIe has now shaken hands \vith everything which 
at first had inspired him with horror. It \vonld be 
curious indeed to see (what I shall not, however, 
travel so far to see) the ingenious devices and the 
elegant transparencies \vhich, on 'the restoration of 
peace and the COllunencement of Prussian liberty, 
are to decorate Potsdanl and Charlottenburg fcsteg- 
{Jianti. 'Vhat shades of his arilled ancestors of the 
IIouse of Brandenburg \\'ill the comrl1ittee of Illu- 
rninés raise up in the opera-house of Berlin, to dance 
a grand ballet in the rejoicings for this auspicious 
event? Is it a grand ruaster of the Teutonic orùer, 
or is it the great Elector? Is it the first king of 
Pruf;sia, or the last? or is the whole long line (long, 
I mean, a parte ante) to appear like Banquo's royal 
procession in the tragedy of l\Iacbeth? 
Ilow can I prevcnt all these arts of royal policy, 
and all thesc displayf:, of royal lllagllificcllce? IIow 
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can I prevent the successor of Frederick the Great 
from aspiring to anew, and, in this age, uneXalllplf'0 
kind of glory? Is it in lIlY power to say that he 
shallllot nlake his confe
sions in the style of St. A.u
- 
tin or of Rousseau? that he shall not assume the 
character of the penitent and flagellant, and, grafting 
lllonkery on philosophy, strip himself of his regal 
purple, clothe his gigantic limbs in the sackcloth 
and the hair-.'ildrt, and exercise on his broad shoul- 
ders the disciplinary scourge of the holy order of the 
San..., - Culottes? It is not in me to hinder kings fron1 
making new orders of religious and martial klligh t- 
hood. I aIll not Hercules enough to uphold those 
orbs which the Atlases of the world are so desirous 
of shifting from their weary shoulders. What can 
ùe done againf't the magnanin10us resolution of the 
great to accoll1plish the degradation and the ruin 
of their own character and situation? 
What I say of the German princes, that I say of 
all the other dignities and all the other institutions 
of the Holy ROITIan Enlpire. If they ha'-e a n1Índ to 
de
troy themsclve
, they may put their adyocates to 
silence and their ad,bers to shanle. I have often 
praised the 
\.ulic Council. I t i
 very true, I did so. 
I thought it a tri1n111al as well fornled as lnunan wis- 
dOllI could form a trihunal for coercing the great, 
the rich, and the powerful, - for obliging thel11 to 
subnlÎt their neck" to the iInperiallaws, and to those 
of X ature and of nations: a tribunal 'well cOllcei,ed 
for extirpating peculation, corruption, and oppre
- 
sion fron1 all the part
 of that ,ast, heterogeneous 
Ina
s, called the Gel'lnanic hody. I should not be 
inclined to retract the
e praises upon any of the or- 
dinary lap
es into which hnll1an infinllity will fall; 
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they nlight still stand, though S0111e of their conclu- 
.
nun8 
hould taste of the prejudices of country or of 
faction, whether political or religious. SOlne degree 
even of COITU ption should not Inake Ine think thenl 
guilty of suicide; but if we could suppose that the 
Aulic Council, not regarding duty or even conll110H 
decoru111, listening neither to the secret admonitions 
of conscience nor to the public voice of fan1e, sonIC 
of the melnbers basely abandoning their post, and 
others continuing in it only the more infal110us1y 
to betray it, should give a judgn1ent so shall1eless 
and so prostitute, of such monstrous and even por- 
tentous corruption, that no exan1ple in the history of 
lllllllan depravity, or eycn in the fictions of poetìc i111- 
agination, could lJossibly Inatch it, - if it should be 
a judglnent which, with cold, unfeeling cruelty, after 
long deliberations, should conde111n luillions of inno- 
cent people to extortion, to rapine, and to blood, and 
should devote SOlne of the finest countries upon earth 
to ravage and desolation, - does anyone think that 
. any servile apologies of n1Ïne, or any strutting and 
bullying insolence of their own, can save thel11 fron1 
the ruin that must fall on all institutions of dignity 
or of authority that are perverted froln their purport 
to the oppression of hU111an nature in others and to 
its disgrace in themsel yes? As t11e wisdom of 111en 
lllakes such institutions, the folly of nlen dc
troys 
them. Whatever we may pretend, there is always 
l110re in the soundness of the materials than in the 
fashion of the work. The order óf a good ùuilding 
is something. But if it he wholly declined fronl its 
perpendicular, if the cenlent is loose and incohcrcnt, 
if the stones are scaling with every ehange of the 
weather, and the whole toppling on Ollr head
, what 
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Inatter Ü; it whether we are crushed by a Corinthian 
or a Doric ruin? The fine fornl of a vessel is a nlat- 
tel' of u
e and of delight. It is pleasant to 
ee her 
decorated 'with cost 

nd art. But what signifies 
eyen the mathematical truth of her fornI, - \\yhat 
signify all the art and cost with which she can be 
carved, and painted, and gilded, and covered 'with 
decorations from stelll to stern, - what signify ;11 
he'r rigging and baib
 her flags, her pendants, anè 
her streanler
, - what signify even her cannon, bel' 
stores, and her provi
ion
, if all her planks and thu- 
bel's be unsound and rotten? 


Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvæ filia nobilis, 
Jactes et genus et nomen inutile. 


I have been stiInulated, I know not ho\v, to give 
you this trouble by what very few except IHyself 
would think ,vorth any trouble at all. In a speech 
in the House of Lords, I have been attacked for the 
defcnce of a schelHe of gOYel'nlllent in which that 
hoùy inheres, and in which alone it can exist. Peers 
of Great Britain lllay heconle as penitent as the sover- 
eign of Prussia. They luay repent of what they have 
done in as
ertioll of the honor of their king, and Ìll 
fayor of their own safety. But neyer the glooln that 
lowers o\yer the fortune of the cause, nor anything 
which the great Hlay do .towards hastening then' 
own fall, can lllake Ine repent of what I have done 
ì)y pen or voice (the only anus I possess) in favor 
of the order of things into Vw"hich I was born and ill 
\\ hich I fondly hoped to die. 
In the long series of ages 'v hich have furnishe:J 
the luatter of history, neYer was so beautiful and 
v 
august a spcctacle prescnted to the moral eye as Eu
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Jope afforded the day before the Revolution in France. 
I kIle,,,", indeed, that this prosperity contained in it- 
self the seeds of its own danger. In one part of the 
society it caused laxity and. debility; in the other 
it produced bold spirits and dark designs. A false 
philosophy passed frOln acadenlÍes into courts; and 
the great themselves were infected with the theories 
\vhich conducted to their ruin. Knowledge, which 
in the two last centuries either did not exist at all, 
or existed solidly on right principles and in chasen 
hands, was now diffused, weakened, and perverted. 
General wealth loosened nlorals, relaxed vigilance, 
and increased vresumption. )Ien of talent began to 
conlpare, in the partition of the COllllllon 
tock of 
public prosperity, the proportions of the dividends 
with the lllerits of the clailllants. As usual, they 
found their portion not equal to their estÍ1nate (or 
perhaps to the public estÍ1nate) of their own worth. 
'Yhell it was once discovered by the Revolution in 
Fran
e that a struggle between establishillent and 
rapacity could be lnaintained, though but for one 
year and in one place, I was sure that a practicable 
breà
h was Inade in the whole order of things, and 
in every country. Religion, that held the 11làterials 
of the fabric together, was first systelllàtically loos- 
ened. All other opinions, under the name of preju- 
dices, HUlst fall along 'with it; and property, left Ull- 
defended by principles, becaille a repository of spoils 
to tenlpt cupidity, and not a lllagazine to furnish 
a1'l11S for defence. I knev{, that, attacked on all sides 
by the infernal energies of talents set in action Ly 
vice and disorder, authority could not stand upon 
authority alone. It ,\Tanted sonle other support than 
the !Joise of it:; o\vn gravity. Bituations fOl'lncrly 
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supported persons. It now became necessary that 
personal qualities should support situations. For- 
merly, where authority 'was found, ,visùonl and vir- 
tue 'were presumed. But now the veil was torn, and, 
to keep off sacrilegious intrusion, it was neces
ary that 
in the sanctuary of goverUlllent sOlllething should be 
disclo
ed not only venerable, but dreadful. Govern- 
ment was at once to show itself full of virtue and 
full of force. It wa
 to invite partisans, by l11aking 
it appear to the world that a generous cause was 
to be asserted, one fit for a generous people to en- 
gage in. From passive SUblllission was it to expect 
resolute defence ? No ! It lU11st have warnl advo 
cates and passionate defenders, which an heavy, dif'- 
contented acquiescence never could produce. What 
a ba::;e and foolish thing is it for any consolidated 
body of authority to say, or to act as if it said, " 1 
will put nlY trust, not in my own "Virtue, but in your 
patience; I ,viII indulge in effen1Ïllacy, in indolcnc'. 
in corruption; I will give way to all my pervert 
and vicious humors, because you cannot punish n1\
 
without the hazard of ruining yourselves." 
I wi
hed to warn the people against the greate
 t 
of all eyi1
, - a blind and furious spirit of innova- 
tioll. under the nanle of reform. I l\as, indeed, well 
aware that power rarely reforllls itself. So it is, Ull- 
doubtedly, when all is quiet about it. But I 'vas in 
hopes that provident fear luight prevent fruit'es
 
penitence. I trusteù that danger n1Ìght produce at 
least circun1
pection. I flattered nlyself, in a 1110- 
n1ent like this, that nothing would be added to nlak,' 
authority top-heavy, - that the "Very n10111ent of an 
earthquake 'would not be the tin1e chosen for adr1ill,l 
a story to our hou
e5. I hoped to see the surest of 
111 
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r
forms, perhap
 the only sure reforlll, - the ceasing 
to do ill. In the Inean tÏ1Ile I wished to the people 
thc wisdol11 of knowing how to tolcrate a condition 
which none of thcir efforts. can render Illnch n10re 
than tolerable. It ,vas a condition, however, in which 
everything ,vas to be found that could enable them 
to live to Nature, and, if so they pleased, to live to 
virtue and to honor. 
I do not repent that I thought better of those to 
WhOlll I wished \vell than they will suffer llle long 
to think that they deserved. Far frolll repenting, I 
,vould to God that ne\v faculties had been called up 
in Ine, in favor Bot of this or that nIall, or this or 
that systelll, Lut of the general, vital principle, that, 
,vhilst it was in its vigor, proùuced the state of things 
tran
u1Ïtted to us from our fathers, but which, through 
the joint operation of the abuses of authority and lib- 
erty, l1lay peri
h in our hands. I an1 not of opinion 
that the race of lllen, and the comn10nwealths they 
create, like the bodies of individuals, grow effete and 
Ia.Hguid and bloodles
, and ossify, by the nece
sitics 
of their own conforlnation, and the fatal operation of 
longevity and tiU1C. These analogies betwecn Lodics 
natural and politic, though they may SOlllctÏ1nes illu

 
trate arglunents, furnish no argulllent of theln
elves. 
They are but too often used, under the color of a 

pe('ions philosophy, to find apologies for the despaÏ1 
. 
of laziness and pu
illallin1Ïty, and to excu
e the want 
of all lnallly efforts, \VhCll the exigencies of our COUll- 
try 
an for thelll tlH
 lnore loudly. 
j row often has public calanlÌty been arrested on 
the very hrink of ruin hy the spasonable cnergy of 
a sillP..lc IHan! ITave we no 
u('h nlan alnonp:
t n
? I 
LUll as sure as I alll of IllY lJeing, that one vIgorous 
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n1Ïnd. without office. without situation, without puhlic 
functions of any kind, (at a tilHe when the want of 
such a thing is felt, as I am sure it is,) I f'ay, Olle 
such man, confiding in the aid of God, and full of 
just reliance in his own fortitude. vigor, enterpri
e. 
ànd perseverance, \voldù first dr,a\v to hiln son18 
few like hÜllself, and then that multitudes, ha
'dly 
thought to be in existence, would appear and troop 
about hinl. 
If I saw this auspicious beginning. baffled and frn
- 
trated as I anl, yet on the very yerge of a tÏ1nc- 
ly grave, abandoned abroad and desolate at hOlne, 
stripped of nlY .boa
t, IllY hope, IllY con!'olatioll, IllY 
helper, Iny counsellor, and Iny guide. (you know ill 
part what I ha\'e lost. and would to God I could clear 
myself of all neglect and fault in that los
,) yet thus, 
e\Ten thus, I would rake up the fire under all the 
ashes that oppress it. I am no longer patient of the 
public eye; nor anl I of force to win IllY way and 
to justle and elbow' in a crowd. But, e\'en in f'ol- 
itude, something nlay be done for society. The 
llleditations of the closet have infected senates \vith 
a suhtle frenzy, and inflamed ,armies 'with the bran(h
 
of the Furies. The cure nlight conle from the sanle 
source \yith the distenlper. I would add nlY part to 
those who would allilnate the people (whose heart
 
are yet right) to new exertions in the old cause. 
Xovelty is not the only source of zeal. "''''-hy bhould 
not a )Iaccabæus and his brethren arise to as
ert the 
honor of the ancient la\v and to defend the tell1ple 
of their forefathers with a
 ardent a spirit a
 can 
inspire any innoT"ator to destroy the 1110nUnlenb of 
the piety and the glory of ancient ages '? It is not 
a hazarded a

ertion. it is a great truth, that, wIlen 
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once things are gone out of their ordinary course, 
it i
 hy acts out of the ordinary course they can alone 
l'e reëstablished. Republican spirit can only be COll1- 
Imted by a spirit of the saIne nature, - of the saIne 
nature, but informed with another principle, and 
pointing to another end. I \vonld persuade a ref.ìist- 
ance both to the corruption and to the refo1'1nation 
that prevails. It .will not be the \veaker, but lnuch 
the stronger, for cOlnbating both together. A victory 
over real corruptions \vould enable us to baffle the 
spurious and pretended reforl11ations. I would not 
\vish to excite, or eyen to tolerate, that kind of evil 
spirit which evokes the pow'ers of hell to rectify the 
disorders of the earth . No! I. would add Iny voice 
with better, and, I trust, 1110re potent channs, to 
draw down justice and \visdol11 and fortitude from 
heaven, for the correction of human vice, and the 
recalling of hUl11an error from the devious waYR 
into which it has been betr.ayed. I would wish to 
call the iInpulses of individuals at once to the aid 
and to the control of authority. By this, which I 
call the true republican spirit, paradoxical as it luay 
appear, lllonarchies alQne can be rescued fron1 the 
Ï1uhecility of courts and the Inadness of the cro\vd. 
This repuhlican spirit would not suffer l11en in high 
place to hring ruin on their country and on thel11- 
selves. It \yould reforl11, not by destroying, hut by 
saving, the great, the rich, and the powerful. Such 
a republican spirit we perhaps fondly conceive to 
have aninlated the distinguished heroes and patriots 
of old, 'who knew no l110de of policy but religion and 
virtue. These they would have paran10unt to all con- 
stitutions; they would not suffer 11lonarchs, or senates, 
or popular asselublies, under pretences of dignity 
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or authority or freedoll1, to shake off those moral 
riders which reason has appointed to govern every 
sort of rude power. Thcse 1 in appearance loading 
then1 hy their weight, do by that pressure augment 
their essential force. The 11l0nlcntun1 is increased 
by the extraneous w'eight. It is true in moral as it 
is in Inechanieal science. It is true, not only in 
the draught, but in the race. These riders of the 
great, in effect, hold the reins w'hich guide then1 in 
their course, and wear the spur that stÜnulates them 
to the goals of honor and of safety. The great n1ust 
l:.:ubn1Ït to the don1Ïnion of prudence and of virtue, 
or none will long subn1Ït to the don1Ïnion of the 
great. Ðîs te 'JnÍìwren
 quod geris, imperas. This is 
the feudal tenure which they cannot alter. 
. Indeed, IllY dear Sir, things are in a bad state. I 
do not deny a good share of diligence, a very great 
share of ability, and nlueh public virtue to those 
who direct our affairs. But they are incu11lbered, 
not aided, by their very instrtunents, and by all the 
apparatus of the state. I think that our 111Înistry 
(though there are things against thel11 which neither 
you nor I can dissenlble1 and which grieve 11le to the 
heart) is by far the most honest and by far the 
wise
t systeul of achuinistration in Europe. Their 
fall would be no trivial calan1Íty. 
Xot meaning to depreciate the minority in Par- 
lialnent, whose talents are also great, and to whonl 
I do not deny virtues, their systenl seen1S to 1ne to 
he fundamentally wrong. But whether wrong or 
right, they have not enough of coherence alnong 
thenl
eIYes. nor of e:-:tinultion with the public, nor of 
nUluhers. The}T cannot luake up au adillini"-tration. 
X othing is more visible. 
Iany other thing
 are 
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against tholn, 'which I do not charge as faults, uu t 
reckon anlong national Iuisfortunes. Extraordinary 
things HUlst be done, or oue of the parties cannot 
stand as a n1inistry, nor the other even as an oppo- 
sition. They canllot change their situations
 nor can 
any useful coalition be Inade between theln. I do 
not see the n10de of it nor the way to it. This a
- 
pect of things I do not cOllten1plate with plcasure. 
I well kno\y that ever}Tthing of the daring kind 
which I speak of is critical: but the tin1es are crit- 
ical. N e,y things in a new world! I see no hopes 
in the common tracks. If lllen are not to be found 
who can be got to feel within thelll some in1pulse, 
quod ne(jlteo rno1lstrare, et sentio tanturn, and \vhich 
lllakes thenl Ï111patiellt of the present, - if llone can 
be got to feel that private persons n1ay sometÏ111es as- 
sume that sort of luagistraëy :which does not dcpend 
on the nOlllination of kings or the election of the 
people, but has an inhercnt and self-existent po,ver 
which both would recognize, I see nothing in the 
world to .hope. 
If I f'aw such a group beginning to cluster, such 
as they are, they should have (all that I can give) 
lIlY prayers and my advice. People talk of war or 
cry for peace: have they to the bottom considered 
the questions either of v{ar or peace, upon the scale 
of the existing world? No, I fear they have not. 
"Thy should not you yourself be one of those to 
enter your nalne in such a list as I speak of? Y 011 
are young; you have great talents; you have a clear 
head; yon have a natural, fluent, and unforced elo- 
cution; your ideas are just, your sentin1ents bencvo- 
lent, opcn, and enlarged; - but this is too hig for 
your nlodesty. OIl! this lllodesty, in tÌlue and place, 
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is a charn1Ïng virtue, and the grace of all other vir- 
tues. But it is sOlnetinles the worst ene1l1Y they have. 
Let hin1 whose print I gave you the other day be en- 
graved in your lllelllory! Had it pleased Providence 
to have spared hÍln for the trying situations that 
seen1 to be cOIning on, notwithstanding that he was 
sometÏ1nes a little dispirited by the disposition which 
,ve thought sho"rn to depress hÍln and set him aside, 
yet he was alwars buoyed up again; and on one or 
two occasions he discovered ,vhat IÌ1ight be expected 
frOlll the vigor and elevation of ilÍs lnind, from his 
unconqueraLle fortitude, and frolll the extent of his 
resources for every purpose of speculation and of ac- 
tion. Ren1elllber hilll, lny friend, who in the high- 
est degree honored 
lld respected you; and reillem- 
bel' that great parts &'1'e a great trust. RemeInbe1', 
too, that n1Ístaken or misapplied virtues, if they are 
not as pernicious as vice, frustrate at least their OWll 
natural tendencies, and disappoint the purposes of 
the Great Giver. 
Â dieu. . 
Iy dreallls are finished. 
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O F all things, 
an indiscreet tampering with the 
trade of proTIsions is the n10st dangerous, and 
it is always ,vorst in the time when men are 1110St 
disposed to it, - that is, in the time of scarcity; be- 
cause there is nothing on which the passions of men 
are so TIolent, and their judgment so weak, and on 
which there exists such a multitude of ill-founded 
popular prejudices. 
The great use of government is as a restraint; and 
there is no restraint which it ought to put upon oth- 
ers, and upon i.tself too, rather than that 'which i
 
Îlllposed on the fury of speculating under CirCU111- 
stances of irritation. The number of idle tales spread 
about hy the industry of faction and hy the zeal of 
foolish good-intention, and greedily devoured hy the 
lllaligllant credulity of mankind
 tends infinitely to 
aggravate prejudices which in theillseives are more 
than sufficiently strong. In that state of affairs, and 
of the public with relation to them, the first thing 
that government owes to us, the people, is informa- 
tion,. the next is timely coercion: the one to guide 
our judgment; the other to regulate our tempers. 
To pro\ide for us in our nece
sities is Hot in thp 
}lower of goyernment. It 'would be a ,ain prcsulup- 
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tion in statesmen to think they can do it. The.peo- 
pIe maintain them, and not they the people. It is 
in the powe-r of governn1ent to prevent much evil; 
it can do very little positive good in this, or perhaps 
in anything else. It is not only so of the state and 
statesman, but of all the classes and descriptions of 
the rich: they are the pensioners of the poor, and 
are maintained by their superfluity. They are under 
an absolute, hereditary, and indefeasible dependence 
on those who labor and are miscalled the poor. 
The laboring people are only po
r because they are 
nunlerous. Numbers in their nature inlply poverty. 
In a fair distribution among a vast multitude none 
can have n1uch. That class of dependent pensioners 
called the rich is so extremely small, that, if all their 
throats were cut, and a distribution made of all they 
conSUlne in a year, it would not give a bit of bread 
and cheese for one night's supper to those who labor, 
and who in reality feed both the pensioners and them- 
selves. 
But the throats of the rich ought not to be cut, 
nor their magazines plundered; because, in their per- 
sons, they are trustees for those who labor, and their 
hoards are the banking-houses of these latter. Wheth- 
er they mean it or not, they do, in effect, execute 
their trust, - some with lnore, some with less fidelity 
and judgment. But, on the whole, the duty is per- 
forlned, and everything returns, deducting some very 
trifling commission and discount, to the place from 
whence it arose. When the poor rise to destroy the 
rich, they act as wisely for their own purposes as 
when they burn mills and throw corn into the river 
to lIlake bread cheap. 
"Then I say that we of the people ought to be in- 
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formed, inclusively I say we ought not to be flat- 
tered: flattery is the reverse of instruction. The poor 
in that case would be rendered as improvident as the 
rich, which would not 'be at all good for them. 
Nothing can be so base and so "wicked as the politi- 

al canting language, " the laboring poor." Let com- 
passion be ShOWll in action, - the more, the better, 
- according to every n1an's ability; but let there be 
no lamentation of their condition. It is no relief to 
their miserable circumstances; it is only an insult to 
their 111iserable understandings. It arises fro1l1 a to- 
tal want of charity or a total want of thought. Want 
of one kind was never relieved by want of any other 
kind. Patience, labor, sobriety, frugality, and relig- 
ion should be recommended to them; all the rest is 
downright fraud. It is horrible to call them "the 
once happy laborer." 
'Yhether ",
hat may be called the moral or philosoph- 
ical happiness of the laborious classes is increased 
or not, I cannot say. The seat of that species of hap- 
piness is in the mind; and there are few data to as- 
certain the comparative state of the mind at any two 
periods. Philo
ophical happiness is to want little. 
Civil or vulgar happiness is to want much and to 
enjoy much. 
If the happiness of the anin1al man (which cer- 
tainly goes son1ewhere towards the happiness of the 
rational man) be the object of our estilnate, then I 
as
ert
 without the least hesitation, that the condi- 
tion of those who la1Jor (in all descriptions of labor, 
and in all gradations of labor, froln the highest to 
the lowest inclusively) is, on the ,,
hole, extremely 
Ineliorated. if 1l10re aud hetter food is any standard 
of Inelioration. They work 1110re, it is certain; but 
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they have the advantage of their augluented labor: 
yet whether that increa
e of labor be on the whoh' 
a good or an evil is a consideration that would lead 
us a great ,yay, and is not for nlY present purpose. 
But as to the fact of the 111elioration of their diet, I 
shall enter into the detail of proof, whcnever I am 
called npon: in the Ineall thne, the known difficulty 
of contenting them with anything but bread lnade of 
the finest flour and meat of the first quality is proof 
sufficient. 
I further assert, that, even under all the hardships 
of the last year, the laboring people did, either out 
of their direct gains, or from charity , (which it seenlS 
is now an insult to them,) in fact, fare better than 
they did in seasons of COlnlnon plenty, fifty or sixty 
years ago, - or even at the period of IllY English ob- 
servation, which is about forty-four years. I eyen 
assert that full as Inany in that class as ever were 
known to do it before continued to save 1110ney; and 
this I can prove, so far as Iny O'Vll infol'luation and 
experience extend. 
It is not true that the rate of wages has not iu- 
creased with the nominal price of provisions. I allow, 
it has not fluctuated with that price, - nor ought it ; 
and the squires 
f Norfolk had dined, 'when they gave 
it as their opinion that it might or ought to rise and 
fall \vith the market of provisions. The rate of wages, 
in truth, has no direct relation to that price. Labor 
is a cOlnnlodity like every other, and rises or falls 
according to the delnand. This is in the nature of 
things; however, the nature of things has provided 
.. for their necessities. 'Vages have been t,vice raised 
in my tinle; and they bear a full proportion, or even 
a greater than 
ornlerly, to the luediuIl1 of provision 
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during the last bad cycle of t,venty years. They bear 
a full proportion to the result of their labor. If we 
were wildly to attempt to force them beyond it, the 
stone 'which ",e had forced HI) the hill would only fal1 
back upon then1 in a dinlÌnislted delnand, or, ,,
hat 
indeed is the far lesser evil, an agg
'avated price of all 
the provisions which are the result of their manual 
toil. 
There is an implied contract, much stronger than 
any instru1nellt or article of agreenlent between the 
laborer in any occupation and his en1ployer, - that the 
labor, so far as that labor is concerned, shall be suffi- 
cient to pay to the e111ployer a profit on his capital 
and a compen
ation for hi
 risk: in a word, that the 
labor shall produce an adval.ltage equal to the pay- 
n1ent. \\hatever is above that is a direct tax
' and 
if the an10unt of that tax be left to the will and pleas- 
ure of another, it is an arbitrary tax. 
If I understand it rightly, the tax proposed on the 
farnling interest of this kingdolll is to be levied at 
what is called the di
cretion of justices of peace. 
The questions arising on this scheule of arbitrary 
taxation are these: 1Yhether it is better to lea-,e all 
dealing, in which there is no force or fraud, collusion 
or cOlnbillation, entirely to th
 persons mutually con- 
cerned in the matter contracted for, - or to put the 
contract into the hands of those who can have none 
or a very re1110te interest in it, and little or no knowl- 
edge of the subject. 
It 111Îght be iluagined that there would be very lit- 
tle difficulty in solving this question: for 1vhat man, 
of any degree uf reflection, can think that a want of 
intere
t in any subject, clo
ely connected with a want 
of skill in it, qualifies a person to illtel'lueddle ill any 
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the least affair, - much less in affairs that vitally con- 
cern the agriculture of the kingdom, the first of all 
its concerns, and the foundation of all its prosperity 
in every other Inatter by 'which that prosperity is 
produced? . 
The vulgar error on this subject arises from a total 
confu
ion in the very idea of things widely different 
in themselves, - those of convention, and those of 
judicature. 'Vhen a contract is Inaking, it is a mat- 
ter of discret.ion and of interest between the parties. 
III that intercourse, anù in what is to arise froin it, 
the parties are the luasters. If they are not com- 
pletely so, they are not free, and therefore their con- 
tracts are void. 
But this freedom ha
 no farther extent, ,vhen the 
contract is made: then their discretionary powers 
expire, and a lle,v order of things takes its origin. 
Then, and not till then, and on a difference bet,veen 
the parties, the office of the judge COmll1ences. He 
cannot dictate the contract. It is his business to see 
that it be enforced, - provided that it is not contrary 
to preëxisting laws, or obtained by force or fraud. 
If he is in any way a luaker or regulator of the con- 
tract, in so lnuch he is difoiqualified froln heing a 
judge. TIut this sort of confused distribution of ad. 
n1Ïnistrative and judicial characters (of which we 
have already as much as is sufficient, and a little 
more) is not the only perplexity of notions and pas- 
sions which trouble us in the present hour. 
'Vhat is doing supposes, or pretends, that the 
farlner and the laborer have opposite interests, - that 
the fhrlner oppresses the laborer, - and that a gentle- 
man, called a justice of peace, is the protector of the 
latter, and a control and restraint on the fonller; 
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and this is a point I wish to examine in a manner 
it good deal different from that in which gentlemen 
proceed, who confide more in their abilities than is 
fit, and suppose then1 capable of 1110re than any nat- 
ural abilities, fed ,vi th no other than the pro\ender 
furnished by their own private speculations, can ac- 
conlplish. Legislative acts attenlpting to regulate 
this part of econolny do, at least as much as any 
other, require the exactest detail of circumstances, 
guided by the surest general principles that are ne- 
ces
ary to direct experÏ1nellt and inquiry, in order 
again from those details to elicit principles, firm alid 
ltuuinous general principles, to direct a practical le- 
gislative proceeding. 
First, then, I deny that it is in this case, as in any 
other, of necessary h11plication that contracting par- 
ties should originally have had different interests. 
By accident it may be so, undoubtedly, at the outset: 
but then the contract is of the nature of a compro- 
lni
e; and compronlise is founded on circUlnstances 
that suppose it the interest of the parties to be rec- 
onciled in some medium. The principle of con1- 
proluÜ:e adopted, of consequence the interests cease 
to be different. 
But in the case of the farmer and the laborer, 
their interests are always the saIne, and it is abso- 
lutely impossible that their free contracts can be 
onerous to either party. It is the interest of the 
fanner that his work should be done with effect and 
celerity; and that call1lot be, unless the laborer is 
well fed, and otherwise found with such necessaries 
of anin1al life, according to its habitudes, as may 
keep the body ill full force, and the luind gay and 
cheerful. For of all the instrull1ellts of his trade, 
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the labor of luan (what the ancient writers have 
called the instr'lunenturn vocale) is that on which he 
is most to rely for the repayment . of his capital. 
The other two, the semivocale in the ancient classi- 
fication, that is, the working stock of cattle, and the 
instrum.entum rnutum, such as carts, ploughs, spades, 
and so forth, though not all inconsiderable in then1- 
selves, are very n1uch inferior in utility or in ex- 
pense, and, without a given portion of the first, are 
nothing at all. For, in all things whatever, the mind 
is the 1110st valuable and the IUost important; and 
in this scale the whole of agriculture is in a natural 
and just order: the beast is as an informing princi- 
ple to the plough and cart; the laborer is as reason 
to the beast; and the farmer is as a thinking and 
presiding principle to the laborer. An attelupt to 
break this chain of subordination in any part is 
equally absurd; but the absurdity is the most n1is- 
chievous, in practical operation, where it is the most 
easy, - that is, ,vhere it is the n10st subject to an er- 
roneous judgment. 
It is plainly more the farmer's interest that his 
men should thrive than that his horses should be 
well fed, sleek, plump, and fit for use, or than that 
his wagon and ploughs should be strong, in good 
repair, and fit for service. 
On the other hand, if the farmer ceases to profit 
of the laborer, and that his capital is not continual- 
IY.ll1anured and fructified, it is impossible that he 
should continue that abundant nutriment and cloth. 
ing and lodging proper for the protection of the ill- 
struments he employs. 
It is therefore the first and fundamental interest of 
the laborer, that the farmer should have a full incOln- 
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lug profit on the product of his labor. The proposi- 
tion is self-evident; and nothing but the Inalignity, 
IJerverseness, and ill-go,erned passions of luallkind, 
and particularly the en,y they bear to each other's 
prosperity, could pre,ellt their seeing and acknowl- 
edging it, with thankfulness to the benign and wise 
Disposer of all things, who obliges men, whether they 
'will or not, in pursuing their .own selfish interests, 
to connect the general good .with their own individ- 
ual success. 
But who are to judge what that profit and advan- 
tage ought to be? Certainly no authority on earth. 
It is a nlatter of convention, dictated by the recipro- 
cal con,eniences of the parties, and indeed by their 
reciprocal necessities. - But if the farn1er is exces- 
si,ely a,aricious? - "rhy, so much the better: the 
more he desires to increase his gains, the more in- 
terested is he in the good condition of those upon 
whose labor his gains Inust principally depend. 
I shall be told by the zealots of the sect of regu- 
lation, that this lllay be true, and may be safely 
conullitted to the con,entioll of the farmer and the 
laborer, when the latter is in the prÏ1ne of his youth, 
and at the tÏlne of his health and vigor, and in ordi- 
nary ti1nes of abundance. But in calan1itous seasons, 
under accidental illness, in declining life, and with 
the pressure of a nun1erous offspring, the future 
nouri
hers of the con1nlunity, but the present drains 
and blood-suckers of those who produce them, what 
is to be done? "Then a man cannot live and lllain- 
tain his family by the natural hire of his labor, ought 
it not to be raised by authority? 
On this head I must be allowed to subn1Ít what 
IllY opinions have e,er been, and f'on1cwhat at large. 
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And, first, I premise that labor is, as I have already 
intilnated, a cOlnmodity, and, as such, an article of 
trade. If I an1 right in this notion, then labor n1ust 
be subject to all the laws and principles of trade, and 
not to regulations foreign to them, and that may be 
totally inconsÜitent with those principles and those 
laws. When any COlnll1odity is carried to lnarket, 
it is not the necessity of the vendor, but the necessity 
of the purchaser, that raises the price. The extreme 
want of the seller has rather (by the nature of things 
with which we shall in vain contend) the direct con- 
trary operation. If the goods at market are beyond 
the dellland, they fall in their value; if below it, 
they rise. The in1possibility of the subsistence of 
a man who carries his labor to a market is totallJ 
beside the q nestion, in this way of viewing it. The 
only question is, What is it worth to the buyer? 
But if authority COlnes in and forces the Luyer to a 
price, ,vhat is this in the case (say) of a farn1er who 
buys the labor of ten or twelve laboring men, and 
three or foul" handicrafts, - what is it but to make 
an arbitrary diyision of hið property an10ng them? 
The ,vhole of his gains (I say it with the most 
certain conviction) never do aillount anything like in 
value to ,vhat he pays to his laborers and artificers; 
so that a very slnall advance upon ,vhat one luan pays 
to rrnany may absorb the 'whole of ,vhat he possesses, 
and al110unt to an actual partition of all his substancp 
alnong then1. A perfect equality ,vill, indeed, be pro- 
duced, - that is to say, equal want, equal wretched- 
neSH, equal beggary, and, on the part of the partitioll- 
ers, a wofnl, helpless, and deðperate disappoilltlnent. 
Such is the event of all con1pulsory equalizations. 
They pun down what is above; they never raise 
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w.hat is below; and they depress high and low to- 
gether beneath the level of what was originally the 
lowest. 
If a commodity is raised by authority above what 
it will yield with a profit to the buyer, that commod- 
ity will be the less dealt in. If a second blundering 
interposition be used to correct the blunder of the 
first and an atteillpt is made to force the purchase 
of the commodity, (of labor, for instance,) the one of 
these two thing
 lllust happen: either that the forced 
buyer i::; ruined, or the price of the product of the 
labor in that proportion is raised. Then the wheel 
turns round, and the evil complained of falls with 
aggravated weight on the cOlllplainant. The price 
of corn, which is the result of the expense of all the 
operations of husbandry taken together, and for some 
time continued, "ill rise on the laborer, considered 
as a consumer. The very best will be, that he re- 
mains ,vhere he was. But if the price of the corn 
should not c01l1pensate the price of labor, what is far 
n10re to be feared, the most serious evil, the very de- 
struction of agriculture itself, is to be apprehended. 
Nothing is such an enemy to accuracy of judg- 
ment as a coarse" discrhnination, a want of such clas- 
sificatioll and distribution as the subject adn1its of. 
Increase the rate of wages to the laborer, say the 
regulators, - as if labor 'was but one thing, and of 
Olle value. But this very broad, generic terl11, labor, 
admits, at least, of two or three specific descriptions: 
and these ".ill suffice, at least, to let gentlelllen dis- 
cern a little the necessity of proceeding with caution 
in their coercive guidance of those "hose existence 
depends upon the observance of still nicer distinc- 
tions and subdivi
ions than cOlnmollly they resort 
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to in forming their judglnents on this very enlarged 
part of eCOn0111Y. 
The laborers in husbandry may be divided,- 
First, Into those who are able to perform the full 
work of a man, - that is, what can be done by a per
 
son from twenty-one years of age to fifty. I kno,v no 
husbandry work (nlowing hardly excepted) that is not 
equally .within the po,ver of all persons within tho
e 
ages, the 1110re advanced fully cOll1pensatillg by knack 
and habit what they lose in activity. Unquestiona- 
bl y, there is a good deal of difference between the 
value of one man's labor and that of another, froln 
strength, dexterity, and honest application. But I 
all1 quite sure, from my best obsorvation, that any 
given five 11len will, in their total, afford a propor- 
tion of labor equal to any other five within the peri- 
ods of.life I have stated: that is, that alnong such 
five men there will be one possessing all the qualifi- 
cations of a good worknlan, one bad, and the other 
three Iniddling, and approxÍ1nating to the first and 
the last. So that, in so sll1all a platoon as that of 
even five, you will find the full cOlnplclnent of all that 
five men can earn. Taking five and five throughout 
the kingdom, they are equal: therefore an error with 
regard to the equalization of their ,vages by thuse ,vho 
employ five, as farlners do at the very least, cannot be 
considerable. 
Secondly, Those who are able to work, but not 
the cOlllplete task of a day-laborer. This class is 
infinitely diversified, but will aptly enough fall into 
principal divisions. lJIen, froln the decline, ,vhich 
after fifty becolnes every year more scnsiLle, to the 
period of debility and decrepitude, and the Iualaùics 
that preceùe a final dissolution. 1Vol1wn, whose el11- 
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ployuleut on husbandry is but occasional, and who 
differ more in effective labor one from another than 
men do, on account of gestation, nursing, and do- 
Inestic Inanageillent, over and above the difference 
they have in common with men in ad\ancing, in 
stationary, and in declining life. Ohildren, who 
proceed on the reverse order, growing from less to 
greater utility, but with a still greater disproportion 
of llutrÏ1nent to labor than is found in the second of 
these subdi\isions: as is visible to those who "ill give 
theillsel\es the trouble of exalninillg into the interior 
economy of a poor-house. 
This inferior cla
sification is introduced to show 
that laws prescribing or magistrates exercising a 
very stiff and often inapplicable rule, or a blind and 
rash discretion, never can provide the just propor- 
tious beh\?een earning and salary, on the one hand, 
and nutriment on the other: whereas interest, habit, 
and the tacit con\ention that arise fronl a thousand 
nalneless circunlstances produce a tact that regulates 
\vithout difficulty what laws and magistrates cannot 
regulate at all. The first cla
s of labor wants noth- 
ing to equalize it; it equalizes itself. The second 
and third are not capable of any equalization. 
But what if the rate of hire to the laborer comes 
far short of his necessary subsistence, and the calanl- 
ity of the tiltle is so great as to threaten actual fam- 
ine ? Is the poor laborer to be abandoned to the 
flillty heart and griping hand of base self-interest, 
supported by the sword of law, especially when there 
is reason to suppose that the very avarice of farnlers 
thenlselves has concurred with the errors of govern- 
men t to bring fan1Íne on the land ? 
In that case, nlY opinion is this: Whenever it hap- 
VOL. v. 10 
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pens that a luan can claÏ1u nothing according to the 
rules of COlnmerce and the principles of justice, he 
pasfo'es ont of that departlnent, and comes within the 
jurisdiction of lnercy. In that province the n1agis- 
trate has nothing at an to do; his interference is a 
violation of the property which it is his office to pro- 
tect. 'Vithout all doubt, charity to the poor is a di- 
rect and ohligatory duty upon all Christians, Hext in 
order after the paynlent of debts, full as strong, and 
hy Nature lnade infinitely luore delightful to us. 
Pufendorf, and other casuists, do not, I think, denolu- 
lllate it quite properly, when they call it a duty of 
Ílnperfect obligation. But the n1anner, luode, tin1e, 
choice of objects, and proportion are left to private 
discretion; and perhaps for that very reason it is 
perforlned with the greater satisfaction, because the 
discharge åf it has more the appearance of freedo1l1, 0- 
recolulnending us besides very speciaHy to the Divine 
favor, as the exercise of a virtue .1UOSt suitable to a 
'being sensible of its own illfirnlÍty. 
The cry of the people in cities and towns, though 
unfortunately (froln a fear of their luultitude and 
cOluhinatioll) the luost regarded, ought, in fact, to be 
the least attended to, upon this suhject: for citizens 
are in a state of utter ignorance of the means by 
which they are to be fed, and they contribute little or 
nothing, except in an infinitely circuitous lUanneI', to 
their own luaintenance. They are truly fru!Jcs con- 
sumere nati. They are to be hea.rd with great re- 
spect and attention upon n1atters within their prov- 
ince, - that is, on trades and lnanufactures; but on 
anything that relates to agriculture they are to Le lis- 
tened to with the san1e reverence ,vhich we pay to the 
dogu1as of other ignorant and presumptuous lnen. 
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If anyone were to tell them that they were to give 
in an account of all the stock in their shops, - that 
attempts lyould be made to limit their profits, or raise 
the price of the laboring luanufacturers upon them, 
or recolllmend to government, out of a capital froln 
the public revenues, to set up a shop of the same 
commodities, in order to rival them, and keep thenl 
to rea::sonable dealing, - they would very soon see 
the impudence, injustice, and oppression of such a 
course. They would not be mistaken: but they are 
of opinion that agriculture is to be subject to other 
la",?s, and to be governed by other principles. 
.A greater and l110re ruinous mistake cannot be 
fallen ill to than that the trades of agriculture and 
grazing can be conducted upon any other than the 
COlllmon principles of commerce: nalnely, that the 
producer should be permitted, and e,en expected, to 
look to all pO::5sible profit which without fraud or 
violence he can luake; to turn plenty or scarcity to 
the best advantage he can; to keep back or to bring 
forward his COllUllodities at his. pleasure; to account 
to no one for his stock or for his gain. On any other 
terms he is the slaye of the consumer: and that he 
shoulù be so is of no benefit to the COllSUlller. X 0 
slave was ever so beneficial to the master as a free- 
luan that deals with hiIn on an equal footing by 
convention, fonued on the rules and principles of 
contending interests and compron1Ìsed advantages. 
The conSUlller, if he were suffered, would in the end 
al ways .be the dUIJe of his own tyranny and injustice. 
The landed gentlelnan is never to forget that the 
fanner is his representative. 
It is a perilous thing to try experÏ1nents on the 
farmer. The farmer' s capital (except in a fe,v per- 
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suns and in a very few places) is far more feeble than 
cOlnmonly is in1agined. rrhe trade is a very poor 
trade; it is subject to great risks and losses. The 
capital, such as it is, is turned but once in the year; 
ill some branches it requires three years before the 
luoney is paid: I believe never less than three in the 
turnip and grass-land course, which is the prevalent 
course on the In ore or less fertile sandy and gravelly 
loams, - and these compose the soil in the south and 
southeast of England, the best adapted, and perhaps 
the only ones that are adapted, to the turnip hus- 
bandry. 
It is very rare that the most prosperous farmer, 
counting the value of his quick and dead stock, the 
interest of the money he turns, together with his own 
wages. as a bailiff or overseer, ever does make twelve 
or fifteen per centum by the year on his capital. I 
speak of the prosperous. In 1nost of the parts of 
England which have fallen within my observation I 
have rarely known a farmer, .who to his own trade 
has not added SOlue other employment or traffic, that, 
after a course of the most unreluitting parsimony and 
labor, (such for the greater part is theirs,) and per- 
severing in his business for a long course of years, 
died worth more than paid his debts, leaving his pos- 
terity to continue in nearly the same equal conflict 
between industry and want, in which the last prede- 
cessor, and a long line of predecessors before him, 
lived and died. 
Observe that I speak of the generality of farmers, 
who have not more than from one hundred and fifty 
to three or four hundred acres. There are few in 
this part of the country within the fOrIner or much 
beyond the latter extent. U nqucstionably in OtllCl 
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places there are much larger. But I am conTIllced, 
whatever part of England be the theatre of his opera- 
tions, a farmer 'who cultivates twelve hundred acres, 
which I consider as a large fartn, though I know there 
are larger, cannot proceed ,vith any degree of safety 
and effect with a slnallcr capital than ten thousand 
pounds, and that he cannot, in the ordinary course 
of culture, n1akc 1110re upon that great capital of ten 
thousand pounds than hyelve hundred a year. 
As to the weaker capitals, an easy judglnent may 
be formed by what very small errors they may be 
farther attenuated, enervated, rendered unproductive, 
and perhaps totally destroyed. 
This constant precariousness and ultimate mod- 
erate liluits of a farnlcr's fortune, on the strongest 
capital, I 1-'ress, not only on account of the hazard- 
ous speculations of the tilnes, but because the excel- 
lent and 11l0st useful works of my friend, 
Ir. Arthur 
Young, tend to propagate that error (such I am very 
certain it is) of the largeness of a fariller's profits. 
It is not thaf Iris account of the produce does often 
greatly exceed, but he by no means makes the proper 
allowance for accidents and losses. I Inight enter 

 into a convincing detaiL if other nlore trouLlesolne 
and luore neces
ary details 'were not before me. 
Thi
 proposed discretionary' tax on labor militates 
with the reconnnendations of the Board of Agricul- 
tnre: they recollunend a general u
e of the drill cul- 
ture. I agree \\ith the BOêll'fl, that, where the ::,oil 
is not exce
si,cly heavy, or inculubered with large 
loose stone
, (which, howc,er, is the case with nluch 
otherwise good land,) that cour
c is the best and 
most productive, - provided that the D10st accurate 
eye, the Inost vigilant superintendence, the most 
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prompt activity, ,vhich has no such day as to-mor- 
row in its calendar, the Inost steady foresight and 
predisposing order to have everybody and every- 
thing ready in its place, and prepared to take advan- 
tage of the fortunate, fugitiye 1110n1ent, in thi
 co- 
quetting clinlate of ours, - provided, I say, all these 
cOlnbine to speed the plough, I adn1it its superior- 
ity over the old and general methods. But under 
procrastinating, improvident, ordinary husbandmen, 
who n1ay neglect or let slip the few opportunities 
of sweetening and purifying their ground with per- 
petually renovated toil and un dissipated attention, 
nothing, when tried to any extent, can be worse or 
more dangerous: the farm may be ruined, instead 
of having the soil enriched and sweetened by it. 
But the excellence of the n1cthod on a proper soil, 
and conducted by husbandluen, of whom there are 
few, being readily granted, how, and on what condi- 
tions, is this culture obtained? Why, by a very 
great increase of labor: by an augmentation of thp 
third part, at least, of the hand-labor, "to say nothing 
of the horses and machinery elnployed in ordinary 
tillage. N o'v every 111an lnust be sensible how little 
becolnillg the gravity of legislature it is to encourage .- 
a board which recommends to us, and upon very 
weighty reasons unquestionably, an enlarge111ent of 
the capital ,ve elnploy in the operations of the hand, 
and then to pass an act which taxes that manual 
laLur, already at a very high rate, - thus compelling 
us to dinlÎnish the quantity of labor which in the 
vulgar course we actually elnploy. 
What is true of the farmer is equally true of the 
111iddle-Iuan, - ,vhether the nÚdùle-l1Ull1 acts as fac- 
tor, jobber, salesn1an, or speculator, in the ITlarkets 
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of grain. These traders are to be left to their free 
course; and the more they make, and the richer 
they are, and the 1110re largely they deal, the better 
both for the farIner and conSllnler, between w'honl 
they form a natural and most useful link of connec- 
tion, - though by the machinations of the old evil 
counsellor, Envy, they are bated and maligned by 
both parties. 
I hear that middle-men are accused of monopoly. 
\Vithout question, the lllonopoly of authority is, in 
every instance and in every degree, all evil; but the 
monopoly of capital is the contrary. It is a great 
benefit, and a benefit particularly to the poor. .Å. 
tradesillan who has but a hundred pound capital, 
w'hich (say) he can turn but once a year, cannot live 
upon a profit of ten per cent, because he cannot live 
upon ten pounds a year; but a man of ten thou- 
sand pounds capital can live and thrive upon five per 
cent profit in the year, because he has five hundred 
pound:s a year. The saille proportion holds in turn- 
ing it twice or thrice. These principles are plain 
and sinlple; and it is not our ignorance, so nIuch 
as the leyity, the envy, and the malignity of our 
nature, that hinders us from perceiving and yield- 
ing to them: but ,ve are not to suffer our vices to 
u
urp the place of our judglnent. 
The balance between conSulllptioll and production 
luakès price. The lllarket 
ettles, and alone can 
settle, that price. 
Iarket is the meeting and con- 
ference of the ronsuuzer and pl'oducer, when they 
nnltually discover each other's wants. Xobody, I 
believe, has observed w'ith any reflection what Inar- 
ket is, without being astonished at the truth, the cor- 
rectncss, the celerity, the general equity, with which 
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the balance of ,vants is settled. They ,vho ,vish the 
destruction of that balance, and would fain by ar- 
bitrary regulation dccree that defective production 
should not he c0111pensated ùy increased price, di- 
rectly lay their axe to the root of production itself. 
They Inay, even in one year of such false policy, do 
mischiefs incalculable; because the trade of a far111er 
is, as I have before explained, one of the Inost pre- 
carious in its advantages, the most liable to losses, 
and the least profitable of any that is carried on. 
It requires ten tÏ1nes more of labor, of vigilance, of 
attention, of skill, and, let Ine add, of good fortune 
also, to carryon the business of a farmer ,vith suc- 
cess, than what belongs to any other trade. 
Seeing things in this light, I anl far froln presum- 
ing to censure the late circular instruction of Council 
to lord-lieutenants, but I confess I do not clearly dis- 
cern its object. I aln greatly afraid that the inquiry 
will raise sonle alarnl, as a nleasure leading to the 
French system of putting corn into requisition. Fo'll 
that was preceded by an inquisition sOlnewhat sinlÎlaI 
in its principle, though, according to their mode, their 
principles are full of that violence which he're is not 
much to be fearéd. It goes on a principle directly 
opposite to Inine: it preslunes that the nlarket is no 
fair test of plenty or scarcity. It raises a suspicion, 
which Inay affect the tranquillity of the public Inind, 
" that the farmer keeps back, and takes unfair advan- 
tages by delay" ; on the part of the dealer, it gives 
rise obviously to a thousand nefarious speculations. 
In case the return should on the whole prove fa- 
vorable, is it meant to ground a Ineasnre for cncour- 
aging exportation and checking the Ünport of corn? 
If it is not, what end can it answer? And I Lc1ieve 
it is not. 
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This opinion lllay he fortified hy a report gone 
nbroad, that intention

 are entertained of erecting 
public granaries, and that this inquiry is to give 
government an advantage in its purcha
es. 
I hear that such a 111easure has been proposed, and 
is under deliberation: that is, for go\erIllllent to set 
up a granary in every market-town, at the expense 
of the state, in order to extinguish the dealer. and 
to suhject the fanner to the cOllsnn1er, by securing 
corn to the latter at a certain and steady p
'ice. 
If such a schenle is adopted, I should not like to 
ans-wer for the safety of the granary, of the agents, 
or of the tOVDI itself in -which the granary "yas erect- 
ed: the first storm of popular frenzy ,vould fall upon 
that granary. 
So far in a political light. 
III au econo111ical light, I must obser\e that the 
construction of such granaries throughout the king- 
dOlu ,vould be at an expense beyond all calculation. 
The keeping them up ,vould be at a great charge. 
The Inanagen1ent and attendance would require an 
arnlY of agents, store-keepers, clerks, and servants. 
The capital to be elnployed in the purchase of grain 
would be enorlnous. The' wa!3te. decay, and corrup- 
tion would be a dreadful dra whack on the 'whole 
dealing; and the dissatisfaction of the people, at hav- 
ing decayed. tainted, or corrupted corn f:;old to thelll, 
a
 nlust be the ca
e, ,vonld be serious. 
This climate (-whatever others lllay be) is not fa- 
vorable to granaries, where -wheat is to he kept for 
any tilHe. The bef't, and indeed the only good gran- 
ary, is the rick-yard of the fanner, ,,-here the corn is 
preservcd in its o,nl straw, s"\\-ect, clean, "\\'hulc"'unlc, 
free fruIH venuin and froIn insects, and COlllpal'ativcly 
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at a trifle of expense. This, and the barn, cnjoying 
InallY of the saIne advantages, have been the sole 
granaries of England fron1 the foundation of its agri- 
culture to this day. All this is done at the eXpell:5e 
of the unùertaker, and at his sole risk. He contrib- 
utes to goverllnlellt, he receives nothing froln it but 
protection, and to this he has a claim. 
The n10111ent that governillent appears at Inarket, 
all the principles of lllarket will be subverted. I 
don't know \vhether the farmer will suffe
 by it, 
as long as there i::; a tolerable luarket of cOlnpeti- 
tiOll; but I am sure, that, ill the first place, the trad- 
ing government will speedily become a bankrupt, and 
the consumer in the end 'will suffer. If govel'lunent 
lnakes all its purchases at once, it \vill instantly raise 
the market upon itself. If it n1akes theln by degrees, 
it nlust follow the course of the n1arket. If it follo\vs 
the course of the nlarket, it \vill produce no effect, 
and the conSUlner lllay as ,veIl buy as he wants; 
therefore all the expense is incurred gratis. 
But if the object of this schellie should be, \vhat I 
suspect it is, to destroy the dealer, cOllullonly called 
the nÚddle-nutn, and by incurring a voluntary loss 
to carry the baker to deal with government, I am to 
tell them that they must set up another trade, that 
of a 111Ïller or a lueal-illan, attenùed with a new traiu 
of expenses and risks. If in 1Joth these trades they 
should succeed, so as to exclude those ,vho trade 011 
natural and private capitals, then they ,,,,ill have a 
monopoly in their hanùs, \vhich, under the appear- 
ance of a 1l10llOpoly of capital, will, in reality, be a 
1110no1>01y of authority, and will ruin ,vhatevcr it 
touches. The agriculture of the kingdoln canllot 
stand before it. 
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A. little place like Geneva, of not more than fronl 
twenty-five to thirty thousand inhabitants, - which 
has no territory, or next to none, - which depcnds 
for its existence on the good-will 'of three neighbor- 
ing powers, and is of course continually in the state 
of something like a siege, or in the speculation of it, 
- might find some resource in state granaries, and 
SOllie revenue fron} the monopoly of what was sold to 
the keepers of public-houses. This is a policy for a 
state too small for agriculture. It is not (for in- 
stance) fit for so great a country as the Pope pos- 
sesses, - where, however, it is adopted and pursued 
in a greater extent, and with 1110re strictness. Cer- 
tain of the Pope's territories, fronl whence the city of 
Rome is supplied, being obliged to furnish Rome and 
the granaries of his Holiness with corn at a certain 
price, that part of the Papal territories is' utterly ru- 
ined. That ruin may be traced with certainty to this 
sole cause; and it appears indubitably by a conlpari- 
son of their state and condition with that of the othcr. 
- part of the ecclesiastical don1Ïniolls, not subjected to 
the san1e regulations, which are in circumstance
 
highly flourishing. 
The reformation of this e\il systenl is in a manner 
inlpracticaLle. For, first, it does keep bread and all 
other provisions equally suLject to the chalnber of 
supply, at a pretty reasonable and regular price, ill 
the city of ROl11e. This preserves quiet among the 
nUlnerous poor, idle, and naturally mutinous people 
of a very great capital. But the quiet of the to,vn is 
purchased by the ruin of the country and the ulti- 
nlate ,vretchedne

 of both. '1lhe next canse which 
renders this evil incurable is the jobs ,vhich have 
grown out of it, and .which, in spite of all precautiollS, 
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would gro-w out of such things even under govern 
1nents far more potent than the feeble authority of 
the Pope. 
This exaInplc of Ron1e, 'which has been derived 
fro1l1 the 1110
t ancient ti1nes, and the most flourishing 
period of the Ron1an E1npire, (but not of the ROinan 
agriculture,) 111ay serve as a great caution to all gov- 
el'lllncnts not to atte111pt to feed the people out of 
the hands of the n1agistrates. If once they are ha- 
bituated to it, though but for one half-year, they will 
never Le satisfied to havc it othcrwise. And having 
ookcd to govcrlllncnt for bread, on the very first 
scarcity they \vill turn and Lite the hand that fed 
thellI. To avoid that evil, goVerlllllcnt \vill redouble 
the causes of it; and then it \vill beC0111C invcterate 
and incurable. 
I bcseech the gover1llllent (which I take in the lar- 
gest sense of the word, con1prehcnding the two Ilous- 
es of Parliament) seriously to consider that years of 
. scarcity or plenty do not COine alternately or at short 
intcrYals
 but in pretty long cycles and irregularly, 
and cOll
equcntly that \ve cannot assure ourselycs, if 
we take a wrong 1ncasnre, fron1 the te111pUrary neces- 
sities of one season, but that the next, and probahly 
1110re, \vill drive us to the continuance of it; so that, 
in 111Y opinion, there is no ,yay of preventing this cvil, 
\vhich goes tu thc ùe
tructioll of all our agriculturo, 
and of that part of our internal comn1ercc \vhich 
touches our agriculture the 1no
t nearly, as well as 
the safety ana very being of gOVCl'lllllCllt, but 1nan- 
full) to l't'sist thc very first idca, f'pcculativc or prac- 
tical, that it i
 \vithin th\.
 c01npctence of gOYCnlll1Cnt, 
takc)) as goverll1ncnt, or evcn of the rich, as rich, to 
Hlpj;ly to the poor those llece
saries which it has 
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pleaEed the Divine Pro\idence for å while to with- 
hold frolH theln. 'Ye, the people, ought to be 111aÙe 
sell
iLle that it is not in breaking the laws of COin
 
merce, w'hich are the law
 of Sature, aud conse- 
quently the la\ys of God, that we are to place our 
hupe of softening the Divine displeasure to remove 
any calaulity under "hich we suffer or ,vhich hang::, 
over us. 
So far as to the principles of general policy. 
As to the state of things which is urged as a rea- 
son to deviate frol11 them, theEe are the circumstances 
of the harvest of 179-1 and 1795. "
ith regard to 
the harvest of 179-:1, iu relation to the noblest grain, 
wheat, it is allowed to have been sonle\vhat short, but 
not excessively, - and in quality, for the seven-aud- 
twenty years during which I have been a farl11cr, I 
never remember wheat to have been so good. 'the 
world were, hO\\8ve1', deceived in their speculations 
upon it, - the fanner as well as the dealer. ..Accord- 
ingly the price fluctuated beyond anything I can 1'e- 
menlher: for at one tÏ1ne of the year I sold IllY 
wheat at l-1:l. a load, (I sold off all I had, as I 
thought this ,vas a reasonable price,) when at the 
end of the season, if I had then had any to sell, I 
nlight have got thirty guineas for the saIne sort of 
grain. I sold all that I had, as I said, at a eOl1lpara- 
tively low price, because I thought it a good price, 
c01l1pared with what I thought the general produce of 
the -harvest; but when I caIne to consider "hat Iny 
own total was, I found that the quantity had not an- 
swered n1Y expectation. It nUlst be renlenlbered that 
this year of produce, (the year 1794,) short, but excel- 
lent, follo,,?ed a year which ,vas not extraordinary ill 
production, nor of a superior quality, and left but lit. 
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tIe in store. Át first, this was not felt, because the 
halTest caIne in unusually early, - earlier than com- 
Inon by a full lllonth. 
The ,vinter, at the end of 1794 and beginning of 
179
), ,vas 1nore than usually unfavorable both to 
corn and grass, owing to the budden relaxation of 
very rigorous frosts, follo,ved by rains, which ,vere 
again rapidly succeeded by frosts of still greater rig- 
or than the first. 
l\Iuch wheat was utterly destroyed. The clover- 
grass suffered in lllallY places. 'Vhat I never ob- 
served before, the rye-grass, or coarse bent, suffered 
1110re than the clover. Even the meadow-grass in 
SOlne places was killed to the very roots. In the 
spring appearances were oetter than ,ve expected. 
...ill the early sown grain recovered itself, and caIne 
up. with great vigor; but that which ,vas late sown 
,vas feeble, and did not promise to resist any blights 
in the spring, which, however, with all its unpleasant 
vicissitudes, passed off very well; and nothing looked 
better than the wheat at the tÎlne of blooming; - but 
at that 1110st critical titHe of all, a cold, dry east wind, 
attended with very sharp frosts, longer and stronger 
than I recollect at that time of year, destroyed the 
flowers; and ,vithered up, in an astonishing n1anner, 
the whole side of the ear next to the wind. At that 
tinlc I hrought to town SOIne of the ears, for the pur- 
pose of showing to lllY friends the operation of those 
ullnatural frosts, and according to their extent I þre- 
dicted a great scarcity. But such is the pleasure of 
agreeable prospects, that my opinion was little re- 
garded. 
Ou threshing, I found things as I expected, - the 
ears Hot filled, some of the capsules quite empty, and 
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5 o ,ycral 0thers containing only withered, hungry grain, 
inferior to the appearance of rre. 
Iy best ears and 
grain were not fine; never had I grain of so 10', a 
qnality: yet I sold one load for 211. .At the sanle 
tinle I bought lny seed w'heat (it was excellent) at 
23l. Since then the price has ri
en, and I have sold 
about two load of the san1e sort at 23l. Such was 
the state of the n1arket when I left horne last 
Ionday. 
Little relnains in nlY barn. I hope some in the rick 
may be better, since it was earlier sown, as well as I 
can recollect. Sonle of my neighbors have better, 
SOllIe quite as bad, or even worse. I suspect it will 
be found, that, wherever the blighting wind and those 
fro
ts at blooming-tÌ1ne have prevailed, the produce 
of the wheat crop will turn out very indifferent. 
Those parts which have escaped will, I can hardly 
doubt, have a reasonable produce. 
.L\.
 to the other grain
, it is to be observed, as the 
wheat ripened ,err late, (OIl account, I concei,e
 of 
the blights,) the harley got the start of it. and was 
ripe first. The crop wa
 with lHe, and 'wherever Iny 
inquiry could reach, excellent; in some places far 
superior to mine. 
The clover, which canle up with the barley, was 
the fine
t I rCInelnher to have seen. 
The turnips of this year are generally good. 
The clover sown last year. where not totally de- 
stroyed, gave two good crops, or one crop and a }Jlen- 
tiful feed; and, bating the loss of the rye-grass
 I do 
not reIl1elnber a better produce. 
The nleadow-gra
s yielded but a nliddling crol'
 
and neither of the SOlnl or natural gra
s 'was there 
in any fanner's po
ses:5ion any remainder from the 
ye:1r worth taking into account. In 1110st place
 
there was none at all. 
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Oats with n1e "Tere not in a quantity 11lore consiù- 
erable than in conul1only good seasons; but I have 
neyer known thCll1 heavier than they were in other 
places. The oat ,vas not only an heavy, but an un- 
cOllnnonly abundant crop. 

Iy ground under pease did not exceed an acre or 
thereabouts, but the crop was great indeed. I believe 
it is throughout the country exuberant. It is, how- 
ever, to be relnarked, as generally of all the grains, 
so particularly of the pease, that there was not the 
smallest quantity in reserve. 
The delnand of the year must depend solely on it& 
own produce; and the price of the spring corn is not 
to he expected to fall very soon, or at any time very 
low. 
Uxbridge is a great corn 11larket. As I canle 
through that town, I found that at the last market- 
day barley ,vas at forty shillings a quarter. Oats 
there were literally none; and the inn-keeper ,vas 
obliged to send for theln to London. I forgot to ask 
about pease. Potatoes were 58. the bushel. 
In the debate on this subject in the House, I am 
told that a leading Inen1ber of great ability, little con- 
versant in theJ5e 'matters, observed, that the general uni- 
form dearness of butcher's 111eat, butter, and cheese 
could not be owing to a defective produce of wheat; 
and on this ground insinuated a suspicion of sonle 
unfair practice on the subject, that called for inquiry. 
Unquestionably, the mere deficiency of wheat could 
not cause the dearness of the other articles, which ex- 
tends not only to the provisions he mentioned, but to 
every other without exception. 
The cause is, indeed, so very plain and obvious that 
the wonder is the other way. When a properly di- 
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rected inquiry is n1ade, the gentlemen who are aluazed 
at the price of the5e commodities will find, that, when 
hay is at six pound a load, as they must kno"w it is, 
herbage, and for more than one year, must be :scanty; 
and they will conclude, that, if gra5s be scarce, beef
 
veal, llluttOll, butter, milk, and cheese must be dear. 
But to take up the matter somewhat more in de- 
tail. -If the wheat harvest in 179-!, excellent in qual- 
ity, was defective in quantity, the barley harvest was 
in quality ordinary enough, and in quantity deficient. 
This was soon felt in the price of Blalt. 
Ånother article of produce (beans) was not at all 
plentiful. The crop of pease was wholly destroyed, 
so that several farll1ers pretty early gaT"e up all hopes 
on that head, and cut the green haulm as fodder for 
the cattle, then perishing for want of food in that dry 
and burning summer. I nlyself came off better than 
nlost: I had about 
he fourth of a crop of pease. 
It will be recollected, that, in a luanner, all the 
bacon and pork cOnStlllled in this country (the far 
largest consull1ption of nleat out of towns) is, when 
growing, fed on grass, and on whey or skirnnled 
milk, - and when fatting, partly on the latter. This 
is the case in the dairy countries, all of them great 
breeders and feeders of swine; but for the nutch 
greater part, and in all the corn countries, they are 
fattened on beans, barleY-lueal, and pease. 'Yhen 
the food of the aninlal is scarce, his flesh lnust Le 
dear. This, one would suppose, would require no 
great penetration to discoT"er. 
This failure of so T"ery large a supply of flesh iñ one 
species naturally throws the "whole delnand of the 
consumer on the din1Ìni
hed supply of all kinds of 
f.le
h, and, indeed, on all the matters of human su
- 
VOL.V. 11 
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tenance. Nor, in my opinion, are we to expect a 
greater cheapness in that article for this year, even 
though corn should grow cheaper, as it is to be hoped 
it will. The store swine, from the failure of subsist- 
ence last year, are now at an extravagant price. 
Pigs, at our fairs, have sold lately for fifty shillings, 
which t\VO years ago would not have brought 1nore 
than twenty. 
.As to sheep, none, I thought, were strangers to the 
general failure of the article of turnips last year: the 
early having been burned, as they came up, by the 
great drought and heat; the late, and those of the 
early which had escaped, were destroyed by the chill- 
ing frosts of the winter and the wet and severe 
weather of the spring. In Inany places a full fourth 
of the sheep or the lalnbs were lost; what remained 
of the lambs were poor and ill fed, the ewes having 
had no milk. The calves can1e late, and they ,vere 
generally an article the ,vant of 'which was as lnuch 
to be dreaded as any other. 80 that article of food, 
forlnerly so abundant in the early part of the sum- 
mer, particularly in London, and which in a great 
part supplied the place of n1utton for near two 
months, did little less than totally fail. 
All the productions of the earth link in with each 
other. All the sources of plenty, in all and every 
article, ,vere dried or frozen up. The scarcity ,vas 
not, as gentlen1en seenl to suppose, in ,vheat only. 
..,l.11other cause, and that not of inconsiderable op- 
eration, tcnded to produce a scarcity in flesh pro\?is- 
ion. It is one that on Inany accounts cannot be too 
much regrctted, and the rather, as it was the sole 
cau.se of a scarcity in that article which arose from 
the proceedings of nwa themselves: I IUetUl the 
top 
put to the distillery. 
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The hogs (and that would be sufficient) which 
were fed with the waste wash of that produce did 
not demand the fourth part of the corn used by farln- 
ers in fattening theln. The spirit 'was nearly so 
much clear gain to the nation. It is an odd way of 
lllaking fte::;h cheap, to stop or check the distillery. 
The distillery in itself produces an immense arti- 
cle of trade almost all over the world, - to Africa, 
to North .ÅIuerica, and" to various parts of Europe. 
It is of great use, next to food itself, to our fisheries 
and to our whole navigation. .1. great part of the 
di
tillery was carried on by danlaged corn, unfit for 
hread, and by barley and malt of the lo,rest quality. 
These things could not be more unexceptionably em- 
ployed. The dOlnef:tic consunlptioll of spirits pro- 
duced, without cOlllplaints, a very great revenue, 
applicable, if we pleased, in bounties, to the bringing 
corn from other places, far beyond the value of that 
con
umed in making it, or to the encouragement of 
its increased production at home. 
As to what is said, in a physical and moral view, 
against the hOllie conslunption of spirits, experience 
has long since taught me very little to respect the 
ùeclamations on that subject. Whether the thunder 
of the laws or the thunder of eloquence" is hurled 
on gin," always I aln thunder-proof. The alelnbic, 
in IllY mind, has furnished to the world a far greater 
benefit and bìes
ing than if the OPU8 nzaximum had 
been really foúnd by chemistry, and, like 
lidas, we 
could turn everything into gold. 
Undoubtedly there lllay be a dangerous abuse in 
the excess of spirits; and at one time I aln ready to 
believe the abuse was great. When spiritb are cheap, 
the business of drunkenness is achieved with little 
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time or labor; but that evil I consider to be \vholly 
done a\vay. Observation for the last forty years, and 
very particularly for the last thirty, has furnished nle 
with ten instances of drunkenness fronl other cau
es 
for one from this. Ardent spirit is a great medicine, 
often to remove distelnpers, much more frequently 
to prevent them, or to chase them away in their be- 
ginnings. It is not llutriti
e in any great degree. 
But if not food, it greatly alleviates the want of it. 
It invigorates the stonlach for the digestion of poor, 
meagre diet, not easily alliable to the hUlnan consti- 
tution. 'Vine the poor cannot touch. Beer, as ap- 
plied to many occasions, (as among seamen and fish- 
ermen, for instance,) will by no nleans do the business. 
Let me add, what wits inspired with champagne and 
claret will turn in to ridicule, - it is a medicill e for 
the mind. Under the pressure of the cares and sor- 
rows of our mortal condition, men have at all times 
and in all countries called in some physical aid to 
their moral consolations, - wine, beer, opium, bran- 
dy, '01' tobacco. 
I consider, therefore, the stopping of the distillery, 
economically, financially, commercially, medicinally, 
and in some degree morally too, as a measure rather 
well meant than well considered. It is too precious 
a sacrifice to prejudice. 
Gentlemen well know whether there be a scarcity 
of partridges, and whether that be an effect of hoard- 
ing and combination. All the tame race of birds live 
and die as the wild do. 
As to the lesser articles, they are like the greater. 
They have followed the fortune of the season. 'Vhy 
are fowls dear? Was not this the farlner's or jobber'& 
fault? I sold from my yard to a jobber six young 
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and lean fowls for four-and-twenty shillings, - fowls 
for which two years ago the saIne man would not 
haye given a shilling apiece. He sold them after- 
wards at U xbridge, and they were taken to London 
to receive the last hand. 
.As to the operation of the war in causing the 

carcity of provisions, I understand that ::\11'. Pitt has 
given a pai.ticular answer to it; but I do not think 
it worth powder and shot. 
I do not wonder the papers are so full of this sort 
of lllatter, but I an1 a little surprised it should be 
mentioned in Parliament. Like all great state ques- 
tions, peace and war may be discussed, and different 
opinions fairly fOrIlled, on political grounds; but 011 
a question of the present price of provisions, when 
peace with the Regicides is always uppern10st, I can 
only say that great is the love of it. 
After all, have we not reason to be thankful to the 
Giver of all Good? In our history, and when " the 
laborer of England is said to ha-ve been once happy," 
we find constantly, after certain intervals, a period 
of real fan1Ïne, by which a melancholy havoc was 
made an10ng the hUIuall race. The price of provis- 
ions fluctuated dreadfully, delllonstrating a deficiency 
very different frol11 the ,vorst failures of the present 
mOIlleIlt. Never, since I have known England, have I 
known 1nore than a c01l1parati,e scarcity. The price 
of wheat, taking a nUlllber of years together, has had 
no very considerable fluctuation; nor has it risen 
exceedingly until within this tweiveillonth. Even 
now, I do not know of one luan, "-OIllan, or child 
that has perished fronl fan1Íne: fewer, if any, I 
believe, than in years of plenty, when such a thing 
lnay happen by accident. This is owing to a care 
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and superintendence of the poor, far greater than 
any I remember. 
The consideration of this ought to bind us all, rich 
and poor together, against those wicked writers of 
the newspapers 'who would inflanle the poor against 
their friends, guardians, patrons, and protectors. Not 
only very few (1 have observed that I know of none, 
though I live in a place as poor as most) have actu- 
ally died of want, but we have seen no traces of those 
dreadful exterminating epidemics which, in conse- 
quence of scanty and unwholesome food, in fornler 
times not unfrequently wasted whole nations. Let 
us be saved froin too much wisdom of our own, and 
we shall do tolerably well. 
It is one of the finest problems in legislation, and 
what has often engaged my thoughts whilst I fol- 
lowed that profession, - What the state ought to take 
upon itself to direct by the public ,visdom, and what 
it ought to leave, with as little interference as pos- 
sible, to individual discretion. Nothing, certainly, 
can be laid down on the" subject that will not adlnit 
of exceptions, - many pernlanent, some occasional. 
But the clearest line of distinction which I could 
draw, whilst I had my chalk to draw any line, 'was 
this: that the state ought to confine itself to what 
regards the state or the creatures of the state: naine- 
ly, the exterior establishnlent of its religion; its 
inagistracy; its revenue; its military force by sea 
and land; the corporations that owe their existence 
to its fiat; in a word, to everyth}ng that is truly and 
properly public, - to the public peace, to the public 
safety, to the public order, to the public pi'osperity. 
In its preventive police it ought to be sparing of its 
efforts, and to employ means, rather few, unfrequent, 
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and strong, than many, and frequent, and, of course, 
as they multiply their puny politic race, and dwinùle, 
small and feeble. Statesmen who know themselves 
will, with the' dignity which belongs to wisdom, pro- 
ceed only in this the superior orb and first mover 
of their duty, steadily, vigilantly, severely, courageous- 
ly: whatever remains will, in a manner, provide for 
itself. But as they descend from the state to a prov- 
ince, from a province to a parish, and from a parish 
to a private house, they go on accelerated in their 
fall. They cannot do the lower duty; and in pro- 
portion as they try it, they will certainly fail in the 
higher. They ought to kno,v the different depart- 
ments of things, - what belongs to laws, and what 
manners alone can regulate. To these great pol- 
iticians may give a leaning, but they cannot give a 
law. 
Our legislature has fallen into this fault, as well 
as other governments: all have fallen into it more 
or less. The once mighty state which was nearest 
to us locally, nearest to us in every way, and whose 
ruins threaten to fall upon our heads, is a 
trong 
instance of this error. I can never quote France 
withollt a foreboding sigh,- EIIET AI r:H
IAP! 
Scipio said it to his recordíng Greek friend amidst 
the flames of the great rival of his country. That 
state has fallen by the hands of the parricides of their 
country, called the Revolutionists and Constitution- 
alists of France: a species of traitors, of whose fury 
and atrocious wickedness nothing in the annals of 
the frenzy and depravation of mankind had before 
furnished an exalllple, and of whom I can never 
think or speak ,vithout a 111ixed sensation of disgust, 
of horror, and of detestation, not easy to be expressed. 
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These nefarious monsters destroyed their country for 
what ,vas good in it: for much good there was in the 
Constitution of that noble monarchy, which, in all 
kinds, fonned and nourished great men, and great 
patterns of virtue to the world. But though its ene- 
mies were not enemies to its faults, its faults furlli
hed 
them with llleans for its destruction. My dear de- 
parted friend, whose loss is even greater to the puLlic 
than to me, had often remarked, that the leading 
vice of the French monarchy (which he had well 
studied) was in good intention ill-directed; and a 
restless desire of governing too much. The hand 
of authority was seen in everything and in every 
place. All, therefore, that happened amiss, in the 
course even of domestic affairs, was attributed to 
the government; and as it always happens, in this 
kind of officious universal interference, what began 
in odious power ended always, I may say without 
an exception, in contelllptible imbecility. For this 
reason, as far as I can approve of any novelty, 
I thought well of the provincial adillinistrations. 
Those, if the superior power had been severe and 
vigilant and vigorous, might have been of 111uch 
use politically in reilloving governlllent fron1 111any 
invidious details. But as everything is good or bad 
as it is related or c0111bined, governlnent being re- 
laxed above as it was relaxed below, and the brains 
of the people growing more and 1110re addle with 
every sort of visionary speculation, the shiftings of 
the scene in the provincial theatres becalne only pre- 
paratives to a revolution in the kingdom, and the 
popular actings there only the rehearsals of the 
terrible dran1a of the Republic. 
Tyranny and cruelty may make 111en justly wish 
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the downfall of abused powers, but I believe that 
no government ever yet perished from any other di- 
rect cause than its own weakness. :\1y opinion is 
against an overdoing of any sort of administration, 
and more especially against this most momentous 
of all meddling on the part of authority, - the med- 
dling with the subsistence of the people. 
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LETTER. 


1\ ;1 Y LORD, - I could hardly flatter myself ,vith 

 the hope that so very early in the season I 
should have to acknowledge obligations to the Duke 
of Bedford and to the Earl of Lauderdale. These 
noble persons have lost no time in conferring upon 
me that sort of honør which it is alone within their 
conlpetence, and which it is certainly most congenial 
to their nature and their manners, to bestow. 
To be ill spoken of, in whatever language they 
speak, by the zealots of the new sect in philosophy 
and politics, of which these noble persons think so 
charitably, and of which others think so justly, to me 
is no nlatter of uneasiness or surprise. To have in- 
curred the displeasure of the Duke of Orleans or the 
Duke of Bedford, to fall under the censure of Citizen 
Bris
ot or of his friend the Earl of Lauderdale, 1 
ought to consider as proofs, not the least satisfactory, 
that I have produced some part of the effect I pro- 
posed by my endeavors. I have labored hard to 
earn what the noble Lords are generous enough to 
pay. Personal offence I have given them none. The 
part they take against me is from zeal to the cause. 
It is well, - it is perfectly well. I have to do hom- 
age to their justice. I have to thank the Bedfords 
and the Lauderdales for haTIng so faithfully and so 
fully acquitted towards l11e 'whatever arrear of d
bt 
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was left undischarged by the Priestleys and the 
Paines. 
SOlne, perhaps, may think them executors in their 
own wrong: I at least have nothing to complain 
of. They have gone beyond the demands of justice. 
rrhey have been (a little, perhaps, beyond their inten- 
tion) favorable to me. They have beeu the means 
of bringing out by their invectives the handsome 
things which Lord Grenville has had the goodness 
and condescension to say in my behalf. Retired, as 
I am from the world, and from all its affairs and all 
its pleasures, I confess it does kindle in lny nearly 
extinguished feelings a very vivid satisfaction to be 
so attacked and so commended. It is soothing to 
my wounded mind to be commended by an able, 
vigorous, and well-inforlned statesman, and at the 
very moment when he stands forth, with a manli- 
ness and resolution worthy of himself and of his 
cause, for the preservation of the person and gov- 
ernment of our sovereign, and therein for the securi- 
ty of the laws, the liberties, the morals, and the lives 
of his people. To be in any fair way connected \vith 
such things is indeed a distinction. No philosophy 
can make lne above it: no melancholy can. depress 
lne so low as to lnake me wholly insensible to such 
an honor. 
Why will they not let me remain in obscurity and 
inaction? Are they apprehensive, that, if an atom 
of me relnains, the sect has sOlnething to fear? 
lust 
I be annihilated, lest, like old John Zisca's, my skin 
n1Ïght be made into a drum, to animate Europe to 
eternal battle against a tyranny that threatens to 
overwhelm all Europe and all the human race? 

Iy Lord, it is a subject of awful meditation. Be- 
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fore this of France, the annals of all time have not 
furnished an instance of a complete revolution. That 
revolution seems to have extended even to the con- 
stitution of the n1Ïnd of luan. It has this of wonder- 
ful in it, that it resenlbles what Lord Verulam says 
of the operations of Nature: It wa
 perfect, not only 
in its elements and principles, but in all its members 
and its organs, from the very beginning. The mor- 
al scheme of France furnishes the only pattern ever 
known which they who adrnii-e will instantly resem- 
ble. It is, indeed, an inexhaustible repertory of one 
kind of examples. In my wretched condition, though 
hardly to be classed with the living, I am not safe 
froin them. They have tigers to fall upon anhnated 
strength; they have hyenas to prey upon carcasses. 
The national menagerie is collected by the first phys- 
iologists of the time; and it is defective in no de- 
scription of savage nature. They pursue even such 
a
 111e into the obscurest retreats, and haul them 
before their revolutionary tribunals. K either sex
 
nor age, nor the sanctuary of the tomb, is sacred to 
thein. They have so determined a hatred to all priv- 
ileged orders, that they deny even to the departed 
the sad Ílninunities of the grave. They are not whol- 
ly without an object. Their turpitude purveys to 
their Iualice; and they unplumb the dead for bul- 
lets to assassinate the living. If all revolutionists 
were not proof against all caution, I should recom- 
111end it to their consideration, that no pert'onð were 
ever known in history, either sacred or profane, to 
vex the sepulchre, and by their sorceries to call up 
the prophetic dead, with any other event than the 
prediction of their o",-n disastrous fate. - " Leave 
nl(
. oh. leave me to repose!" 
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In one thing I can excuse the Duke of Bedford for 
his attack upon llle and my lllortuary pen
ion: He 
cannot readily cOlllprehend the transaction he con- 
demns. 'Vhat I have obtained was the fruit of no 
bargain, the production of no intrigue, the re
ult of 
no comproluise, the effect of no solicitation. The 
first suggestion of it never came from me; mediately 
or Î1nlllediately, to his 
fajesty or any of his minis- 
ters. It ,vas long known that the instant my engage- 
ments would perlnit it, and before the heaviest of all 
calamities had forever condemned me to obscurity 
and sorrow, I had resolved on a total retreat. I had 
executed that design. I was entirely out of the way 
of ::;ervillg or of hurting any statesman or any party, 
when the lninisters so generously and so nobly car- 
ried into effect the spontaneous bounty of the cro\vn. 
Both descriptions have acted as becalne them. ",Vhen 
I could no longer serve them, the ministers have con- 
sidered my situation. When I could no longer hurt 
them, the revolutionists have trampled on my infirm- 
ity. ßly gratitude, I trust, is equal to the manner 
in which the benefit was conferred.. It canle to lne, 
indeed, at a titne of life, and in a state of luilld and 
body, in whic-h no circumstance of fortune could af- 
ford me any real pleasure. But this was no fault 
in the royal donor, or in his ministers, who were 
pleased, in acknowledging the Dlerits of an invalid 
servant of the public, to assuage the sorrows of a 
desolate old man. 
It would ill become me to boast of anything. It 
would as ill becolne me, thus called upon, to depre- 
ciate the value of a long life f;pcnt with unexalupled 
toil in the service of my country. Since the total 
body of my services, 011 account of the industry 
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which was shown in them, and the fairness of my 
intentions, have obtained the acceptance of my sov- 
ereign, it would be absurd in me to range myself on 
the siJe of the Duke of Bedford and the Correspond- 
ing Society, or, as far as in me lies, to permit a dis- 
pute on the rate at 'which the authority appointed 
by our Constitution to estÏ1nate such things has been 
pleased to set them. 
Loose libels ought to be passed by in silence and 
conten1pt. By me they have been so always. I 
knew, that, as long as I reillailled in public, I should 
li,e down the calumnies of malice and the judgments 
of ignorance. If I happened to be no,v and then in 
the wrong, (as who is not?) like all other n1cn, I 
IllUSt bear tIre consequence of my faults and my 111is- 
takes. The libels of the present day are just of the 
same stuff as the libels of the past. But they derive 
an importance from the rank of the persons they 
COlne from, and the gravity of the place where they 
were uttered. In SOlne way or other I ought to take 
SOlne notice of them. To assert myself thus traduced 
is not vanity or arrogance. It is a demand of jus- 
tice; it is a demonstration of gratitude. If I am 
unworthy, the 111inisters are worse than prodigal. 
On that hypothesis, I perfectly agree with the Duke 
of Bcdford. 
For w'hatever I have been (1 am now no more) I 
put IllY self on Iny country. 1 ought to be allowed a 
reasonable freedoln, because 1 stand upon my deliv- 
erance; and no culprit ought to plead in irons. 
Even in the utU10st latitude of defensive liberty, I 
wish to preser,e all po

ible decorun1. Whatever 
it Inay be in the eyes of these noble persons tIrem- 
selve
, to nlC their situation calls for the 1110st pro- 
VOL. v. 12 
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found respect. If I should happen to tref'pass a 
little, which I trust I shall not, let it always be 
suppo
ed that a confusion of characters may produce 
mistakes, - that, in the masquerades of the grand 
carnival of our age, ,vhhnsical adventures happen, 
odd things are said and pass off. If I should fail a 
single point in the high respect I owe to those illus- 
trious persons, I cannot be supposed to lllean the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale of the 
House of Peers, but the Duke of Bedford and the 
Earl of Lauderdale of Palace Yard, - the Dukes and 
Earls of Brelltford. There they are on the pave- 
lllellt; there they seem to come nearer to my hum- 
ble level, and, virtually at least, to have waived their 
high privilege. 

Iaking this protestation, I refuse all revolutionary 
tribunals, where men have been put to death for no 
other reason than that they had obtained favors from 
the crown. I claÍln, not the letter, but the spirit 
of the old English la\v, - that i.s, to be tried by IllY 
peers. I decline his Grace's jurisdiction as a judge. 
I challenge' the Duke of Bedford as a juror to pass 
upon the value of n1Y services. Whatever his natu.. 
ral parts may be, I cannot recognize in his few and 
idle years the cOll1petence to judge of 111Y long and 
laborious life. If I can help it, he shall not be on 
the inquest of my quantum, rneruit. Poor rich 111an! 
he can hardly know anything of public industry in 
its exertions, or can estiInate its cOInpensations when 
its work is done. I have no doubt of his Grace's 
readiness in all the calculations of vulgar aritluue- 
tic; but I 
hrewdly suspect that he is little 
tudied 
in the theory of Inoral proportions, and has never 
learned the rule of three in the arithn1etic of pulicy 
and state. 
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His Grace thinks I have obtained too nluch. I 
answer, that IllY exertions, whatever they have been, 
were such as no hopes of pecuniary reward could 
possibly excite; and no pecuniary compensation can 
possibly reward them. Between money and such 
services, if done by abler men than I am, there is no 
comlnon principle of comparison: they are quantities 
inCOl1l1l1enSurable. )Ioney is made for the cOlnfort 
and convenience of animal life. It cannot be a re- 
ward for what mere anill1allife must, indeed, sustain, 
but never can inspire. With submission to his Grace, 
I have not had nlore than sufficient. .As to any noble 
use, I trust I know how to enlploy as well as he a 
llluch greater fortune than he possesses. In a 1110re 
confined application, I certainly stand in need of ev- 
ery kind of relief and easelllellt much more than he 
does. When I say I have not received 1110re than I 
deserve, is this the language I hold to )lajesty? X 0 ! 
Far, very far, froill it! Before that presence I claÌln 
no merit at all. Everything towards me is fator 
and bounty. One style to a gracious benefactor; 
another to a proud and insulting foe. 
His Grace is pleased to aggravate my guilt by 
charging 111Y acceptance of his 
lajesty's grant as a 
departure from IllY ideas and the spirit of my con- 
duct ,vith regard to economy. If it be, my ideas 
of econoluy were false and ill-founded. But they 
are the Duke of Bedford's ideas of economy I have 
contradicted, and not my o,vn. If he means \'0 al- 
lude to certain bills brought in by nle on a message 
from the throne in 1782, I tell him that there is 
nothing in my conduct that can contradict either 
the letter or the 
ph'it of those acts. Does he nlean 
the Pay-Office Act? I take it for granted he does 
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not. The act to which he alludes is, I suppose, the 
Establishment Àct. I greatly doubt whether his 
Grace has ever read the one or the other. The first 
of these systems cost me, with every assistance which 
my then situation gave n1e, pains incredihle. I found 
an opinion comlnon through all the offices, and gen- 
eral in the public at large, that it would prove in1- 
possible to reform and methodize the office of pay- 
n1aster-general. I undertook it, however; and I 
succeeded in my undertaking. Whether the mili- 
tary service, or whether the general econoiny of our 
finances have profited by that act, I leave to those 
who are acquainted with the army and with the 
treasury to judge. 
An opinion full as general prevailed also, at the 
same time, that nothing could be done for the regu- 
lation of the civil list establishment. The very at- 
tempt to introduce method into it, and any limitations 
to its services, was held absurd. I had not seen the 
In an who so much as suggested one economical prin- 
ciple or all economical expedient upon that subject. 
Nothing but coarse amputation or coarser taxation 
were then talked of, both of theln without design" 
combination, or the least shadow of principle. Blind 
and headlong zeal or factious fury were the whole 
contribution brought by the most noisy, on that oc- 
casion, towards the satisfaction of the public or the 
relief of the crown. 
Let me tell my youthful censor, that the necessi- 
ties of. that time required something very different 
from what others then suggested or what his Grace 
now conceives. Let me inform him, that it was one 
of the most critical periods in our annals. 
Astronomers have supposed, that, if a certain comet, 
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whose path intersected the ecliptic, had met the earth 
in some (I forget what) sign, it would have .whirled 
us along with it, in its eccentric course, into God 
kno,ys what regions of heat and cold. Had the por- 
tentous comet of the Rights of 
Ian, (which" from 
its horrid hair shakes pestilence and war," and" with 
fear of change perplexes lllonarchs,") had that comet 
crossed upon us in that internal ðtate of England, 
nothing hUlnan could have prevented our being ir- 
resistibly hurried out of the highway of heaven into 
all the vices, crimes, horrors, and miseries of the 
French Revolution. 
Happily, France was not then Jacobinized. Her 
hostility was at a good distance. We had a limb 
cut off, but we preser\ed the body: we lost our colo- 
nies, but we kept our Constitution. There was, in- 
deed, much intestine heat; there was a dreadful fer- 
11lentation. Wild and savage insurrection quitted 
the woods, and pro,vled about our streets in the name 
of Refoflll. Such was the distemper of the public 
mind, that there was no madn1an, in his maddest 
ideas and maddest projects, who might not count 
upon nUlllbers to support his principles and execute 
his designs. 
)Iany of the changes, by a great misnon1er called 
Parlialuelltary Reforms, went, not in the intention of 
all the professors and supporters of then1, undoubt- 
edly, but went in their certain, and, in DIY opinion, 
not very ren10te effect
 home to the utter destruction 
of the Constitution of this kingdoln. Had they taken 
place, not France, but England, would have had the 
honor of leading up the death-dance of deUIocratic 
revolution. Other projects, exactly coincident in 
tinle "ith tho
e, struck at ,the very existence of the 
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kingdom under any Constitution. There are who 
relnelnber the blind fury of SOIne and the lalnentable 
helplessness of others; here, a torpid confusion, froIl1 
a panic fear of the danger, - there, the same inac- 
tion, from a stupid insensibility to it ; here, well-wish- 
ers to the 111ischief, - there, indifferent lookers-on. 
At the same tin1e, a sort of National Convention, 
dubious in its nature and perilous in its exall1ple, 
nosed Parlialnent in the very seat of its authority,- 
sat with a sort of superintendence over it, - and lit- 
tle less than dictated to it, not only laws, but the 
very fortn and eSf'ence of legislature itself. In Ire- 
land things ran in a still more eccentric course. 
Governn1ent ,vas unnerved, confounded, and in a 
manner suspended. Its equipoif'e was totally gone. 
I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of Lord North. 
TIe was a 111an of adlnirable parts, of general knowl- 
edge, of a versatile understanding fitted for every sort 
of business, of infinite wit and pleasantry, of a de- 
lightful temper, and with a mind most perfectly dis- 
interested. But it would be only to degrade lnyself 
by a ,veak adulation, and not 
o honor the melnory 
of a great man, to deny that he wanted something 
of the vigilance and spirit of conunand that the tilnp 
required. Indeed, a darkness Hext to the fog of this 
a,vful day lowered over the whole region. For a lit- 
tle time the hehn appeared abandoned. 
Ipse diem noctemqne negat discernere cælo, 
Nee rneminisse viæ rnediâ Palinurus in undâ. 


At that tilne I was connected with Inen of high 
place in the cOlnmunity. They loyed liberty as nruch 
as the Duke of Bedford 
.an do; and they under- 
stood it at least as well. Perhaps their politics, 
as usual, took a tincture fronl their character, and 
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they cultivated what they loved. The liberty they 
pursued was a liberty inseparable from order, fro In 
virtue, fronl morals, and from religion, - and was 
neither hypocritically nor fanatically followed. They 
did not wish that liberty, in itself one of the first of 
blessings, should in its pelTersion .becolne the great- 
est curse "w11Ïch could fall upon mankind. To pre- 
serve the Constitution entire, and practically equal 
to all the great ends of its fornlation, not in one 
in- 
gle part, but in all its parts, was to them the first 
object. Popularity and power they regarded alike. 
These were 'with then1 only different 11leanS of obtain- 
ing that object, and had no preference over each other 
in their luinds, but as one or the other might afford 
a surer or a less certain prospect of arriving at that 
end. It is SOlne con
olation to me, in the cheerless 
gloom which darkens the evening of my life, that 
with thenl I cOllunenced 11lY political career, and nev- 
er for a filoment, in reality nor in appearance
 for 
any length of time, was separated from their good 
wishes and good opinion. 
By ,,
hat accident it luatters not, nor upon what 
desert, but just then, and in the midst of that hunt 
of obloquJ which ever has pursued Ine with a full cry 
through life, I had obtained a very considerable de- 
gree of public confidence. I know well enough how 
equivocal a test this kind of popular opinion fornls of 
the merit that obtained it. I am no stranger to the 
insecurity of its tenure. I do not boast of it. It is 
lllcntioned to 
how, not how highly I prize the thing, 
but my right to value the use I made of it. I en- 
deavored to turn that :;hort-liyed advantage to Inyself 
into a pel'lnancnt benefit to DIY country. Far aln I 
fronl detracting froln the merit of some gentlelnen, 
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out of office or in it, on that occasion. Ko! It is 
not n1Y ,yay to refuse a full and heaped Ineasure of 
justice to the aids that I receive. I have through life 
been ,villing to give everything to others, - and to re- 
serve nothing for myself, but the inward conscience 
that I had onlitted no pains to discover, to' anÏ1nate, 
to discipline, to direct the abilities of the country for 
its service, and to place them in the best light to 
improve their age, or to adorn it. This conscience 
I have. I have never suppressed any luan, never 
checked him for a moment in his course, by any jeal- 
ousy, or by any policy. I was always ready, to the 
height of lny means, (and they ","'ere always infinitely 
below n1Y desires,) to forward those abilities ,vhich 
overpo,vered my own. lIe is an ill-furnished under- 
taker who has no machinery but his o,vn hands to 
work with. Poor in my own faculties, I ever thought 
myself rich in theirs. In that period of difficulty and 
danger, more especially, I consulted and sincerely 
coöperated with men of all parties who seelHed dis.. 
posed to the same ends, or to any main part of them. 
Nothing to prevent disorder was olnitted: when it 
appeared, nothing to subdue it was left uncoull
elled 
nor unexecuted, as far as I could prevail. At the 
tÏ1ne I speak of, and having a momentary lead, so 
aided and so encouraged, and as a feeble instrulnent 
in a mighty hand - I do not say I saved Iny country; 
I aln sure I did my country ÏInportant service. There 
were few, indeed, that did not at that tilne acknowl- 
edge it, - and that time was thirteen yearf: ago. It 
was but one voice, that no man in the kingdonl Let- 
ter deserved an honorable provision should be Inade 
for him. 
So much for my general conduct through the whole 
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of ihe portentous crisis fron1 1780 to 1.82, and the 
general sense then entertained of that conduct by 
my country. But 111Y character as a reforl11c1', in the 
particular instances "yhich the Duke of Bedford re- 
fers to, is so connected in prinqiple .with my opinions 
on the hideous changes which have. since barbarized 
France, and, spreading thence, threaten the political 
and nloral order of the whole world, that it 
een1S to 
demand something of a more detailed discus
ion. 
l\Iy econolnical reforln
 were not, as his Grace may 
think, the suppression of a paltry pension or enlploj". 
ment, 1110re or less. EcononlY in lllY plans was, as 
it ought to be, secondary, subordinate, instrulnental. 
I acted on state principles. I found a great disteln- 
per in the comn10nwealth, and according to the na- 
ture of the evil and of the ohject I treated it. The 
malady was deep: it was complicated, in the. cau
es 
and in the syn1ptoll1S. Throughout it was full of 
contra-indicants. On one hand, goverUluent, daily 
growing more invidious froln an apparent increase of 
the n1eans of strength, 
as every day growing 11101'0 
contclliptihie by real weakne
s. Kor was thi
 dis
o- 
lution confined to government comnlonly so called. 
It extended to Parlianlent, which wa
 losing not a 
little in its dignity and estiluation by an opinion of it
 
not acting on worthy motives. On the other hand, 
the desires of the people (partly natural and partly 
infused into thenl by art) appeared in so wild and in- 
considerate a DIanner with regard to the econon1Ícal 
object, (for I set aside for a llloinellt the dreadful 
tanlperÌng with the body of the COll
titution itself,) 
that, if their petitions had literally been complied 
with, the state would have been convulsed, and a 

atp. ,,,"olIld have been opened through which all prop. 
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erty might be sacked and ravaged. N othillg could 
have saved the puùlic froll1 the lnischiefs of the false 
rofo1'1n but its absurdity, .which would soon have 
hrought itself, and \vith it all real reform, into dis- 
credit. This ,,"'ould have left a rankling wound in 
the hearts of the people, 'who would know they had 
failed in the accolllpliHllluellt of their .wishes, but who, 
like the rest of Inallkind in all ages, would impute 
the blalne to anything rather than to their own pro- 
ceedings. But there were then persons in the world 
"Tho nourished c0111plaint, and would have been thor- 
oughly disappointed, if the people were ever satisfied. 
I was not of that h 1unor. I wif'hed that they sho'uld 
be satisfied. It \vas Iny aÎ1n to give to the people the 
substance of 'what I kne\v they desired, and .what I 
thought was right, \vhether they desired it or not, be- 
fore it" had been 1110dified for the1n into senseless pe- 
titions. I kne,v that there is a manifest, marked 
distinction, which ill filen with ill designs, or \veak 
1ncn incapable of any design, \vill constantly be COll- 
founding, - that is, a 11larked distinction between 
change and reforru3,tioll. The fonner alters the sub- 
stance of the oLjects themselves, and gets rid of all 
their essential good as well as of all the accidental 
evil aunexed to them. Ohange is novelty; and 
\vhether it is to operate anyone of the effects of 
refornlation at all, or whether it may not contradict 
the very principle upon which reforlnation is desired, 
canllot be certainly known beforehand. Refol'lll is 
not a change in the substance or in the prilnary 1110d- 
ification of the object, but a direct application of a 
relllcdy to the grievance cOlnplailled of. So far as 
that is relnoyed, all is sure. It stops there; and if 
it fails
 the suh
tanco which underwent the operation, 
at the very \vorst, if) but where it was. 
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....\.11 this, in effect, I think, but am not sure, I ha-,e 
said elsewhere. It cannot at this time be too often 
repeated, line upon line, precept upon precept, until 
it comes into the currency of a pro,erb, - To inno- 

'ate i.
 not to refOJ'ì/l. The French revolutionists com- 
plained of everything; they l'efused to reform any- 
thing; and they left nothing, no, nothing at all, un 
changed. The consequences are befOl"e us, - not in 
1'e111ote history, not in future prognostication: they 
are about us; they are upon us. They shake the 
public security; they menace private enjoyment. 
They dwarf the growth of the young; they break the 
quiet of the old. If we tra,et they stop our way. 
They infest us in town; they pursuè us to the coun- 
try. Our business is interrupted, our repose is troub- 
led, our pleasures are saddened, our ,ery studies are 
poi
oned and perverted, and knowledge is rendereà 
worse than ignorance, by the enorlnou
 e,ils of thi
 
dreadful innovation. The Revolution harpies of 
France, sprung fron1 Xight and Hell or frol11 that 
chaotic ....\..narchy which generates equi,ocally 
"all 
lllow4rous, all prodif!ious things," cuckoo-like, adul- 
teruu
ly lay their eggs, and brood o,er, and hatch 
then1 in the ne"t of e,ery neighboring state. These 
ob
cene harpic::" who deck the111sel,es in I know not 
what di,ine attrihutes. but who in reality are foul 
and ra,enous birds of prey, ( both mothers and daugh- 
ters,) flutter o,er our heads, and souse dO"Wll upon 
our tables, and lea,e nothing unrent, unrifled, Ull- 
ravaged, or unpolluted "With the slime of their filthy 
offal. * 


:IJ\.< Tristins haud illis monstrnm, nee sævior ulla 
Pestis et ira Deûm Stygiis sese extulit undis, 
Yirginei volucrum vultus, fædi55ima ventrip 
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If his Grace can cOIItclnplate the result of this COln- 
plcte innovation, or, as SOlne fricnds of his will call 
it, reform, in the whole Lody of its solidity and COll1- 
pound Inass, at which, as fIall1let says, the face of 
heaven glo,vs with horror and indignation, and which, 
in truth, Inakes every refleeting mind and every feel- 
ing heart perfectly thought-sick, 'without a thorough 
abhorrence of everything they say and evcrything they 
do, I anI alnazed at the nlorbid strength or the nat- 
ural infinnity of his mind. 
þ 
It ,vas, then, not Iny love, but my hatred to inno- 
vation, that produced IllY plan of reform. Without 
trouLlillg Inyself with the exactness of the logical 
diagraln, I considered thOlll as things substantially 
opposite. It ,vas to prevent that evil, that I proposed 
the 111eaSUres which his Grace is }Jleased, and I alli 
not sorry he is pleased, to recall to my recollection. 
I had (,vhat I hope that noble Duke will renlenlber 
in all his operations) a state to preserve, as .well as 
a state to reforll1. I had a people to gratify, but not 
to infl{une or to mislead. I do not claÏ1n half the 
credit for what I did as for what I prevented froln 
being done. In that situation of the public Inind, I 
did not undcrtake, as was then proposed, to new-nlod- 
el the IIouse of COlnmons or the House of Lords, or 


Proluvies, uncæque manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame. 


Here the poet breaks the line, because he (and that he is Virgil) had 
not ver:-;e or language to describe that monster even as he haù con- 
cein'ù her. Had he lived to onr time, he would have been more over- 
powcrcd with the rcality than he was with the imagination. Virgil 
only kncw the horror of the timcs hcfore him. Hafl he lived to f'CC 
the rcvolutionists and constitutionalists of Francc, he would have had 
more horrid amI disgusting features of his harpies to describe, and 
more t'n
(luent Ülilures in thc attempt to describe tlWITI, 
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to change the authority under which any officer of the 
crown acted, who was suffered at all to exist. Crown, 
lords, commons, judicial systelu, Ry
tenl of adll1inistra- 
tion, existed as they had exi
ted before, and in the 
n1ûc1e and manner in which they had always existed. 
My llleasures were, 'what I then truly stated thell1 to 
the House to be, in their intent, healing and media- 
torial. A conlplaint was nlade of too nluch influ- 
ence in the House of COI11111ons: I reduced it in both 
Houses; and I gave my reasons, article by article., for 
every reduction, and sho'wed why I thought it safe 
for the service of the f'tate. I heaved the lead every 
inch of way I made. .Å disposition to expense was 
complained of: to that I opposed, not luere retrench- 
lnent, but a systenl of economy, which would 111ake a 
random expense, "\vithout plan or foresight, in future, 
not easily practicable. I proceeded upon principles 
of research to put me in po
sessioll of my matter, on 
principles of luethod to regulate it, and on principles 
in the human mind and in civil affairs to secure and 
perpetuate the operation. I conceived nothing arbi- 
trarily, nor proposed anything to be done by the will 
and pleasure of others or lllY own, - but by reason, 
and by reason only. I have ever abhorred, since the 
first dawn of my understanding to this its obscure 
twilight, all the operations of opinion, fancy, inclina- 
tion, and will, in the affairs of government, where 
only a sovereign reason, paramount to all fOrIns of 
legi
lation and adn1Ïnistration, should dictate. Gov- 
(\rlUnent is made for the very purpose of opposing that 
reason to will and to caprice, in the refOrllleJ;S or in 
the refornled, in the governors or ill the governed, 
in king
, in senates, or in people. 
On a careful reyiew', therefore, and allalYf:is of aU 
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Had I then died, (and I seen1ed to lnyself very near 
death,) I had then earned for those ,vho belonged to 
Ine 11101'e than the Duke of Bedford's ideas of service 
are of power to estÏ1nate. But, in truth, those servi- 
ces I aln called to account for are not those on \vhich 
I value myself the Inost. If I were to call for are. 
'ward, (which I have never done,) it should be for 
those in which for fourteen years ,vithout intern1Ïssion 
I showed the most industry and had the leait success: 
I mean in the affairs of India. They are those on 
which I value myself the 1nost: most for the ilnpor- 
tance, n10st for the labor, Inost for the judglnellt, 
most for constancy and perseverance in the pursuit. 
Others may value them most for the intention. In 
that, surely, they are not 111Ïstaken. 
Does his Grace think that they who advised the 
crown to make my retreat easy considered me only 
as an econon1ist? That, ,veIl understood, ho\vever, 
is a good deal. If I had not deelned it of SOlne val- 
ue, I should not have made political econonlY an ob- 
ject of illY hU1nble studies froln Iny very early youth 
to Bear the end of my service in Parlialnen t, even 
before (at leafoìt to any knowledge of rnine) it had 
employed the thoughts of speculative n1en in other 
parts of Europe. At that time it was still in its 
infancy in England, .where, in the last century, it 
had its origin. Great and learned men thought my 
studies were not .wholly thrown away, and deigned 
to cOlumunicate with Ine now and then on some par- 
ticulars of their iuunortal works. SOlnetllÎng of these 
studies may appear incidentally in some of the ear- 
liest things I published. The IIou
e has been wit- 
ness to their effect, and has profited of theIn, nlore 
or less, for above eight-and-t\venty years. 
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To their estill1ate I leave the 111atter. I was not, 
like his Grace of Bedford, swaddled and rocked and 
dandled into a legi
lator: ".1.'Titor in adVer
llJit" is 
the nlotto for a luan like me. I po
se
sed not one 
of the qualities nor cultivated one of the arts that 
recollllncnd Inen to the favor and protection of the 
great. I "
as not lnade for a n1Ïnion or a tool. As 
little did I follow. the trade of winning the hearts by 
in1posing on the understandings of the people. At 
every step of IllY progress in life, (for in every step 
.was I traversed and opposed,) and at every turnpike 
I 111eC I was obliged to show 111Y passport, and again 
aud again to prove IHY sole title to the honor of be- 
ing useful to n1Y country, by a proof that I was not 
,,-holly unacquainted with its laws and the whole sys- 
te1l1 of its interests both abroad and at honle. Oth- 
erwise, no rank, no toleration e\en, for me. I had 
no arts but Inanly arts. On the111 I ha,-e stood, and, 
please God, in spite of the Duke of TIedford and the 
Earl of Lauderdale, to the last gasp ,,-ill I stand. 
Had his Grace condescended to inquire concern- 
ing the person WhOll1 he has not tho lIght it below 
hiIn to reproach, he might have found, that, in the 
whole course of IllY life, I have novel', on any pre- 
tence of econoll1Y, or on any other pretence, so nrllch 
as ill a single instance, stood between any man and 
his reward of service or his enconragel11ent in useful 
talent and pnr::5uit, froln the highest of those services 
and pursuits to the lowest. On the contrary, I ha,-e 
on an hundred occasions exerted myself with singu- 
lar zcal to forward e\ery lllan'
 e,en tolerable pre- 
tcnsions. I have more than once had good-natured 
reprehensions fron1 n1Y fl'iend
 for carrying the mat- 
ter to 
olncthing bordering on ahu
e. This line of 
VOL v. 13 
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conduct, whatever its Inerits Inight be, was partly 
owing to natural disposition, but I think full as much 
to reason and principle. I looked on the considera- 
tion of public service or public ornament to be real 
and very justice; and I ever held a scanty and pe- 
nurious justice to partake of the nature of a \vrong. 
r held it to be, in its consequences, the worst econo- 
Iny in the world. In saving Illoney I soon can count 
up all the good I do; but when by a cold penury I 
blast the abilities of a nation, and stunt the growth of 
its active energies, the ill I 111ay do is beyond all cal- 
culation. 'Vhether it be too nluch or too little, what- 
ever I have done has been general and systeIllatic. I 
have never entered into those trifling vexations and 
oppres
ive detail8 that have Leen falsely and most 
ridiculously laid to. my charge. 
Did I blarne the pensions given to 1\11'. Barré and 

lr. Dunning bet"teen the proposition and execution 
of lny plan? No! surely, no! rrhose pensions \vere 
within IllY principles. I assert it, those gentle111en 
deserved their pensions, their titles, - all they had; 
and if Illore they had, I should have been but 
pleased the Illore. They were Illen of talents; they 
were men of service. I put the profession of the law 
out of the question in one of them. It is a service 
that rewards itself. But their jJublic service, though 
from their abilities unquestionably of more value than 
mine, in its quantity and in its duration \vas not to be 
nlelltioned \vith it. Rut I never could drive a hard 
bargain in nlY life, concerning any nlatter .whateyer; 
and lea.st of all do I know ho\v to haggle and huck- 
ster with Incl'it. Pension for Inyself I olJtained none; 
nor did. I 
olicit any. Yet I was loaded \vith hatred 
for everything that was withheld, and with obloquy 
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tor everything that was gi,eu. I was thus left to 
support the grants of a name e,er dear to me and 
ever veneraLle to the world in favor of tho
e who 
were no friends of mine or of his, against the rude 
attacks of those who were at that time friends to the 
grantees and their own zealous partisans. I ha,e 
never heard the Earl of Lauderdale complain of the
e 
pensions. He finds nothing wrong till he comes to 
Ine. This is iUlpartiality, in the true, modern, re,o. 
lutionary style. 
"
hatever I did at that time, so far as it regarded 
order and econolny, is stable and eternal, as all prin- 
ciples must be. A particular order of things may 
be altered: order itself cannot lose its value. .As to 
other particulars, they are variable by time and by 
circlllllstances. Laws of regulation are not funda- 
mental laws. The public exigencies are the Inasters 
of all such laws. They rule the laws, and are not to 
be ruled by theln. They who exercise the legislative 
power at the time must judge. 
It nlay be new to his Grace, but I beg leave to tell 
him that mere parsiulony is not economy. It is 
separable in theory froln it; and in fact it mayor it 
nlay not be a part of economy, according to circum- 
stances. Expen
e, and great expense, Inay be an es- 
sential part in true economy. If parsimony "Were to 
be considered as one of the kinds of that virtue, there 
i
, however, another and an higher eCOn0111Y. Econo- 
my is a distributive ,irtue, and consists, not in saving, 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no providence, 
no sagacity, no powers of c01l1bination, no cOlllparison, 
no judgment. )lere instinct, and that not an instinct 
of the noblest kind, may produce this false econolny 
in perfection. The other econolny has larger views. 
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It demands a discril11inating judgl11ent, and a finn, 
sagacious mind. It shuts one door to impudent in1 
portunity, only to open another, and a wider, to un- 
presunling lllerit. If llone but n1eritorious service or 
real talent ,yere to be rewarded, this nation has not 
wanted, and this nation ,viII not .want, the l11eallS of 
rewarding all the service it ever will receive, and 
encouraging all the nlerit it ever ,vill produce. No 
state, since the foundation of society, has been impov- 
erished by that species of profusion. IIad the eCOll- 
0111Y of selection and proportion been at all times 
. observed, we should not now have had an overgrown 
Duke of Bedford, to oppress the industry of humble 
men, and to lilnit, by the standard of his own concep- 
tions, the justice, the bounty, or, if he pleases, thp 
charity of the cro,vn. 
His Grace may think as meanly as he ,viII of my 
deserts in the far greater part of lIlY conduct,in life. 
It is free for him to do so. There will ahvays be 
some difference of opinion in the value of political 
services. But there is one merit of mine which he, 
of all lllcn living, ought to be the last to call in ques- 
tion. I have supported with very great zeal, and I 
al11 told with some degree of success, those. opinions, 
or, if his Grace likes another expression better, those 
old prejudices, wl1Ïch buoy up the ponderous mass 
of his nobility, wealth, and titles. I have omitted 
no exertion to prevent him and them from sinking 
to that level to which the llleretricious French fac- 
tion his Grace at least coquets ,vith omit no exertioll 
to reduce both. I have done all I could to discoun- 
tenance their inquiries into the fortune
 of those who 
hold large portions of wealth without any apparent 
merit of their own. I h
ve strained every npI've to 
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keep the Duke of Bedford in that situation "Which 
alone makes him ll1Y superior. Your Lordship has 
been a witness of the use he 111akes of that preëmi- 
nence. 
But be it that this is yirtue; be it that there is vir- 
tue in this "Well-
elected rigor: yet all virtues are not 
e(luüll} hecoilling to all men and at all tiu1es. There 
are crÏ1lles, unùoubtedly there are crimes, which in all 
sea::;ons of our existence ought to put a generous an- 
tipathy in action, - crÌllle
 that prnvoke an indignant 
ju
tice, and call forth a warlll and animated pursuit. 
But all things that concern "What I 111ay call the pre- 
venti\e police of n10rality, all things n1erely rigid, 
harsh, and censorial, the antiquated moralists at whose 
feet I wa:, brought up ,,"ould not have thought these 
the fittest luatter to forn1 the fa-\orite virtues of young 
men of rank. 'Yhat might bave been well enough, 
and have been received with a veneration Inixed with 
awe antI terror. froIll an old, se\ere, crabbed Cato, 
,,"ouIll haye wanted sOlllething of propriety in the 
young Scipios, the Ornall1ent of the ROll1an nobility.. 
in the flower of their life. But the tiIlles, the nlorals, 
the llla
ters, the scholars.. have all undergone a thor- 
ough re,olution. It is a ,"ile, illiberal schoul, this 
ne,," French academy of the ðan.'i-culfJttes. There is 
nothing in it that is fit for a gentleman to learn. 
"
hate\'er its ,"ogue lllay be
 I still flatter myself 
that the parents of the growing generation will be 
satisfied "ith what is to be taught to their children in 
"
e
tlninster, in Eton, or in 'Yillchester; I still in- 
dulge the hope that no g,'own gentlelnan or nobleluan 
of our tÏ1ne will think of fini
hillg at )11'. Thelwalrs 
L: 
lecture "hatever Illay have been left incolnplete at the 
old uni,yer::5itics of hÜ, 
ountry. I would give to Lord 
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Grenville and 
Ir. Pitt for a nlotto ,,
hat was said of a 
Roman censor or prætor (or what ,vas he?) who in 
virtue of a SeJlatu8con8'ultU'J1
 shut up certain acade- 
nlies, - "OZudere ludulll Ï1npudentiæ ;ju88it." Evcry 
honest father of a fan1Ïly in the kingdom ,vill rcjoice' 
at the breaking-up for the holidays, and will pray that 
there lllay be a very long vacation, in all such schools. 
rrhe awful state of the time, and not myself, or lny 
o,vn justification, is my true object in what I now. 
write, or in what I shall ever ,vrite or say. It little 
signifies to the ,vorld ,vhat becomes of such things as 
me, or even as the Duke of Bedford. What I say 
about either of us is nothing Inore than a vehicle, as 
you, n1Y Lord, will easily perceive, to convey my sellti- 
ment
 on Inatter
 far more worthy of your attention. 
It is when I stick to my apparent first subject that 
I ought to apologize, not when I depart from it. I 
therefore must Leg your Lordship's pardon for again 
resuming it after this very short digression, - assur- 
ing you that I shall never altogether lose sight of 
such nlatter as persons abler than I alll may turn 
to sonle profit. 
The Duke of Bedford conceives that he is obliged 
to call the attention of the House of Peers to his 
Majesty's grant to me, which he considers as exces- 
sive and out of all bounds. 
I know not ho\v it has happened, but it really 
seelns, that, whilst his Grace was meditating his well- 
considered censure upon me, he fell into a sort of 
sleep. HOiner nods, and the Duke of Bedford luay 
dream; and as dreams (evcn his golden dreallls) 
are apt to he ill-pieced and incongruously put to- 
gether, his Grace prescrved his idea oft rcproach 
to me, but took the subject-matter from the crown 
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grants to his own fanlily. This is "the stuff of 
,,,'hich his drearlls are made." In that ,yay of put- 
ting things together his Grace is perfectly in the 
right. The grants to the Hou
e of Russell were so 
enornlOUS as not only to outrage economy, but even 
to stagger credibility. The Duke of Bedford is the 
leviathan among all the creatures of the crown. He 
tUll1bles about his unwieldy bulk, he plays and frol- 
ics in the ocean of the royal bounty. Huge as he is, 
and whilst "he lies floating 11lany a rood," he is still 
a creature. His ribs, his fins, bis whalebone, his 
blubber, the very spiracles through which he spouts 
a torrent of brine against his origin, and covers 
111e all over with the spray, everything of hirn and 
about hirH is from the throne. Is it for hin
 to ques- 
tion the dispensation of the royal favor? 
I really arll at a loss to draw any sort of parallel 
between the public 111erits of his Grace, by which he 
justifies the grants he holds, and these services of 
111ine, on the favorable construction of which I have 
obtained ,,-hat his Grace so nIuch disappro,-es. III 
priyate life I have not at all the honor of acquaint- 
ance with the noble Duke; but I ought to preSUlne, 
and it costs me nothing to do so, that he abundantly 
deserves the esteeul and love of aU who live with 
hin). But as to public service, why, truly, it would 
not be more ridiculous for 111e to cOlnpare lUY s elf, 
in rank, in fortune, in splendid descent, in youth, 
strength, or figure, with the Duke of Bedford, than 
to nlake a parallel between his services and my at- 
teluptf' to be useful to 111Y country. It ,,-ould not 
be gross adulation, but uncivil irony, to say that 
he has any public merit of his own to keep alive 
the idea of t"he :;ervices by ,vhich his vast landed 
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pensions were ohtained. 
Iy merits, \vhatever they 
are, are original and personal: his are deri \yative. 
It is his ancestor, the original pensioner, that has 
laid up this inexhaustiLle funù of merit \vhich Iuakes 
his Grace so very delicate and exceptious about the 
lllerit of all other grantees of the crown. Had he 
pern1Ïtted me to rel11ain in quiet, I should have said, 
" 'T is his estate: that's enough. It is his hy law: 
what have I to do with it or its history?" He .would 
naturally have said, on his side, " 'T is this nlan's for- 
tune. lie is as good now as my ancestor was two 
hundred and fifty years ago. I ain a young nlan 
with very old pensions; he is an old man with ver.r 
young pensions: that's all." 
'Vhy will his Grace, by attacking IDe, force me 
reluctantly to conlpare l11Y little merit with that 
which obtained frOll1 the cro\vn those prodigies of 
profuse donation by which he tralnples on the Il1ecF- 
ocrity of InllnLle and laborious individuals? I \vonld 
,villingly leave him to the IIerald's College, which 
the philosophy of the sans-culottes (prouder by far 
than all the Garters, and Norroys, and Clarencieux, 
and Rouge-Dragons that ever pranced in a procession 
of \vhat his friends call aristocrats and despots) will 
abolish with contuillely and scorn. These historians, 
recorders, and blazoners of virtues and arnlS differ 
wholly frolll that other description of historians \vho 
never assign any act of politicians to a good nloti\ye. 
These gentle historians, on the contrary, <lip their 
pens in nothing but the nlÍlk of lnlluan kindness. 
They seek no further for lllerit than the prealuble 
of a patent or the inscription on a tomb. 'Vlth thenl 
every nlan created a peer is first an hero readY-Inaùe. 
They judge of every man's capacity for office Ly the 
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offices he has filled: and the more offices, the Inore 
ability. Eyery general officer ,,
ith them is a 
larl- 
borough, every statesl113n a Burleigh, every judge a 

Inrr3Y or a Yorke. They who, ali\e, were laughed 
at or pitied by all their acquaintance make as good 
a figure as the best of them in the pages of Guillinl, 
E(hnond
on, and Collins. 
To the
e recorder
, so full of good-nature to the 
great and þrosperons, I would willingly leave the 
first Baron Ru

ell aud Earl of Bedford, and the 
lllerÎts of his grants. But the aulnager, the .weigher, 
the l11eter of grants will not suffer us to acquie
ce 
in the judgnlent of the prince reigning at the tÜne 
when they ".ere lllade. They are ne'.er good to 
those who earn thelll. "
ell, then, since the uew 
grantees ha,e ,val' made on tl1ell1 by the old, and 
that the word of the so,ereign is not to be taken, 
let us turn our eyes to hi
tory, in w'hich great 111en 
haye always a pleasure in conten1plating the heroic 
origin of their house. 
The first peer of the nallle, the first purcha
er of 
the grant:" was a 111'. Rus
ell, a person of an ancient 
gentlelnan'
 faluily, raised by being a minion of 
Henry the Eighth. ....-\.s there generally is SOllle re- 
sClublance of character to create these relations, the 
favorite was in all likelihood 11luch :;uch another as 
his 111aster. The first of tho
e inlmoderate grants 
wa
 not taken. frolll the ancient denle
ne of the 
crown, but from the recent confiscation of the an- 
cient nobility of the land. The lion
 ha,ing sucked 
the hlood of his prey, threw the offal carca
s to 
the jackal in waiting. IIaying tasted once the fuod 
of confiscation, the favorites became fierce and ra,- 
enous. This "Worthy fa,orite's first grant was froln 
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the lay nobility. The second, infinitely improving 
on the enormity of the first, was fronl the plunder 
of the Church. In truth, his Grace is somewhat 
excusable for his dislike to a grant like mine, not 
only in its quantity, but in its kind, so differ"ellt 
from his own. 

fine was from a mild and benevolent sovereign: 
his froln Henry the Eighth. 
. 

Iine had not its fund in the murder of any in- 
. nocent person of illustrious rank,* or in the pillage 
of any body of unoffending men. His grants ,vere 
froln the aggregate and consolidated funds of judg- 
ments iniquitously legal, and from possessions volun- 
tarily surrendered by the lawful proprietors with the 
giLbet at their door. 
The merit of the grantee ,vhom he derives from 
was that of being a prompt and greedy instrument 
of a levelling tyrant, who oppressed all descriptions 
of his people, but who fell with particular fury on 
everything that was great and noble. Mine has been 
in endeavoring to screen every man, in every class, 
froln oppression, and particularly in defending the 
high and en1Ïnent, ,vho, in the bad times of confis- 
cating princes, confiscating chief governors, or confis- 
cating delnagogues, are the most exposed to jealousy, 
avarice, and envy. 
The Inerit of the original grantee of his Grace's 
pensions was in giving his hand to the work, and 
partaking the spoil, with a prince who plundered 
a part of the national Church of his tilne and coun- 
try. l\Iine was in defending the whole of the nation- 
al Church of my own tinle and nlY o"vn country, 


· Sce the history of the melancholy catastrophe of the Duke of 
Buckingham. Temp. Hen. VIII. 
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and the whole of the national Churches of all COUll- 
tries, from the principles and the examples which 
lead to ecclesiastical pillage, thence to a conteillpt 
of all prescriptive titles, thence to the pillage of all 
property, and thence to universal desolation. 
The 11lerit of the origin of his Grace's fortune was 
in being a favorite and chief adviser to a prince who 
left no liberty to their native country. 
ry endeavor 
was to obtain liberty for the municipal country in 
vd1Ïch I was born, and for all descriptions and de- 
nominations in it. l\Iine \yas to support with unre- 
laxing vigilance every right, every privilege, every 
franchise, in this my adopted, nlY dearer, and more 
comprehensive country; and not only to preserve 
those rights in this chief seat of elnpire, but in every 
nation, in every land, in every cliIllate, language, and 
religion, in the vast dOlnain that still is under the 
protection, and the larger that was once under the 
protection, of the British crown. 
His founder's merits were, by arts in w'hich he 
served his lnaster and 111ade his fortune, to bring 
poverty, wretchedness, and depopulation on his COUll- 
try. )Iine were under a benevolent prince, in pro- 
llloting the COl1lnlerCe, lllanufactnres, and agriculture 
of his kingdom, - in \vhich his 
Iajesty sho\ys all 
eminent exaillple, who even in his amusements is 
a patriot, and in hours of leisure an inlprover of his 
native soil. 
IIis founder's merit was the merit of a gentleman 
raiseù by the arts of a court and the protection of 
a '\T olser to the eminence of a great and potent 
lord. IIis 111erit in that elninence was, by in
ti- 
gatjng a tyrant to injustice, to provoke a people 
to rebellion. )Iy 11lerit ,vas, to awaken the sober 
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part of thc country, that they nlight put theinseives 
on their guard against anyone potent lord, or any 
greater n1.unher of potent lorùs, or any cOIuLination 
of great leaùing Incn of any sort, if ever they should 
attclnpt to procecd in the saU1e courses, but in the 
rever
c orùer, - that is, hy instigating a corrupted 
populace to rehellion, and, through that rebellion, 
introdllcing a tyranny yet worse than the tyranny 
which his Grace's ancestor supported, anù of \\Thich 
he profited in the Inanner we behold in the despotisln 
of IIenry the Eighth. 
The political nlerit of the first pensioner of his 
Grace's house was that of Leing concerned as a 
counsellor of state in advising, and in his person 
executing, the conùitions of a dishonoraLle peace 
\'Tith France, - the surrendering the fortress of Bou- 
10
lle, then our outguard on the Continent. By 
that surrenùer, Calais, the key of France, and the 
Lridle in the Il10uth of that power, \vas not Inany 
years after\varùs finally lost. 1.fy lnerit has been 
in resisting the po\ver and pride of France, under 
any forlH of its rule; but in opposing it with the 
greate
t zeal and earnestness, \vhen that rule ap- 
peared in the \vorst fOl'ln it could asstune, - the 
worst, indeed, which the priine cause and principle 
of all evil could possihly give it. It was n1Y endeav- 
or by evcry Ineans to excite a spirit in the Ilouse, 
\vhere I had the honor of a seat, for carrying on with 
early \igor and decision the Inost clea.rly ju
t and 
lleces
ary war that this or any nation e\Ter carried 
on, in order to save 111Y country froll1 the iron yoke 
of its power, and frolH the IHore drea<lful eonta- 
p.'ion of its principlcs, - to prcscrye, \\Thile they can 
be pl'CS
l'\'cù, pure and Ull tai nted, the ancien t, ill- 
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bred integritr, piety, good-nature, and good-lnlll1or of 
the people of England, from the dreadful pe"tilence 
which, beginning in France, threatens to lay waste 
the whole 11loral and in a great degree the whole 
physical world, haying done both in the focus of its 
1110St i.ntense nlalignity. 
The labors of his Grace's founder merited the 
"curses, not loud, but deep," of the Conlllions of 
England, on whom he and his lnaster had effected 
a complete Parliamentary Reform, by making thenl. 
in their sla\-ery and lnlluiliation, the true and ade- 
quate representatives of a deba"ed, degraded, and 
undone people. 
Iy merits were in having had an 
actiye, though not ahyays an ostentatious share, in 
eyery one act, without exception, of undisputed con- 
stitutional utility in lny tÌlne. and in having sup- 
ported, on all occa
ions, the authority, the efficiency, 
and the prh"ilege
 of the Commons of Great Britain. 
I ended my 
ernces by a recorded and fully reasoned 
a

ertion on their own journals of their con
titutional 
rights, and a ,indication of their constitutional con- 
duct. I labored in all things to nlerit their Ï1nvard 
approbation, and (along with the assistan t
 of the 
largest. the greatest, and best of my endea,ors) I re- 
ceived their free, unbia
ed, public, and bolemn thanks. 
Thus stands the account of the cOluparatiye lnerits 
of the crown grant
 which COlllpose the Duke of Bed- 
ford's forftule as balanced against n1Ïne. In the nallle 
of COlumon sense, why should the Duke of Bedford 
think that none but of the Hou:;e of Ruc;;sell are en- 
titled to the fa,or of the cro\,n? "Thy Fhould he 
imagine that no king of England has hecn capahle 
of judging of luerit but King Ifenry the Eip:hth? In- 
deed, he will pardon lHe, he i
 a little nlÌ
takc!l: all 
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virtue did not end in the first Earl of Bedford; all 
discernment did not lose its vision when his creator 
closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the 
di
proportion between merit and reward in others, 
and ther .will nlake no inquiry into the origin of his 
fortune. . They will regard with n1uch 1110re satis- 
faction, as he will contelllplate with infinitely l110re 
advantage, whatever in his pedigree has been dulci- 
fied by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a 
long flow of generations froln the hard, acidulous, 
metallic tincture of the spring. It is little to be 
doubted that several of his forefathers in that long 
series have degenerated into honor and virtue. Let 
the Duke of Bedford (I am sure he will) reject with 
scorn and horror the counsels of the lecturers, those 
,vicked panders to avarice and alllbition, who would 
tempt hiln, in the troubles of his country, to seek 
another enormous fortune from the forfeitures of 
another nobility and the plunder of another Church. 
Let him (and I trust that yet he will) employ all the 
energy of his youth and all the resources of his 
wealth to crush rebellious principles which have no 
foundation in morals, and rebellious movements that 
have no provocation in tyranny. 
Then ,vill be forgot the rebellions which, by a 
doubtful priority in crime, his ancestor had provoked 
and extinguished. On such a conduct in the noble 
Duke, many of his countrymen might, and with SOlne 
excuse might, give way to the enthusiasm of their 
gratitude, and, in the dashing style of SOlne of the 
old declahners, cry out, that, if the Fates had found 
no other way ill which they could give a * Duke of 
Bedford and his opulence as prop::-; to a tottering 


. At si non aliam venturo fata Neroni, etc. 
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world, then the butchery of the Duke of Buckingham 
nlight be .tolerated ; it n1Íght he regarded e,en with 
conlplacency, 'whil
t in the heir of confiscation they 
saw the sYll1pathizing conlforter of the martyrs who 
suffer under the cruel confiscation of this day, whilst 
they heheld with adn1Ïration his zealous protection 
úf the ,irtuous and loyal nobility of France, and his 
lllanly support of his brethren, the yet standing no- 
bility and gentry of his native land. Then his Grace's 
lllerit would be pure and new and sharp, as fresh 
from the nlint of honor. ÅS he pleased, he nlight 
reflect honor on his predecessors, or throw it forward 
on those who were to succeed him. He might be 
the propagator of the stock of honor, or the root of 
it, as he thought proper. 
Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes 
of succession. I should have been, according to my 
11lediocrity and the mediocrity of the age I live in, 
a sort of founder of a fan1ily: I should haT"e left a 
son, who., in all the points in which personal nlerit 
can be viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in 
taste, in honor, in generosity, in 11l1111anity, in eT"ery 
liberal sentiment and eT"ery liberal accon1plisluuent, 
would not. have shown hill1self inferior to the Duke 
of Bedford, or to any of those 'whom he traces in his 
line. Hif' Grace very soon would haye wanted all 
plausihility in his attack upon that proyision 'which 
belonged nlore to 11line than to Ine. He "ould 
oon 
have supplied every deficiency. and 
ynln1etrizcd cyery 
di
proportion. It would not have neell for that 
nc- 
ce

or to resort to any stagnant, ,,?asting reseryoir of 
nlcrit in me, or in any ance
try. He had in hinlself 'l. 

alicnt, living spring' of generous and 11lanly action. 
E'-
I'Y day he lived he would have repurchased the 
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bounty of the cro"\Yn, and tell tinles lllore, if ten till1es 
more he had received. lIe was 11lade a public crea- 
ture, and had no enjoYlllent .wha.tever but in the pel"- 
fornlancc of some duty. At this exigcnt 11l011lent the 
loss of a finished 11lan is not easily supplied. 
But a Disposer whose power ,ve are little able to 
resist, aHd whose wisdoll1 it behoves us not at all 
to c1i
pute, has ordained it in another nutnner, and 
C,vhatcver Iny querulous weakness might suggest) a 
far better. The stonl1 has gone over me; and I lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane 
has scattered about l11e. I am stripped of all nlY 
honors, I [un torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate 
on the earth. There, and prostrate there, I 1nost un- 
feignedly recognize the Divine justice, and in some 
degree submit to it. But whilst I hunlLle nlyself 
before God, I do not know that it is forbidden to 
repel the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. 
The patience of Job is proverbial. After sonle of the 
convul
ive struggles of onr irritable nature, he sub- 
nlitted hÜuself, and repented in dust and ashes. But 
even so, I do not find hhn blanled for reprehending, 
and with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, 
those ill-natured neighbors of his who yisited his 
dunghill to read 11loral, political, and econolnical 
lectures on his nlisery. I anl alone. I have none 
to Ineet illY ellcluies in the gate. Indeed, my Lord, 
I greatly deceive 11lyself, if in this hard season I 
,vonld give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is 
caned falne and honor in the world. This is the 
appetite hut of a few. It is a luxury, it is a privi- 
lege, it is an indulgence for those ,vho are at their 
ease. But we are all of us made to shun disgrace, 
as we are lllade to shrink frolll pain and povert}p 
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and disease. It is an in
tinct; and under the direc- 
tion of reason, instinct is always in the right. I live 
in an inverted order. They who ought to have 
uc- 
ceedeù 111e are gone before nle. They who should 
have hcen to me as posterity are in the place of 
ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation (",.hich ever 
must subsist in lllenlory) that act of piety which he 
would have performed to me: I owe it to hÎ1n to 
show that he was not descended, as the Duke of Bed- 
ford would have it, from an unworthy parent. 
The crown has con
ic1ered n1e after long service: 
the crown has paid the Duke of Bedford by advance. 
He ha
 had a long credit for any 
er,ice which he 
n1ay perfornl hereafter. He is secure, a
ld long 111ay 
he be secure, in his advance, whether he pcrforlns 
any services or not. But let him take care how he 
endangers the safety of that Constitution which se- 
cures his O"wn utility or his own insignificance, or 
ho" he discourages those who take up even puny 
arnlS to defend an order of things which, like the 

un of heaven, shines alike on the useful and the 
"orthlc8s. His grants are ingrafted on the public 
law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of innu- 
lllerable ages. They are guarded by the sacred rules 
of prescription, found in that full treasury of juris- 
prudence from which the jejuneness and penury of 
our nHlnicipallaw has by degrees been enriched and 
strengthened. This prescription I had n1Y share (a 
very full share) in bringing to its perfection. * The 
Duke of Bedford will stand as long as prescripti\e 
la,,- endures, - as long as the great, stable laws of 
property, COIlllllOIl to us with all civilized nations, are 
kept in their integrity, and without the slnallest in- 
· Sir George Savile's act, called The ....Yllllum Tempus Act. 
VOL. v. 14 
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tern1Ïxture of the laws, n1axirns, principles, or pre- 
cedents of the Grand Revolution. They are secure 
against all changes but one. The whole Revolution- 
ary systeln, institutes, digest, code, novels, text, gloss, 
eOilllnent, are not only not the saIne, but they are the 
very reverse, and the reverse fundan1entally, of all 
the laws on 'which civil life has hitherto been upheld 
in all the goverllnlents of the world. The learn
ù 
professors of the Rights of 1\lan regard prescription 
not as a title to bar all clairn set up against old pos- 
session, but they look on prescription as itself a har 
against the possessor and proprietor. They hold an 
inl111en10rial possession to be no n10re than a long 
continued and therefore an aggravated injustice. 
Such are tlzeir ideas, such their religion, and such 
their la\v. But as to our country and our race, as 
long as the \vell-co111pacted structure of our Church 
and State, the sanctuary, the holy of holies of that 
ancient law, defended by revercnce, defended IJY 
power, a fortress at once and a telnple,* shall f'tand 
inviolate on the bro'w of the British Sion, - as long 
as the British 111onarchy, not 1110re lin1Ïted than 
fenced by the orders of the state, shall, like the 
proud Keep of \Villdsor, rising in the Inajesty of 
proportion, and girt with the double belt of its kin- 
dred and coëval to\vers, as long as this awful struc- 
ture shall oversee and guard the subjected land,- 
so long the Inounds and dikes of the low, fat, Bod- 
ford level will have nothing to fear froln all the pick- 
axes of all the Ie yellers of France. As long as our 
sovereign lord the king, and his faithful sul
ject!', the 
lords and commons of this reahn, - the tl'iple cord 
which no Ulan can break, - the solon1n, s,vorn, con- 


* "Tem})lum in modum arci
." - TACITUS, of the temple of Jeru- 
salem. . 
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titutional frank-pledge of this nation, - the firm 
guaranties of each other's being and each other's 
rights, - the joint and several securities, each in 
its place and order, for every kind and every qual- 
ity of property and of dignity, - as long as these 
end nre, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe, and 
w.e are all safe together, - the high from the blights 
of envy and the spoliations of rapacity, the low froll1 
the iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn 
of contempt. ..1.men! and so be it! and so it will 
be - 
, 


Dum dOffins .Æneæ Capitolî immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 


But if the rude inroad of Gallic tunlll.lt, with its 
sophistical rights of luan to falsify the account, and 
its sword as a ffil1ke-wcight to throw into the scale, 

han be introduced into our city by a nlisguided 
populace, set on by proud great Ine11, the1u8el yes 
blinded and intoxicated by a; frantic alnbition, we 
shall all of us perish and be overwhelmed in a com- 
mon ruin. If a great storm blo

 on our coast, it 
will cast the whales on the strand, as well as the 
periwinkles. His Grace will not survive the poor 
grantee he despises, -no, not for a twelvenlollth. 
If the great look for safety in the services they ren- 
der to this Gallic cause, it is to be foolish even above 
the weight of privilege allowed to wealth. If his 
Grace be one of these whom ther endeavor to pros- 
elytize, he ought to be aware of the character of the 
sect whose doctrines he is invited to emLrace. With 
them insurrection is the Iuost sacred of revolutionary 
duties to the state. Ingratitude to benefactors is the 
first of revolutionary virtues. Ingratitude is, indeed, 
their four cardinal virtues compacted and anlalga- 
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luated into one; and he will find it in everything 
that has happened since the commenCell1ellt of the 
philosophic Revolution to this hour. If he pleads 
the merit of having perforlned the duty of insur- 
rection against the order he lives in, (God forùiù he 
ever should!) the merit of others ,viII be to per- 
forln the duty of insurrection against hÏ1n. If he 
pleads (again God forbid he should, and I do nót 
suspect he .will) his ingratitude to the crown for 
its creation of his family, others will plead their 
right and duty to pay him in kind. They will 
laugh, indeed they will laugh, at" his parchn1ent 
and his wax. His deeds will be drawn out with 
the rest of the lumber of his evidence-room, and 
burnt to the tune of Oa ira in the courts of Bed. 
.J 
ford (then Equality) House. 
Am I to blaIne, if I attempt to pay his Grace's 
hostile reproaches to lue with a friendly admonition 
to himself? Can I be blan1ed for pointing out to him 
in ,vhat lnanner he is like to be affected, if the sect 
of the cannibal philosophers of France should prose- 
lytize any considerable part of this people, and, by 
their joint proselytizing arms, should conquer that 
government to which his Grace does not seelU to lue 
to give all the support his own security delnands? 
Surely it is proper that he, and that others like hÜu, 
should know the true genius of this sect, - what 
their opinions are, - what they have done, and to 
whom, - and what (if a prognostic is to be fOrllled 
from the dispositions and actions' of men) it is CCl'- 
tain they will do hereafter. IIe ought to kno,v that 
they have sworn assistance, the only engagelucnt 
they ever will keep, to all in this country who bear a 
resemblance to themselves, and who think, as such, 
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that tlle whole duty of 'man con5ists in destruction. 
They are a misallied and disparaged brallch of the 
I-Iouse of Ximrod. They are the Duke of Bedford's 
natural hunters; and he is their natural gan1e. Be- 
cause he is not very profoundly reflecting, he sleeps 
in profound security: they, on the contrary, are 
always vigilant, active, enterprising, and, though far 
rell10ved frolH any knowledge which luakes lllen 
estimable or useful, in all the instru1l1ellts and re- 
sources of evil their leaders are not 1neanly instruct- 
ed or insufficiently furnb:hed. In the French Re\"olu- 
tion everything is new, and, from want of preparation 
to 111eet so unlooked-for an eyil, everything is dan- 
gerous. Xever before this tin1e \vas a set of literary 
men converted into a gang of robbers and assassins; 
never before did a ùen of brayoes and banditti as- 
SUllIe the garb and tone of an acade1ny of philoso- 
phers. 
Let me tell his Grace, that an union of such char- 
a
ters. n10nstrous as it seems, is not 111ade for pro- 
ducing despica1Jle enen1Îcs. But if they are formida- 
ble a
 foes, as friends they are dreadful indeed. The 
nIcn of property in Prance, confiding in a force 
which seellled to be irrcsi
tible because it had never 
been tried, neglected to prepare for a conflict with 
their ene1nies at their own weapons.. They were 
found in such a situation as the )Iexicans were, 
when they ,vere attacked by the dogs, the cayalry, 
the iron, and the gunpowder of an handful of bearded 
m81
, whom they did not know to exi
t in Xature. 
This is a c01nparison that SOllIe, 1 think, have made; 
and it is just. In France they had their enemies 
within their houses. They were even in the bo
oms 
of many of thein. But they had 110t sagacity to dis- 
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cern their savage character. They seemed tame, 
and even caressing. rrhey had nothing but douce 
/tumanité in their mouth. They could not bear the 
punisluuent of the mildest laws on the greatest crim- 
inals. The slightest severity of justice made their 
flesh creep. The very idea that ,val' existed in the 
"world disturbed their repose. 
Iilitary glory was no 
more, \vith them, than a splendid infamy. Hardly 
would they hear of self-defence, \vhich they reduced 
within such bounds as to leave it no defence at all. 
All this ,vhile they meditated the confiscations and 
lllaf'SaCres we have seen. Had anyone told these 
unfortunate noblelnen aud gentlemen how and by 
whom the grand fabric of the French monarchy 
under which they flourished would be subverted, 
they would not have pitied him as a visionary, but 
would have turned from him as what they cáll a 'l1'lau- 
vais plaisant. Yet we have seen what has happened. 
The persons "who have suffered froln the cannibal 
philosophy of France are so like the Duke of Bed- 
ford, that nothing but his Grace's proLably not 
speaking quite so good French could enable us to 
find out any difference. A great lllany of them had 
as pompous titles as he, and 'were of full as illustrious 
a race; SOlne few of them had fortunes as ample; 
several of th
ln, without llleaning the least disparage- 
nlent to the Duke of Bedford, 'were as wise, and as 
virtuous, and as valiant, and as well educated, and 
as complete in all the lineaments of men of honor, as 
he is; and to all this they had added the powerful 
outgufird of a military profession, which, in its na- 
ture, renders lnen somewhat more cautious than 
those 'who have nothing to attend to but the lazy 
enjoyment of undisturbed possessions. But security 
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was their ruin. They are dashed to pieces in the 
storIn, and our shores are covered with the wrecks. 
If they had been aw"are that such a thing might bap- 
pen, such a thing never could ha,e happened. 
I assure his Grace, that, if I state to him the de- 
signs of his enemies in a manner which may appear 
to him ludicrous and impo

ible, I tell him nothing 
that has not exactly happened, point by point, but 
twenty-four nliles from our own shore. I assure 
him that the Frenchified faction, more encouraged 
than others are warned by what has happened in 
France, look at hÏ1n and his landed possessions as 
an object at once of curiosity and rapacity. He is 
made for theill in every part of their double charac- 
ter. .As roLbers, to them he is a noble booty; as 
speculatists, he is a glorious subject for their experi- 
mental philosophy. He affords luatter for an exten- 
sive analysis in all the branches of their science, geo- 
111etrical, physical, civil, and political. These phi- 
losophers are fanatics: independent of any interest, 
w'hich, if it operated alone, would lnake then1 nluch 
more tractable, they are carried with such an head- 
long rage towards every desperate trial that they 
'would sacrifice the whole hUll1all race to the slight- 
est of their experiu1ents. I aill better able to enter 
into the character of this description of men than the 
noble Duke can be. I have liveù long and variously 
in the world. ""'ithout any considerable pretensions 
to literature in myself, I have aspired to the love of 
letters. I have lived for a great Illany years in habi- 
tudes with those who profe
sed then1. I can form a 
tolerable estimate of ,,
hat is likely to happen frolH a 
character chiefly dependent for fanle and fortune on 
knowledge and talent, as well in its lllorbid and per- 
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verted state as in that which is sound and natur3!. 
Naturally, Inen so forlned and finished are the first 
gifts of Providence to the world. But when they 
have once thro,vn off the fear of God, ,vhich was ill 
all ages too often the case, and the fear of nlan, 
which is now the case, and when in that state they 
conle to understand one another, and to act in corps, 
a more dreadful calamity cannot arise out of hell to 
scourge nlankind. Nothing can be conceived nlore 
hard than the heart of a thorough-bred Inetaphysi- 
ciano It comes nearer to the cold nlalignity of a 
wicked spirit than to the frailty and passion of a 
man. It is like that of the Principle of Evil hinl- 
self, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephleglnated, def- 
ecated evil. It is no easy operation to eradicate hu- 
nlanity from the lnunan breast. 'Vhat Rhakspeare 
calls the "compunctious visitings of Nature" will 
sometilnes knock at their hearts, and protest against 
their murderous speculations. But they have a 
means of conlpounding with their nature. Their hu- 
manity is not dis
olved; they only give it a long pro- 
rogation. They are ready to declare that they do not 
think two thousand years too long a period for the 
good that they pursue. It is relllarkable that they 
never see any way to their projected good but by the 
road of some evil. Their imagination is not fatigued 
with the contemplation of Juunan suffering through 
the wild waste of centuries added to centuries of 
misery and desolation. Their hUlllanity is at their 
horizon, - and, like the horizon, it ahvays flies he- 
fore them. The geometricians and the chen1Ï
ts 
bring, the one froln the dry bones of their diagnuns, 
and the other from the soot of their furnaces, dispo
 
sitions that 11lake them worse than indifferent ahout 
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those feelings and habitudes which are the supports 
of the n10ral 'world. ..A,nlbition is COlne upon tl1eru 
suddenly; they are intoxicated with it, and it has 
rendered them fearless of the danger 'which may 
from thence arise to others or to thclllseives. These 
philosophers consider men in their experÏlnents no 
n10re than they do mice in an air-pump or in a recip- 
ient of lnephitic gas. Whatever his Grace Ina}"" think 
of hitnself, they look upon him, and everything that 
belongs to him, with no more regard than they do 
upon the whi
kers of that little long-tailed allÏ1nal 
that has been long the ga111e of the graye, denHlre, 
insidious, spring-nailed
 velvet-pawed, green-eycd phi- 
losophers, whet
ler going upon two leg
 or upon four. 
His Grace's landed possessions are irresistibly in- 
viting to an agrarian experiment. They are a down- 
right insult upon the rights of lHan. They are 1110re 
extensive than the territory of many of the Grecian 
republics; and they are .without cOlnparison 1110re 
fertile than most of then1. There are now republics 
in Italy, in Germany, and in S'witzerland, which do 
not possess anything like so fair and aIl1ple a dOlnain. 
There is scope for seven philo
ophers to proceed in 
their analytical expcrilllents upon IIarrington's 
cyen 
different forms of repuhlics, in the acres of this one 
Duke. Hitherto they have been wholly unproduc- 
tive to speculation, - fitted for nothing but to fatten 
hullocks, and to produce grain for beer, still l110re 
to stupefy the dull English understanding. Abbé 
Sicyès has whole nests of pigeon-holes full of COll- 
stitutions readY-lllade, ticketed, sorted, and Ilulnher- 
ed, suited to every season and every fancy: 
ome 
with the top of the pattern at the bottoln, and t'0111e 
with the botton1 at the top; SOllIe plain, some flo,,-. 
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ered; SOlne distinguished for their silnplicity, others 
for their complexity; some of blood color, some of 
bO'lle de Paris; SOI11e with directories, others 'with- 
out a direction; some with councils of elders aud 
councils of youngsters, some without any council at 
all; S0111e ,vhere the electors choose the repre
ellta- 
tives, others where the representatives ChOOSB the elec- 
tors; SOlne in long coats, and some in short cloaks; 
SOlne with pantaloons, some without breeches; SOlne 
,vith five-shilling qualifications, SOlne totally unqual- 
ified. So that no constitution-fancier may go un- 
suited froln his shop, provided he loves a pattern 
of pillage, oppression, arbitrary Ï1nprisonment, con- 
fiscation, exile, revolutionary judgnlent, and legalized 
prelneditated 11lurder, in any shapes into ,vhich they 
can be put. 'Vhat a pity it is that the progress of 
experÏ1nental philosophy should be checked by his 
Grace's lllonopoly! Such are their sentilnents, I 
assure hilll; such is their language, when they dare 
to speak; and such are their proceedings, 'when they 
have the means to act. 
Their geographers and geonlotricians have heen 
S0111e tillle out of practice. It is sonle tinle since they 
have dividell their own country into squares. That 
figure has lost the charms of its novelty. They want 
ne,v lands for ne,v trials. It is not only the geollle- 
tricians of the Republic that find hinl a good sulJject: 
the chemists have ùespoke him, after the geollletri- 
cians have done with hinl. As the first set have an 
eye on his Grace's lands, the chelnists are not less 
taken with his buildings. They consider lnortar as a 
very anti-revolutionary invention, in its present state, 
but
 properly enlployed, an admirable Inaterial for 
oyer turning all cstaulisillnents. They have found that 
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the gunpowder of ruins is far the fittest for making 
other 1"uins, and so ad infinitum,. They have calcu- 
lated ,,-hat quantity of matter convertible into nitre 
is to be found in Bedford House, in 'Y oburn 
\.bbey, 
and in what his Grace and his trustees have still 
suffered to stand of that foolish royalist, Inigo Jones, 
in Covent Garden. Churches, play-houses, coffee- 
house
, all alike, are destined to be n1Ïngled, and 
equalized, and blended into one COlnlnOIl rubbish,- 
ålld, well sifted, and lixiviated, to crystallize into true, 
deu10cratic, explosive, in
urrectiollary nitre. Their 
.Âcadelny del Cimento, (pel" antipllra.
in,) with )101'- 
yean and Hassellfratz at its head, have computed that 
the brave san.-s-clllottes lllay l11ake war on all the ans- 
tocracy of Europe for a twelvemonth out of the rub- 
bish of the Duke of Bedford's Luildings.* 


. There is nothing on which the leaders of the Republic one ami 
indivisible value themselves more than on the chemical operations I,y 
which, through science, they convert the pride of aristocracy to an in- 
strument of its own destruction, - on the operations by whi<:h they re- 
duce the magnificent ancient country-seats of the nobility, decorate,l 
with the feudal titles of Duke, :\Iarquis, or Earl, into ma
azines of 
what they call 1"evollitionar!J gunpowder. They tell us, that hitherto 
thing'S" had not yet been properly and in a remllitionary manner ex- 
plored." -" The strong clwieaus, those feudal fortresses, that /.Cere 0,.- 
dFred to be demolished, attracted next the attention of Jour committl"e. 
lVature there had secretly regained her 1"ights, and had produced salt- 
petre, for the pll1]Jose, as it should seem, of facilitating the e.Teclltion cy' 
your decree by preparing the means of dest1'llction. From these ruins, which 
still frou'n on the liberties of the Repuhlic, we have extracted the mean
 
of prodncinp: good; and tho
e piles which have hitherto glutted th
 
pride 0/ despots, and co'-ered the plots of La Yendée, will soon furnish 
where" ithal to tame the traitors and to oven, helm the disaffected." 
- "The rebelliolls cities, also, have afforded a large quantity of salt- 
petre. Commune A.tfranchie" (that is, the noble city of Lyons, reduced 
in many parts to an heap of ruins) "and TouIon will pay a second 
tribute to our artillery," -Rep(Jf"t, 1st February, 1;94. 
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'Yhile the 
Iorveaux and Priestleys are proc
eùillg 
v.rÏth these experiments upon the Duke of Bedford's 
house
, the Sieyès, and the rest of the analytical legis- 
lators and constitution-vellùers, are quite as busy in 
their trade of decolllposillg organization, in fornling 
his Grace's vassals into prirnary assolublies, national 
guarùs, first, second, and thirù requisitioners, COlll- 
Inittees of research, conductors of the travelling guil- 
lotine, judges of revolutionary tribunals, legislative 
hanglucll, supervisors of ùon1Íciliary visitation, exact- 
ors of forcoù loans, and assessors of the luaximum. 
The diu of all this slnithery may some time or other 
possibly ,vake this noLle Duke, and push hilIl to an 
endeavor to save SOlne little lnatter frol11 their experi- 
mental philosophy. If ho pleads his grants from the 
crO"wn, he is ruined at the outset. If he pleads he has 
received thelli from the pillage of superstitious corpo- 
rations, this indeed will stagger them a little, Lecause 
they are enen1Íes to all corporations aud to all religion. 
IIowever, they ,viII soon recover the11lselyes, and ,viII 
tell his Grace, or his learned council, that all such 
property belongs to the nation, - and that it \vol.dd 
be 1nore ,vise for hinl, if he wishes to live the natural 
term of a citizen, (that is, according to Condorcot's 
calculation, six 11101lths 011 an average,) 110t to pass 
for an usurper upon the national property. This is 
what the se1:jeants-at-Iaw of the rights of nlan will say 
to the puny apprent.ices of the conlnlon law of Eng- 
lanù. 
I
 the genius of philosophy not yet kno\vn ? You 
lnay as well think the garden of the Tuileries ,yas 
well protected with the cords of ribbon insultingly 

trctched hy the X ational .AsselnlJly to keep the 
ov- 
I
reigll cúnaille froln intruding on the retirenIeIlt of 
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the poor King of the French as that such flinlsy cob- 
webs will stand between the savages of the Revolution 
and their natural prey. Deep philosophers are no 
triflers; brave san.
-culuttes are no fornullists. They 
'will no more l:egard a )Iarquis of Tavistock than an 
...\.bbot of Tavistock; the Lord of 'V o
urn "ill not be 
more respectahle in their eJes than the Prior of Wo- 
burn; they will nlake no difference between the su- 
perior of a Covent Garden of nuns and of a Covellt 
Garden of another de
criptioll. They will not care a 
rush \vhether his coat is long or short, - whether the 
color bo purple, or blue and buff. They will not 
trouble t!teir heads w'ith \vhat part of hi
 head hi:, hair 
is cut froIll; and they will look with equal respect 011 
a tonsure and a crop. Their only question will be 
that of their Legendre, or SOlne other of their legisla- 
tive butchers: How he cuts up; how he tallows in 
the caul or on the kidneys. 
Is it not a singular phen0111enOn, that, whilst the 
sans-culotte carcass-butchers and the philosophers of 
the shalnbles are pricking their dotted lines u pon hi
 
hide, and, like the print of the poor ox that .we see 
in the shop-\vinc1ows at Charing' Cross, alive as he 
is, and thinking no harlll in the world, he is divided 
into rumps, and sirloins, and bri
keb, and into all 
sorts of pieces for roasting, boiling, and stewing, that, 
all the while they are nleasuring ldin, his Grace is 
nleasuring 'me, - is invidiollsly cOlnparing the bounty 
of the crown with the deserts of the defender of hi, 
order, and in the same moment fawning on those 
who have the knife half out of the sheath? Poor 
innocen t ! 
"Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 
A nd licks the hand just raised to 
hèd his blood: 


., 
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No 111an lives too long who liyos to do with spirit 
and suffer with ref'ignation what Providence pleases 
to conllnand or inflict; but, indeed, they are sharp 
inconllllodities which beset old age. It was but the 
other day, that, on putting in ordel: SOlne things 
which had been Lrought here, on Iny taking leave 
of London forever, I looked over a n ulnter of fine 
portraits, Inost of then1 of persons now dead, þut 
,vhose society, in 111Y better days, Inade this a proud 
and happy place. 1
n1ongst these was the picture of 
Lord ICeppel. It 'was painted by an artist worthy of 
the subject, the excellent fricnd of that excellent Ulan 
from their earliest youth, and a C01111non friend of us 
both, ,vith WhOll1 ,ve. lived for 111any years without a 
nlon1ent of coldness, of peevishness,. of jealousy, or of 
jar, to the day of our final separation. 
I ever looked on Lord ICeppel as one of the great- 
est and best 111en of his age, and I loved and culti- 
vated hiln accordingly. He ,vas much in 111Y heart, 
and I believe I was in his to the very last beat. It 
was after his trial at Portsn10uth that he gave 111e 
this picture. 'Vith what zeal and anxious affection 
I attended hÏ1n through that his agony of glory,- 
\vhat part 111Y son, in the early flush and enthusi- 
aSln of his virtue, and the pious passion with which 
he attached hÎlnself to all Iny connections, - ,vith 
what prodigality we both squandered ourselves in 
courting ahnost every sort of enll1Ïty for his sake, I 
believe he felt, just as I should have felt such friend- 
ship on such an occasion. I partook, indeed, of this 
hOllor with several of the first and best and ablest 
in the kingdom, but I was behindhand ,vith llone of 
thelll; and I anl sure, that, if, to the eternal disgrace 
of this nation, and to the total annihilation of every 
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trace of honor and virtue in it, things had taken a 
different turn from what the}T did, I 
hould have at- 
tended hinl to the quarter-deck with no less good-"will 
aad lllore pride, though with far other feelings, than 
I partook of the general flo,v of national joy that 
attended the justice that was done to his virtue. 
Parùon, 111}T Lorù, the feeble garrulity of age, 
which loves to diffu
e it
elf in discourse of the de- 
parted great. At my years we live in retro!'pect 
alone; and, wholly unfitted for the society of vig- 
orous life, "we enjoy, the best bahn to all wounds, 
the consolation of friendship, in those only whonl 
'we have lo!'t forever. Feeling the loss of Lord 
Keppel at all tilnes, at no time did I feel it so 
nIuch as on the first day when I was attacked in 
the Hou!'e of Lords. 
Had he lived, that re'
erend form would have risen 
in its place. and, w'ith a n1Ïld, parental reprehension 
to hi
 nephew, the Duke of Bedford, he would have 
told hin1 that the favor of that gracious prince who 
had honored hif': virtues with the goYernn}(
nt of the 
navy of Great Britain, and with a seat in the heredi- 
tary great council of his kingdoln, "
as not undeserv- 
edly shown to the friend of the be
t portion of his 
life, and his faithful cOlllpallion allù counsellor under 
his rudest trials. He 'would have told hÜn, that. to 
whoillever else these reproaches Inight be becon1Ìng, 
they were not decorous in his near kindred. He 
would ha'
e told hiln. that, when nlen in that rank 
lose decorum, they lose eyerything. 
On that day I had a lo

 in Lord Keppel. But the 
public lo
s of hÌln in this awful crisis! - I f'peak 
froin 111uch knowledge of the person: he neyer woulll 
haxc listened to any conlprolnise with the rahble rant 
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of this sans-culotterie 01 France. IIis goodness of 
heart, bis reason, his t.aste, bis puLlic duty, his 
principles, his prejudices, 'would have repelled hin} 
forever froln all connection 'with that horrid medley 
of Inadness, yice, Ï1npiety, and crime. 
Lorù Keppel baù two countries: one of descent, 
and one of birth. Their interest and their glory are 
the saIne; and his mil
d was capacious of both. His 
fan1Ïly ,vas noble, and it was Dutch: tbat is, he was 
of the oldest and purest nobility that Europe can 
boast, among a people rcnowned above all others 
for love of their native land. Though it ,vas never 
shown in insult to any luunan ùeing, Lord ICeppcl 
,vas sOlnething high. It ,vas a ,vild stock of pride, 
on which the tcnderest of all hearts haù grafted the 
milder virtues. He valued ancient nobility; and he 
was not disinclined to augment it with new honors. 
He valued the old nobility and the new, not as an ex- 
CUf'e for inglorious sloth, but as an incitelnent to vir- 
tuous activity. He considered it as a sort of cure for 
sclfishnct:is and a narrow mind, - conceiving that a 
nlan born in an elevated place in hÜnself was nothing, 
but everything in what ,vent before and what ,vas to 
COlne after hilll. 'Vithout much speculation, but ùy 
the sure instinct of ingenuous feelings, and by the 
dictates of plain, unsophisticated, natural understand- 
ing, he felt that no great comlnonwealth could by any 
possibility long subsist without a body of sonlC kind 
or other of nobility decorated with bonoI' and forti- 
fied by privilege. This nobility forms the chain that 
connects the ages of a nation, wbich otherwise (".ith 
:ßlr . Paine) would soon be taught that no onc gCllcra- . 
tion can bind another. lIe felt that no political fab- 
ric could be well lnade, without sonIC such order of 
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things as might, through a series of time, afford a 
rational hope of securing unity, coherence, consisten.. 
cy, and stability to the state. He felt that nothing 
else can protect it against the levity of courts and the 
greater levity of the multitude; that to talk of hered- 
itary monarchy, without anything el
e of hereditary 
reverence in the COllllllonwealth, was a low-111inded 
absurdity, fit only for those detestable" fools aspiring 
to be knaves" who began to forge in 1789 the false 
Iuone)" of the French Constitution; that it is one fatal 
objection to all new fancied and new fabricated repub- 
lics, (among a people who, once possessing such an 
advantage, have wickedly and insolently rejected it,) 
that the }Jrei
((lice of an old nobility is a thing that 
cannot be lllade. It may be improved, it may be cor- 
rected, it may be replenished; n1en may be taken 
frolH it or aggregated to it; but th
 thing itself is mat- 
ter of inveterate opinion, and therefore cannot be mat- 
ter of mere positive institution. He felt that this 
nobility, in fact, does not exist in wrong of other or- 
ders of the state, but by them, and for them. 
I knew the man I speak of: and if we can divine 
the future out of what we collect from the past, no 
person living 'would look with Illore scorn and horror 
on the impious parricide comlllitted on all their an- 
cestry, and on the desperate attainder passed on all 
their posterity, by the Orléans, and the Rochefou- 
caults, and the Fayettes, and the Vicon1tes de X 0- 
ailIes, and the false Périgords, and the long et cetera 
of the perfidious sans-culottes of the court, who, like 
denlOlliacs possessed with a spirit of fallen pride and 
inverted alubition, abdicated their dignities, disowned 
their families, betrayed the most sacred of all trusts
 
and, by Lreaking to pieces a great link of society and 
YOLo V. 15 
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all the cran1ps and holdings of the state, brought eter- 
nal confusion and desolation on their country. For 
the fate of the miscreant parricides themselves he 
would have had no pity. Compassion for the myr- 
iads of men, of Wh0111 the world was not worthy, who 
by their Ineans have perished in prisons or on scaf- 
folds, or are pining in beggary and exile, would 
leave no rOOlll in his, or in any well-formed mind, 
for any such sensation. We are not made at once 
to pity the oppressor and the oppressed. 
Looking to his Batavian descent, how could he bear 
to behold his kindred, the descendants of the brave 
nobility of Holland, whose blood, prodigally poured 
out, had, more than all the canals, meres, and inun- 
dations of their country, protected their indepen- 
dence, to behold them bowed in the basest servitude 
to the basest and vilest of the human race, - in servi- 
tude to those who in no respect were superior in dig- 
nity or could aspire to a better place than that of 
hangmen to the tyrants to whose sceptred pride they 
had opposed an elevation of soul that snrmounted and 
overpowered the loftiness of Castile, the haughtiness 
of Austria, and the overbearing arrogance of France? 
Could he with patience bear that the children of 
that nobility who would have deluged their country 
and given it to the sea rather than submit to Louis 
the Fonrteenth, who was then in his meridian glory, 
when his arms were conducted by the Turennes, by 
the Luxembourgs, by the Boumers, when his councils 
were directed by the Colberts and the Louvois, w"hen 
his tribunals were filled by the Lamoignons and the 
Ð' Aguesseaus, - that these should be given up to the 
cruel sport of the Pichegrus, the J ourdans, the San- 
tcrres, under the Rolands, and Brissots, and Gorsas, 
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and Robespierres, the Reubells, the Carnots, and Tal- 
liens, and Dantons, and the whole tribe of regicides, 
robbers, and revolutionary judges, that from the rot- 
ten carcass of their own murdered country have 
poured out innumerable swarms of the lowest and 
at once the most destructive of the classes of ani- 
mated Xature, which like columns of locusts have 
laid waste the fairest part of the world? 
Would Keppel have borne to see the ruin of the 
virtuous patricians, that happy union of the noble 
and the burgher, who with signal prudence and in- 
tegrity had long governed the cities of the confeder- 
ate republic, the cherishing fathers of their country, 
who, denying commerce to themseh"es, made it flour- 
ish in a n1anner unexampled under their protection? 
Could Keppel have borne that a vile faction should 
totally destroy this harmonious construction, in fa- 
vor of a robbing democracy founded on the spurious 
rights of n1an ? 
He was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well 
versed in the interests of Europe, and he could not 
have heard with patience that the country of Grotius, 
the cradle of the law of nations, and one of the rich- 
est repositories of all law, should be taught a new 
code by the ignorant flippancy of Thomas Paine, the 
pre
umptnous foppery of La Fayette, with his stolen 
rights of man in his hand, the wild, profligate intrigue 
and turbulency of 
[arat, and the impious sophistry 
of Condorcet, in his insolent addresses to the Batavi- 
an Republic. 
Could Keppel, who idolized the House of X assau, 
who was himself given to England along with the 
ble
sings of the British and Dutch Revolutions, with 
Revolutions of stability, with Revolutions which con- 
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solidated and married the liberties and the interests 
of the two nations forever, - could he see the foun- 
tain of Briti
h liberty itj:;elf in servitude to France? 
Could he see ,vith patience a Prince of Orange ex- 
pelled" as a sort of diminutive d
spot, with every kind 
of contlunely, fron1 the country which that fan1ily of 
delh-erors had so often rescued from slayery, and 
obliged to live in exile in another country, which 
o,ves its liborty to his house? 
"\V ould ICeppel have heard 'with patience that the 
conduct to be held on such occasions was to becolne 
short by the knees to the faction of the hOlnicides, to 
entreat thenl quietly to retire? or, if the fortune of 
war should drive them fron1 their first \vicked and 
unprovoked invasion, that no security should be tak- 
en, 110 arrangelnent made, no barrier forlned, no alli- 
ance entered into for the security of that which uncleI' 
a foreign nalne is the most precious part of England? 
What .would he have said, if it was even proposed 
that the Au
trian Netherlands (which ought to be a 
barrier to IIolland, and the tie of an alliance to pro- 
tect her against any species of rule that. 111ight be 
erected or even be restored in Frållce) should be 
forl11ed into a republic under her influence and de- 
pendent upon her power? 
But above all, what would he have said, if he had 
heard it 111ade a matter of accusation against 111e, by 
his nephew, the Duke of Bedford, that I was the au- 
thor of the war 'f IIad I a n1Ïnd to keep that high 
distinction to 111yself, (as fron1 pride I Inight, but fron1 
justice I dare not,) he would have snatched his share 
of it frol11 Iny hand, and held it with the grasp of a 
dying convulsion to his end. 
It would be a most arrogant presumption in l11e 
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to assunle to myself the glory of what belongs to his 
1\Iajesty, and to his ministers, and to his Parliament, 
and to the far greater majority of his faithful people: 
but had I stood alone to counsel, and that all were 
detennined to be guided by my advice, and to follow 
it Ìlnplicitly, then I should have been the sole author 
of a w"ar. But it should have been a war on my ideas 
and IllY principles. However, let his Grace think as 
he may of my demerits with regard to the war with 
Regicide, he will find my guilt confined to that alone. 
He never 
hall, with the smallest color of reason, 
accuse nle of being the author of a peace with Regi- 
cide. -But that is high matter, and o\lght not to be 
mixed with anything of so little monlent as what 
may belong to me, or even to the Duke of Bedford. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
EDl\IUND BURKE. 
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O:N THE OVERTURES OF PEACE. 


1\ Iry D'E.ltR SIR, - Our last conversation, though 
1"-1 not in the tone of absolute despondency, was 
far from cheerful. We could not easily account for 
S0111e unpleasant appearances. They were represent- 
ed to us as indicating the state of the popular mind; 
and they were not at all what ,ve should have expect- 
ed fron1 our old ideas even of the faults and vices of 
the English character. The disastrous events which 
have followed one upon another in a long, unbro
en, 
funereal train, moving in a procession that seemed to 
have no end, - these were not the principal causes 
of our dejection. ".,. e feared n10re froln what threat- 
ened to fail within than what menaced to oppress us 
from 
broad. To a people. who have once been proud 
and great, and great because they were proud, a 
change in the national spirit is the most terrible of 
all revolutions. 
I shall not live to behold the unravelling of the 
intricate plot which saddens and perplexes the awful 
drama of Providence now acting on the moral theatre 
of the world. "'\Vhether for thought or for action, 
I aln at the end of my career. You are in the mid- 
dle of yours. In ,vhat part of its orbit the nation 
with which we are carried along moves at this 
instant it is not easy to conjecture. It may, per- 


., 
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haps, be far advanced in its aphelion, - but when 
to return? 
Not to lose ourselves in the infinite void of the 
conjectural world, our business is with what is like- 
ly to be affected, for the better or the worse, by the 
wisdom or weakness of our plans. In all specula- 
tions upon 111en and hUlllan affairs, it is of no small 
moment to distinguish things of accident from per- 
manent causes, and froln effects that cannot be al- 
tered. It is not every irregularity in our moven1ent 
that is a total deviation from our course. I aln not 
. quite of the Inind of those speculators who seem 
assured that necessarily, and by the constitution of 
things, all states have the same periods of infancy, 
manhood, and decrepitude that are "found in the in- 
dividuals who compose them. Parallels of this sort 
rather furnish shnilitudes to illustrate or to adorn 
th
n supply analogies from whence to reason. The 
objects which are attempted to be forced into an 
analogy are not found in the same classes of exist- 
ence. lndiyiduals are physical beings, subject to 
laws universal and invariable. The immediate cause 
acting in the
e laws Inay be obscure: the general 
results are subjects of certain calculation. But com- 
monwealths are not physical, but moral essences. 
They are artificial combinations, and, in their proxi- 
mate efficient cause, the arbitrary productions of the 
human mind. vVe are not yet acquainted with the 
laws which necessarily influence the stability of that 
kind of work D1ade by that kind of agent. There is 
not in the physical order (with which they do not 
appear to hold any assignable connection) a distinct 
cause by which any of those fabrics must necessari- 
ly grow, flourish, or decay; nor, in my opinion, does 


.. 
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the moral world produce anything lnore determinate 
on that subject than ,,
hat may serve as an amuse- 
ment (liberal, indeed, and ingenious, but still only 
an amusenlent) for speculative men. I doubt wheth- 
er the history of mankind is yet complete enough, if 
ever it can be so, to furnish grounds for a sure 
theory on the internal causes which necessarily affect 
the fortune of a state. I am far from denying the 
operation of such causes: but they are infinitely UIl- 
certain, and much more obscure, and much more 
difficult to trace, than the foreign causes that tend 
to raise, to delJress, and sOlnetimes to over,yhehn a 
comn1unity. 
It is often impossible, in these political inquiries, 
to find any proportion between the apparent force 
of any nloral causes we may assign and their known 
operation. "e are therefore obliged to deliver up 
that operation to lnere chance, or, more piously, 
(perhaps n10re rationally,) to the occasional inter- 
position and irresistible hand of the Great Disposer. 
We havc seen states of con
ideraL]e duration, ,\-hich 
for ao'es have relllained nearl y as the\T have beO'ull 
o J 0' 
and could hardly be said to ebb or flow. 
ome 
appear to have spent their vigor at their commence- 
ment. Some have blazed out in their glory a little 
before their extinction. The meridian of some has 
been the most splendid. Others, and they the great- 
est number, have fluctuated, and experienced at dif- 
feren t periods of their existence a great variety of 
fortune. At the very lnonlent when some of theln 
seemed plunged in unfathomable abysses of disgrace 
and disaster, they have suddenly en1erged. They 
have begun a new course and opened a Hew reckon 
ing, and even in the depths of their calamity and on 
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the very ruins of their country have laid the founda- 
tions of a to,vering and durable greatness. All this 
has happened without any apparent previous change 
in the general circulnstallces which had brought on 
their distress. The death of a lTIan at a critical 
juncture, his disgust, his retreat, his disgrace, have 
brought innuluerable calalnities on a whole nation. 
A. comnlon soldier, a child, a girl at the door of an 
inn, have changed the face of fortune, and alDlost of 
Nature. 
Such, and often influenced by such causes, has 
commonly been the fate of monarchies of long dura- 
tion. They have their eLbs and their flows. This 
bas been eluinelltly the fate of the monarchy of 
France. There have been times in which no po'wer 
has ever been brought so low. Few have ever flour- 
ished in greater glory. By turns elevated and de- 
pressed, that power had been, on the whole, rather 
on the increase; aHd it continued not only po\verful, 
but for1nidable, to the hour of the total ruin of the 
monarchy. This fall of the monarchy ,vas. far from 
being preceded by any exterior SYll1ptOll1S of decline. 
The interior were not visible to every eye; and a 
thousand accidents might have prevented the opera- 
tion of \vhat the lnost clear-sighted were not able to 
discern nor the 1TIOst provident to divine. A very lit- 
tle tinle before its dreadful catastrophe, there was a 
kind of exterior splendor in the situation of the 
crown, \vhich usually adds to goverllll1ent strength 
and authority at home. The crO-Wll see1ned then to 
have obtained SOlne of the 11108t splendid objects of 
state a1uùitioll. None of the Continental po,vers of 
Europe were the ene1nies of France. They were all 
either tacitly disposed to her or pulJlicly connected 
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with her; aud in those who kept the most aloof 
there was little appearance of jealousy, - of animos- 
itr there "
as no appearance at all. The nriti
h na- 
tion, bel' great preponderating riyal, she had hUln- 
hIed, to all appearance she had weakened, certainly 
had endangered, by cutting off a yery large and by 
far the nlost gro\ving part of her elllpire. In that its 
aCl11e of lnlnlan pro
perity and greatness, in the high 
and pahny state of the lllonarchy of France, it fell to 
the ground without a struggle. It fell \vithout any 
of those vices in the monarch w'hich have sometimes 
been the cause
 of the fall of killgdouls, but which 
existed, 'without any visible effect ou the state, in the 
highest degree in 111any other princes, and, far fronI 
destroying their power, had only left SOUle slight 
stains on their character. The financial difficlùties 
were only pretexts and instrulnents of those who 
accOllllJlisheù the ruin of that l1lo11archy; they were 
not the causes of it. 
Deprived of the old government, deprived in a 
manner of all go"'\erlunent, France, fallen as a mon- 
archy, to complon speculators n1Ïght have appeared 
more likely to be an object of pity or insult, accord- 
ing to the disposition of the circunljacent powers, 
than to be the scourge and terror of thelll all: but 
out of the tOlnb of the Illurdered monarchy in France 
has arisen a vast, trelnendous, unfol"nled 
pectre, in a 
far l110re terrific 2"uise than any which ever vet have 
'- 0/ 0/ 
overpowered the Í111agination and subdued the forti- 
tude of luan. Going straight forward to its end
 un- 
appalled by peril, unchecked by relnorse, de
pising 
all COIUillOll 111a:x.Ílns and all conlmon means, that 
hideous phantolll overpowered tho
e who could not 
believe it was possible she could at all exi
t, except 
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on the principles which habit rather than Nature had 
persuaded theln were necessary to their own partic- 
ular ,vel fare and to their own ordinary modes of 
action. But the constitution of any political being, 
as well as that of any physical being, ought to be 
known, before one can venture to say what is fit for 
its conservation, or what is the proper means of its 
power. The poison of other states is the food of the 
new Republic. That bankruptcy, the very apprehen- 
sion of which is one of the causes assigned for the fall 
of the monarchy, was the capital on which she opened 
her traffic with the world. 
The Republic of Regicide, with an annihilated rev- 
enue, with defaced n1anufactures, with a ruined com- 
merce, \vith an uncultivated and half-depopulated 
country, with a discontented, distressed, enslaved, 
and fan1Ïshed people, passing, with a rapid, eccen- 
tric, incalculable course, from the wildest anarchy to 
the sternest despotism, has actually conquered the 
finest parts of Europe, has distressed, disunited, de- 
ranged, and broke to pieces all the rest, and so sub- 
dued the Ininds of the rulers in every nation, that 
hardly any resource presents itself to them, except 
that of entitling thenlselves to a contemptuous mer- 
cy by a display of their imbecility and lneanness. 
Even in their greatest military efforts, and the great- 
e
t display of their fortitude, they seelll not to hope, 
they do not even appear to wish, the ex tinction of 
what subsists to their certain ruin. Their aillbition 
is only to be adlnitted to a lllore favored class in the 
order of servitude under that domineering power. 
This seeJns the temper of the day. At first the 
French force was too lnuch despised. Now it is too 
luuch dreaded. As inconsiderate courage has given 
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way to irrational fear, so it may be hoped, that, 
through the medhul1 of deliberate, sober apprehen- 
sion, we may arrive at steady fortitude. 'Yho knows 
whether indignation 11lay not succeed to terror, and 
the revival of high sentÏ1nent, spurning away the de- 
lusion of a safety purchased at the expense of glory, 
Inay not yet drive us to that generous despair which 
has often subdued distenlpers in the state for which 
no remedy could be found in the wisest councils? 
Other great states having been without any regu- 
lar, certain course of elevation or decline, we nlay 
hope that the British fortune may fluctuate also; be- 
cause the public mind, lfhich greatly influences that 
fortune, Inay have its changes. We are therefore 
never authorized to abandon our country to its fate, 
or to act or ad\Tise as if it had no resource. There 
is no reason to apprehend, because ordinary means 
threaten to fail, that no others can spring up. 1rhilst 
our heart is ,vhole, it w'ill find 11leans, or make them. 
The heart of the citizen is a perennial spring of en- 
ergy to the state. Because the pulse seenlS to inter- 
111it, we 11lust not preslu11e that it will cease instantly 
to beat. The public must 11ever be regarded as in- 
curable. I relnel11her, in the beginning of what has 
lately been called the Seven Years' War, that an elo- 
quent "Titer and ingenious speculator, Dr. Brown, 
upon some reverses which happened in the beginning 
of that war, published an elaborate philosophical dis- 
course to prove that the distinguishing features of the 
people of England had been totally changed, and that 
a frivolous effel11inacy was becolne the national char- 
acter. X othing could be 1110re popular than that 
work. It was tho\lght a great consolation to us, the 
light people of this country , (who were and are light, 
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but .who ,vere 110t and are not effeminate,) that we 
had found the canses of our n1Ìsfortunes in our vices. 
Pythagoras could not be 1110re pleased ,vith his lead.. 
iug discovery. But 'whilst, in that splenetic l11ood, 
we amused ourselycs in a sour, critical speculation, 
of ,vhich we were ourselves the ohjects, and in ,vhich 
every man lost his particular sense of the public dif'- 
grace in the epidelnic nature of the distenlper,- 
whilst, as in the Alps, goitre kept goitre in counte- 
nance, - whilst ,ye were thus abandoning ourselves 
to a direct confession of our inferiority to France, and 
whilst many, vcry 111any, were ready to act upon a 
sense of that inferiority, - a fe,v l110nths effected a 
total change in our variable minds. We enlerged 
fronl the gulf uf that speculative despondency, and 
were buoyed up to the highest point of practical vig- 
or. Never did the nlasculine spirit of England dis- 
play itself ,vith 1110re energy, nor ever did its genius 
soar ,vith a prouder preën1Ïnence over France, than 
at the time "'''hen frivolity and effel11inacy had been 
at hmst tacitly acknowledged as their national char- 
acter hy the good people of this kingdoHl. 
For one, (if they be properly treated,) I despair 
ncither of the public fortune nor of the public nlind. 
There is 111uch to be done, undoubtedly, and 11luch to 
be retrieved. 'Ve I11Ust ,valk in ncw ,vays, or ,ve can 
never encounter our enelny in his devious march. 
'Ve are Hot at an end of our struggle, nor near it. 
Let us not deceive oursclvcs: ,ve are at the begin 
ning of great troubles. I readily ackno,vlcc1ge tha1 
the f'tate of puhlic an
tirs is infinitely lllore unpronl 
ising than at the period I have just now alluded to ; 
and the position of all. the powers ôf Europe, in rela- 
tion to us, and in relation to each other, is more in.. 
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tricate and critical beyond all comparIson. Difficult 
indeed is our situation. In all situations of difficul- 
ty, Illen will be influenced in the part they take, not 
only by the reason of the case, but by the peculiar 
turn of their own character. The same ways to 
safety do not present themselves to aU nlen, nor to 
the same men iu different tempers. There is a cou 
rageous 'wisdom: there is also a false, reptile pru 
deuce, the result, not of caution, but of fear. "Gnder- 
nÜsfortulles, it often happens that the nerves of the 
understanding are so relaxed, the pressing peril of 
the hour so con1pletely confounds all the facu1ties
. 
that no future danger can be properly provided for, 
can be justly estimated, can be so much as fully seen. 
The eye of the nlind is dazzled and vanquished. .Ân 
abject distrust of ourselves, an extrayagant admira- 
tion of the enemy, present us with no hope but in a 
con1pron1Ïse with his pride by a sublnission to his will. 
This short pIau of policy is the only counsel which 
will obtain a hearing. 'Ve plunge into a dark gulf 
with all the rash precipitation of fear. The nature of 
courage is, without a question, to be conversant with 
danger: but in the palpable night of their terrors, 
men under consternation suppose, not that it is the 
danger which by a sure instinct calls out the courage 
to resist it, but that it is the courage which produces 
the danger. They therefore seek for a refuge from 
their fears in the fears themselves, and consider a 
ten1porizing meanness as the only source of safety. 
The rules and definitions of prudence can rarely 
be exact, never universal. I do not deny, that, in 
slnall, truckling states, a timely cOlnprolnise with 
power has often been the means, and the only nleans, 
of drawling out their puny existence; bUF a great 
'OL. v. 16 
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state is too lnuch en vied, too lnuch dreaded, to find 
safety in lnuniliation. To be secure, it must be re- 
spected. Power and enlÌnence and consideration are 
things not to be begged; they must be comnlanded: 
and they ,vho supplicate for mercy from others can 
never hope for justice through themselves. "\Vhat 
justice they are to obtain, as the alms of an enemy, 
depends upon his character; and that they ought well 
to know Lefore they Ìll1plicitly confide. 

Iuch controversy there has been in Parliament, 
and not a little alllongst us out of doors, about the 
instrumental means of this nation towards the lnain- 
tenance of her dignity and the assertion of her rights. 
On the most elaborate and correct detail of facts, the 
result seems to be, that at no time has the wealth and 
power of Great Britain been so considerable as it is at 
this very perilous 11lonlent. 'Ve have a vast interest 
to preserve, and we possess great means of preserv- 
ing it: but it is to be relnelubered that the artificer 
may be inculubered by his tools, and that resources 
nlay be among impediments. If wealth is the obedi- 
ent and laborious slave of virtue and of public honor, 
then wealth is in its place and has its use; but if this 
order is changed, and honor is to be sacrificed to the 
conservation of riches, riches, which have neither eyes 
nor hands, nor anything truly vital in them, cannot 
long survive the being of their vivifying powers, their 
legitilnate nlasters, and their potent protectors. If 
we cornnland our wealth, we shall be rich and free: 
if our wealth comnlands us, we are poor indeed. 'Ve 
are bought by the enemy with the treasure frolH our 
own coffers. Too great a sense of the value of a sub- 
ordinate interest lnay be the very source of its dan- 
ger, as well as the certain ruin of interests of a su.. 
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perior order. Often has a man lost his all because be 
would not submit to hazard all in defending it. A 
display of our wealth before robbers is not the way 
to restrain their boldness or to lessen their rapacity. 
This display is made, I know, to persuade the people 
of England that thereby we shall awe the enemy, and 
impro,e the terms of our capitulation: it is lllade, 
not that "We should fight "With more animation, but 
that "We should supplicate with better hopes. "r e are 
n1istaken. \) e have an enemy to deal "With who 
ne,er regarded our contest as a n1easuring and 
weighing of purses. He is the Gaul that puts his 
8lcm.a into the scale. He is nlore telllpted with our 
"Wealth as booty than terrified with It as power. But 
let us be rich or poor, let us be either in "What pro- 
portion we lllay, Xature is false or this is true, that, 
"Where the essential public force (of which money is 
but a part) is in any degree upon a par in a conflict 
between nations, that state which is resolved to haz- 
ard its existence rather than to abandon its objects 
must have an infinite advantage over that which is 
resolved to yield rather than to carry its resistance 
beyond a certain point. Humanly speaking, that 
people which bounds its efforts only -with its being 
n1ust give the law to that nation which will not push 
its opposition beyond its convenience. 
If we look to nothing but our domestic condition, 
the state of the nation is full even to plethora; but 
if we imagine that this country can long maintain 
its blood and its food as disjoined fJ;'om the comnnll1Í- 
ty of n1ankilld, such an opinion does not deserve ref- 
utation as absurd, but pity as insane. 
I do not know that such an improyident and stu- 
pid selfishne
s deser,es the discussion which perhaps 


. 
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I may bestow upon it hereafter. We cannot arrange 
with our enelny, in the present conjuncture, ,vithout 
abandoning the interest of mankind. If we look only 
to our o,vn petty peculium in the war, we bave had 
some advantages, - advantages ambiguous in their 
nature, and dearly bought. We have not in the 
slightest degree impaired the strength of the common 
enemy in anyone of those points in which his partic- 
ular force consists, - at the same tilne that ne,v ene- 
mies to ourselves, new allies to the Regicide Republic, 
have been made out of the wrecks and fragments of 
the general confederacy. So far as to the selfish part. 
As con1posing a part of the comnnu1Ïty of Europe, 
and interested in its fate, it is not easy to conceiye a 
state of things more doubtful and perplexing. When 
Louis the Fourteenth had made himself III aster of one 
of the largest and most important provinces of Spain, 
- ,vhen he had in a manner overrun Lombardy, and 
was thundering at the gates of Turin, - when he had 
mastered almost all Germany on this side the Rhine, 
- when he was on the point of ruining the august 
fabric of the Empire, - when, with the Elector of 
Bavaria in his alliance, hardly anything interposed 
bet,veen hÏ1n and Vienna, - when the Turk hung 
,vith a mighty force over the Elnpire on the other 
side, - I do not know that in the beginning of 1704 
(that is, in the third year of the renovated war with 
Louis the Fourteenth) the state of Europe was so 
truly alarming. To England it certainly was not. 
Holland (and Holland is a matter to England of 
value inestimable) was then powerful, was then inde- 
pendent, and, though greatly endangered, was then 
full of energy and spirit. But the great resource of 
Europe was in England: not in a sort of England 
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detached from the rest of the world, and amusing her.. 
self with the puppet-show of a naval power, (it can 
be no better, whilst all the sources of that power, and 
of every sort of power, are precarious,) but in that 
sort of England who considered herself as embodied 
with Europe, Lut in that sort of England who, 
sympathetic with the adversity or the happiness of 
mankind, felt that nothing in human affairs was for- 
eign to her. 'Ye may consider it as a sure axiom, 
that, as, on the one hand, ilO confederacy of the least 
effect or duration can exist against France, of . which 
England is not only a part, but the head, so neither 
can England pretend to cope with France but as con- 
nected with the body of Christendom. 
Our account of the war, as a 1.ca.r of communion, to 
the very point in which we began to thro\y out lures, 
oglings, and glances for peace, was a war of disaster, 
and of little else. The independent advantages ob- 
tained by us at the beginning of the war, and which 
were made at the expense of that COlllmon cause, if 
they deceive us about onr largest and our surest 
interest, are to be reckoned amongst our heaviest 
losses. 
The .LUlies, and Great Britain amongst the rest, 
(and perhaps amongst the foremost,) have been mis- 
erably deluded by this great, fundamental error: that 
it was in our power to make peace with this monster 
of a state, whenever we chose to forget the crÏ1nes 
that made it great and the designs that n1ade it for- 
midable. People Ünagined that their ceasing to re- 
sist was the sure way to be secure. This" pale cast 
of thought" sicklied over all their enterprises, and 
turned all their politics awry. They could not, or 
rather they would not, read, in the most unequivocal 
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declarations of the enen1Y, and in his uniforlll con- 
duct, that more safety was to be found in the nlost 
arduous war than in the friendship of that kind of 
being. Its hostile amity can be obtained 011 no ternlS 
that do 110t Í111ply an inability hereafter to resist its 
designs. This great, prolific error (I mean that peace 
was ahvays in our power) has been the cause that 
rendered the Allies indifferent about the direction of 
the war, and persuaded them that they might always 
risk a choice and even a change in its objects. They 
seldon1 improved any advantage, - hoping that the 
enemy, affected by it, would make a proffer of peace. 
Hence it was that all their early victories have been 
followed almost immediately ,vith the usual effects of 
a defeat, whilst all the advantages obtained by the 
Regicides have been followed by the consequences 
that 'were natural. The discomfitures which the 
Republic of Assassins has suffered have uniformly 
called forth new exertions, which not only repaired 
old losses, but prepared new conquests. The losses 
of the Allies, on the contrary; (no provision having 
been nlade on the speculation of such an event,) have 
been followed by desertion, by dismay, by disunion, 
by a dereliction of their policy, by a flight from their 
principles, by an admiration of the enemy, by mu- 
tual ac
usations, by a distrust in every member of 
the Alliance of its fellow, of its cause, its power, and 
its courage. 
Great difficulties in consequence of our erroneous 
policy, as I have said, press upon every side of us. 
Far fronl desiring to conceal or even to palliate the 
evil in the representation, I wish to lay it down as 
DIY foundation, that never greater existed. In a mo- 
ment when sudden panic is apprehended, it may be 
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wise for a while to conceal some great public disa ,,- 
tel', or to reveal it by degrees, until the minds of the 
people bave time to be re-collected, that their under- 
standing lllay have leisure to rally, and that more 
steady councils may prevent their doing something 
desperate under the first impressions of rage or ter- 
ror. But with regard to a general state of things, 
growing out of events and causes already known in 
the gross, there is no piety in the fraud that covers 
its true nature; because nothing but erroneous res- 
olutions can be the result of false representations, 
Those measures, which in COlnmon distress might be 
available, in greater are no better than playing with 
the evil. That the effort may bear a proportion to 
the exigence, it is fit it should be known, - known 
in its quality, in its extent, and in all the circumstan- 
ces which attend it. Great reY"erses of fortune there 
haye been, and great embarrassments in council: a 
principled regicide enemy possessed of the most im- 
portant part of Europe, and struggling for the rest; 
within ourselves a total relaxation of all authority, 
whilst a cry is raised against it, as if it were the most 
ferocious of all despotism. Å worse phenol11enon: 
our government disowned by the most efficient mem- 
ber of its tribunals, - ill-supported by any of their 
constituent parts, - and the highest tribunal of all 
(frol11 causes not for our present purpose to exam- 
ine) deprh.ed of all that dignity and all that efficien- 
cy which might enforce, or regulate, or, if the case 
required it, nlight supply the want of e\ery other 
court. Public prosecutions are become little better 
than schools for treason, - of no use but to improve 
the dexterity of crÏ111inals in the nlystery of evasion, 
or to show with what complete impunity men may 
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conspire against the commonwealth, with what safety 
assassins may attempt its awful head. Everything 
is secure, except what the laws have made sacred; 
everything is tameness and languor that is not fury 
and faction. Whilst the distempers of a relaxed fibre 
prognosticate and prepare all the Illorbid force of con:" 
vulsion in the body of the state, the steadiness of the 
physician is overpowered by the very aspect of the 
disease. * The doctor of the Constitution, pretending 
to underrate what he is not able to contend with, 
shrinks from his own operation. He doubts and 
questions the salutary, but critical, terrors of the 
cautery and the knife. He takes a poor credit even 
from his defeat, and covers impotence under the 1113.sk 
of lenity. He praises the moderation of the la,vs, as 
in his hands he sees them baffled and despised. Is 
all this because in our day the statutes of the king- 
dom are not engrossed in as firm a character and Üll- 
printed in as black and legible a type as ever? No! 
the law is a clear, but it is a dead letter. Dead and 
putrid, it is insufficient to save the state, but potent 
to infect and to kill. Living law, full of reason, and 
of equity and justice, (as it is, or it should not exist,) 
ought to be severe, and awful too, - or the words of 
menace, whether written on the parchment roll of 
England or cut into the brazen tablet of Ron1e, ,vill 
excite nothing but contempt. How comes it that in 
all the state prosecutions of magnitude, from the 
Revolution to within these two or three years, the 
crown has scarcely ever retired disgraced and defea t- 
ed from its courts? Whence this alarming change? 
By a connection easily felt, and not impossible to be 
traced to its cause, all the parts of the state haye 


* "]\{ussabat tacito medicina timore." 
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their correspondence and consent. They who bow 
to the enemy abroad will not be of power to subdue 
the conspirator at hon1e. It is impossible not to ob- 
serve, that, in proportion as "We approximate to the 
poisonous jaws of anarchy, the fascination grows ir- 
resistible. In proportion as we are attracted towards 
the focus of illegality, irreligion, and desperate enter.. 
prise, all the venOlllOUS and blighting insects of the 
state are awakened into life. The promise of the 
year is bla
ted and shrivelled and burned up before 
them. Our most salutary and D10st beautiful institu- 
tions yield nothing but dust and smut; the harvest 
of our la,v is no more than stubble. It is in the 
nature of these eruptive diseases in the state to sink 
in by fits and reappear. But the fuel of the malady 
remains, and in n1Y opinion is not in the smallest 
degree mitigated in its malignity, though it waits 
the favorable moment of a freer communication with 
the source of regicide to exert and to increase its 
force. 
Is it that the people are changed, that the common 
wealth cannot be protected by its laws? I hardly 
think it. On the contrary, I conceive that these 
things happen because men are not changed, but re- 
Dlain always what they always "Were; they remain 
what the bulk of us ever must be, when abandoned 
to our vulgar propensities, without guide, leader, or 
control: that is, nlade to be full of a blind elevation 
in prosperity; to despise'untried dangers; to be over- 
powered with unexpected reverses; to find no clew 
in a labyrinth of difficulties; to get out of a present 
inconvenience with any risk of future ruin; to follow 
and to bow to fortune; to admire successful, though 
wicked enterprise, and to imitate what we admire; to 
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contemn the governnlcnt which announces danger 
from sacrilege and regicide whilst they are only in 
their infancy and their struggle, but which finds 
nothing that can alarm in their adult state, and in 
the power and triumph of those destructive princi- 
ples. In a mass we cannot be left to ourselves. We 
must have leaders. If none will undertake to lead us 
right, we shall find guides who will contrive to con- 
duct us to shame and ruin. 
We are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is not 
with an ordinary community, which is hostile or 
friendly as passion or as interest Inay veer about,- 
not with a state which makes war through wanton- 
ness, and abandons it through lassitude. We are at 
war with a system which by its essence is inimical to 
all other governments, and which makes peace or war 
as peace and war 111ay best contribute to their subver- 
sion. It is with an arrned doctrine that we are at war. 
It has, by its essence, a faction of opinion and of in- 
terest and of enthusiasm in every country.. To us it 
is a Colossus which bestrides our Channel. It has one 
foot on a foreign shore, the other upon the British soil. 
Thus advantaged, if it can at all exist, it must finally 
prevail. Nothing can so completely ruin any of the 
old governlnents, ours in particular, as the acknowl- 
edglnent, directly or by Ï1nplication, of any kind of 
superiority in this new power. This acknowledgment 
we make, if, in a bad or doubtful situation of our af- 
fairs, we solicit peace, or if we yield to the modes of 
new humiliation in which alone she is content to give 
us an hearing. By that means the terms cannot be 
of our choosing, - no, not in any part. 
It is laid ill the unalterable constitution of things, 
- None can aspire to act greatly but those who are 
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of force greatly to suffer. They who make their ar- 
rangements in the first run of 111isadventure, and in a 
temper of mind the COllilllon fruit of disappointment 
and dismay, put a seal.on their calamities. To their 
power they take a security against any favors which 
they illigh t hope from the usual inconstancy of for- 
tune. I am therefore, my dear friend, invariably of 
your opinion, (though full of respect for those who 
think differently,) that neither the time chosen for 
it, nor the manner of soliciting a negotiation, were 
properly considered, - even though I had allowed (I 
hardly shall allow) that 'With the horde of Regicides 
we could by any selection of time or use of means 
obtain anything at all deserving the name of peace. 
In one point we are lucky. The Regicide has re- 
ceived our advances with scorn. We have an enemy 
to whose virtues we can owe nothing, but on this oc- 
casion we are infinitely obliged to one of his vices. 
We owe 1110re to his insolence than to our own pre- 
caution. The haughtiness by which the proud repel 
us has this of good in it, - that, in making us keep 
our distance, they must keep their distance too. In 
the pre:-,ent case, the pride of the Regicide may be 
our safety. He has given time for our reason to op- 
erate, and for British dignity to recover from its sur- 
prise. From first to last he has rejected all our ad- 
vances. Far as we have gone, he has still left a way 
open to our retreat. 
There is always an augury to be taken of what a 
peace is likely to be frolll the preliminary steps that 
are 111ade to bring it about. We may gather some- 
thing fronl the time in which the first overtures are 
made, from the quarter whenc-e they come, from the 
manner in which they are received. The-se discover 
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the te1nper of the parties. If your Jnemy offers peace 
in the mOll1ent of success, it indicates that he is satis- 
fied with something. It shows that there are limits 
to his alnuition or his resentment. If he offers noth- 
ing under n1Ïsfortune, it is probable that it is more 
painful to hiln to abandon the prospect of advantage 
than to endure calamity. If he rejects solicitation, 
and will not give even a nod to the suppliants for 
peace, until a change in the fortune of the war 
threatens hinl with ruin, then I think it eyident that 
he ,vishes Bothing 1110re than to disarm his adversary 
to gain time. Afterwards a question arises, Which 
of the parties is likely to obtain the greater advanta- 
ges by continuing disarmed and by the use of tinle? 
With these fe,v plain indications in our minds, it 
will not be Ï1nproper to reconsider the conduct of the 
enemy together with our o,vn, from the day that a 
question of peace has been in agitation. In consid- 
ering thi
 part of the question, I do not proceed on 
my o,vn hypothesis. I suppose, for a lllonlent, that 
this body of Regicide, calling itself a Republic, is a 
politic person, with whonl something deserving the 
name of peace may be made. On that supposition, 
let us examine our o,vn proceeding. Let us c01npute 
the profit it has brought, and the advantage that it is 
likely to bring hereafter. A peace too eagerly sought 
is not always the sooner obtained. The discovery 
of Vehell1ent wishes generally frustrates their attain- 
ment, and your adversary has gained a great ad- 
vantage over you when he finds you iIl1patient to 
conclude a treaty. There is in reserve not only 
something of dignity, but a great deal of prudence 
too. A sort of courage belongs to negotiation, as 
well as to operations of the field. A negotiator 
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illust often seen1 willing to hazard the whole issue 
of his treaty, if he wishes to secure anyone mate- 
rial point. 
The Regicides were the first to declare war . We 
are the first to sue for peace. In proportion to the 
hUlllility and perseverance we have shown in our 
addres:ses has been the obstÏ1tacy of their arrogance 
in rejecting our suit. The patience of their pride 

eenlS to have been 'worn out with the importunity 
of our courtship. Disgusted as they are with a con- 
duct so different from all the sentÏ1nents by which 
they are themselves filled, they think to put an end 
to our vexatious solicitation by redoubling their in- 
sults. 
It happens frequently that pride may reject a 
public ad,ance, while interest listens to a secret 
suggestion of ad,antage. The opportunity has been 
afforded. ..:\..1 a ,ery early period in the diplolnacy 
of IUlluiliation, a gelltIelllan was sent on an errand,* 
of which, from the motive of it, whate,er the e\"ent 
might be, we can never be ashamed. Hlunanity can- 
not be degraded by hun1Ïliation. It is its ,ery char- 
acter to submit to such things. There is a consan- 
guinity between benevolence and humility. They 
are virtues of the same stock. Dignity is of as good 
a race; but it belongs to the family of fortitude. In 
the spirit of that benevolence, we sent a gelltlenlan 
to beseech the Directory of Regicide not to be quite 
so prodigal as their republic had been of judicial 
murder . We solicited them to spare the lives of 
SOlne unhappy persons of the first di
tinction, whose 
safety at other tilnes could not have been an object 
of solicitation. They had quitted France on the 
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faith of the declaration of the rights of cìtizens. 
They never had been in the service of the Regicides, 
nor at their hands had received any stilJend. The 
very system and constitution of govcrnment that now 
prevails was settled subsequent to their clnigration. 
They ,vere under the protection of Great Britain-, and 
in his Majesty's pay a
d service. Not an hostile in- 
vasion, but the disasters of the sea, had thro,vn thelu 
upon a shore more barbarous and illhospitaLle than 
the inclement ocean under the most pitiless of its 
storl11S. Here was an opportunity to express a feel- 
ing for the Iniseries of war, and to open sonle sort of 
conversation, which, (after our public overtures had 
glutted their pride,) at a cautious and jealous dis- 
tance, might lead to something like an acconllnoda- 
tion. - 'Vhat was the event? Å strange, uncouth 
thing, a theatrical figure of the opera, his head shad- 
ed with three-colored plunles, his body fantastically 
habited, strutted frOln the back scenes, and, after a 
short speech, in the mock-heroic falsetto of stupid 
tragedy, delivered the gentlenlan who canle to luake 
the representation into the custody of a guard, with 
dii
ections not to lose sight of him for a nloment, and 
then ordered hÏ1n to be sent from Paris in two hours. 
Here it is Ï1npossible that a sentiment of tenderness 
should not strike atlnvart the sternness of politics, 
and make us recall to painful menlory the difference 
bet\veen this insulent and bloody theatre and the 
temperate, natural majesty of a civilizcd court, \vhere 
the afflicted family of Asgill did not in vain solicit 
the mcrcy of the highest in rank and the Inost com- 
passionate of the cOlnpassionate sex. 
In this intercourse, at least, there was nothing to 
pron1Ïse a great deal of success in our future advan- 
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ces. Whilst the fortune of the field was wholIy \rith 
the Regicides, nothing was thought of but to follow 
where it led: and it led to everything. Not so much 
as a talk of treaty. Laws were laid down with arro- 
gance. The most moderate politician in their clan * 
was chosen as the organ, not so much for prescribing 
lin1its to their claims as to mark what for the present 
they are content to leave to others. They made, not 
laws, not conventions, not late possession, but physi- 
cal X ature and political convenience the sole founda- 
tion of their claims. The Rhine, the 
rediterranean, 
and the ocean were the bounds which, for the time, 
they as
iglled to the Empire of Regicide. What was 
tbe Chamber of Union of Louis the Fourteenth, 
which astonished and pro\"oked all Europe, compared 
to this declaration? In truth, with these lin1Ïts, and 
their principle, they would not have left even the 
shado\v of liberty or safety to any nation. This plan 
of empire was not taken up in the first intoxication 
of unexpected success. You must recollect that it 
was projected, just as the report has stated it, from 
the very firfo:t revolt of the faction against their l11on- 
archy; and it has been uniforlnly pursued, as a 
standing 11laxÏ1n of natiolíal policy, fron1 that time 
to this. It is generally in the season of prosperity 
that men discover their real ten1per, principles, and 
designs. But this principle, suggested in their first 
struggles, fully avowed in their prosperity, has, in 
the n1o
t adver
e state of their affairs, been tena- 
ciously adhered to. The report, cOlllbined with their 
conduct, forms an infallible criterion of the news of 
this republic. 
In their fortune there has been some fluctuation. 


· Boissy d' Anglas. 
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We are to see how their minds have been affected 
with a change. SOlne Ï1l1pression it made on them, 
undoubtedly. It produced some oblique notice of the 
submissions that were n1ade by suppliant nations. 
The utrnost they did was to n1ake SOlne of those cold, 
fonnal, general professions of a love of peace which 
no power has eyer refused to make, because they 
mean little and cost nothing. The first paper I 
have seen (the publication at Harnburg) making a 
show of that pacific disposition discovered a rooted 
animosity against this nation, and an incurable ran- 
cor, even more than anyone of their hostile acts. In 
this Han1burg declaration they choose to suppose 
that the war, on the part of England, is a war of gov- 
ernment, begun and carried on against the sense and in- 
terests of the poople, - thus sowing in their very over- 
tures towards peace the seeds of tun1ult and sedition: 
for they never have abandoned, and never will they 
abandon, in peace, in war, in treaty, in any situation, 
or for one instant, their old, steady lnaxim of sepa- 
rating the people froln their governlnent. Let lne 
add, (and it is ,vith unfeigned anxiety for the charac- 
ter and credit of n1inisters that I do add,) if our gov- 
ernn10nt perseveres in its as uniform course of act- 
ing under instruments with such preambles, it pleads 
guilty to the charges lnade by our enemies against it, 
both on its own part and on the part of Parliament 
itself. The enen1Y must succeed in his plan for 
loosening and disconnecting all the internal hold- 
ings of the kingdom. 
It was not enough that the speech from the throne, 
in the opening of the session in 1795, thre,v out 
oglings and glances of tenderness. Lest this coquet- 
ting should seeln too cold and ambiguous, without 
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waiting for its effect, the violent passion for a relation 
to the Regicides produced a direct message frolll the 
crown, and its consequences frolu the two Houses of 
Parlialuent. On the part of the Regicides these dec- 
larations could not be entirely passed by without no- 
tice; but in that notice they discovered still more 
clearly the bottonl of their character. The offer 
made to thenl by the message to Parliament was 
hinted at in their answer, - but in an obscure and 
o1Jlique manner, as before. They accolupanied their 
notice of the indications manifested on our side with 
every kind of insolent and taunting reflection. The 
Regicide Directory, on the day which, in their gypsy 
jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviose, in return for- 
our advances, charge us with eluding our declara- 
tions under "evasive formalities and frivolous pre- 
texts." What these pretexts and evasions were they 
do not say, and I have never heard. But they do 
not rest there. They proceed to charge us, and, as it 
should seem, our allies in the mass, with direct per- 
fidy
' they are so conciliatory in their language as 
to hint that this perfidious character is not new in 
our proceedings. However, nohyithstanding this our 
habitual perfidy, they ,viII offer peace" on conditions 
as Inoderate" - as Vr
hat? as reason and as equity re- 
quire? No, - as moderate" as are suitable to their 
national dignity." K ational dignity in all treaties I 
do adnlit is an Ï1nportant consideration: they have 
given us an useful hint on that subject: but dignity 
hitherto has belonged to the mode of proceeding, not 
to the matter of a treaty. Kever before has it been 
nlentioned as the standard for rating the conditions 
of peace, - no, never by the most violent of conquer- 
ors. Indemnification is capable of some estimate: 
VOL. v. 17 
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dignity has no standard. It is Ï1npossible to guess 
what acquisitions pride and ambition may think fit 
for their dignity. But lest any doubt should rcrnain 
on what they think for their dignity, the Regicides 
in the next paragraph tell us "that they will have 
no peace with their enen1Ïes, until they have reduced 
th0111 to a state ,vhich will put them under an irn.pos- 
sibility of pursuing their wretched projects," - that 
is, in plain French or English, until they have ac- 
cOll1plishcd our utter and irretrievable ruin. This 
is their pacific language. It flows fron1 their unal- 
terable principle, in ,vhateyer language they speak 
or whatever steps they take, whether of real ,val' or 
of pretended pacification. They have never, to do 
them justice, been at much trouble in concealing 
their intentions. "\Ve ,vere as obstinately resolved 
to think thon1 not in earnest: but I confess, jests 
of this sort, whatever their urbanity may be, are 
not much to 111Y taste. 
To this conciliatory and amicable puhlic communi- 
cation our sole ans,ver, in effect, is this: -" Citizen 
Regicides! whenever you find yourselves in the hu- 
1110r, you l11ay have a peace with rus. That is a point 
.you may always cOll1mand. We are constantly in 
attendance, and nothing you can do shall hinder us 
froln the renewal of our supplications. You may 
turn lIS out at the door, but we will jump in at the 
window." 
'fo those ,vho do not love to contelnplate the fall 
of human greatness, I do not know a more morti- 
fying spectacle than to see the asselnbled 111ajesty of 
the cro,vned heads of Europe waiting as patient suit- 
ors in the antechalllber of Regicide. They wait, it 
seems, until the sanguinary tyrant Carnot shall have 
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snorted away the fumes of the illdigef'ted blood of 
his sovereign. Then, when, sunk on the dO',"']l of 
usurped ponlp, he shall have sufficiently indulged his 
meditations with what monarch he shall next glut 
his rR\ening maw, he may condescend to signify 
that it is his pleasure to be awake, and that he is 
at leisure to receiye the proposals of his high and 
mighty clients for the terms on which he nlay re
- 
pite the execution of the sentence he has pa

ed 
upon them. Ât the opening of those doors, ,,-hat 
a sight it nlust be to behold the plenipotentiaries 
of royal inlpotence, in the precedency 'which they 
will intrigue to obtain, and which will be granted 
to thenl according to the seniority of their degrada- 
tion, sneaking into the Regicide presence, and, with 
the relics of the slnile which they had dressed up 
for the levee of their nlasters still flickering on their 
curled lips, presenting the faded renlains of their 
courtly graces, to nleet the scornful, ferocious, sar- 
donic grin of a bloody ruffian, "rho, whilst he i::; 1'e- 
ceiying their hOlnage, is measuring them ,vith his 
eye, and fitting to their size the slider of his guillo- 
tine! These ambassadors lnay eaf'ily return as gooJ 
courtiers as they went; but can they eyer return 
frolll that degrading residence loyal and faithful sub- 
jects, or with any true affection to their nlaster, or 
true attaclunellt to the constitution, religion, or laws 
of their country? There is great danger that they, 
who enter slniling into this Trophollian caye, .will 
C0111e out of it sad and serious conspirator
, and 
such will continue as long as they live. They ,,-ill 
beconle true conductors of contagion to every coun- 
try which has had the lnisfortune to send then} to 
the source of that electricity. At best, they will be.. 
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come totally indifferent to good and evil, to one in- 
stitution or another. This species of indifference is 
but too generally distinguishable in those who havE. 
been n1uch en1ployed in foreign courts, but in the 
present case the evil must be aggravated without 
measure: for they go from their country, not with 
the pride of the old character, but in a state of the 
lowest degradation; and what must happen in their 
place of residence can have no effect in raising them 
to the level of true dignity or of chaste self-estima- 
tion, either as men or as representatives of crowned 
heads. 
Our early proceeding, which has produced these re- 
turns of affront, appeared to me totally new, without 
being adapted to the new circumstances of affairs. 
I have called to my mind the speeches and messages 
in former times. I find nothing like these. You 
will look in the journals to find whether my meillory 
fails me. Before this time, never was a ground of 
peace laid, (as it were, in a Parliamentary record,) 
until it had been as good as concluded. This 'was 
a .wise honlage paid to the discretion of the crown. 
It was known how much a negotiation must suffer 
by having anything in the train towards it prema- 
turely disclosed. But when those Parliamentary 
declarations were made, not so much as a step had 
been taken towards a negotiation in any mode what- 
ever. The measure was an unpleasant and unsea 
sonable discovery. 
I conceive that another circun1stance in that trans- 
action has been as little authorized by any example, 
and that it is as little prudent in itself: I mean the 
formal recognition of the French Republic. "\Vith- 
out entering, for the present, into a question on the 
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good faith manifested in. that measure, or on its 
general policy, I doubt, upon mere temporary con- 
siderations of prudence, whether it was perfectly 
ad\-isable. It is not within the rules of dexterous 
conduct to make an acknowledgment of a con- 
tested title in your enemy before you are morally 
certain that your recognition will secure his friend- 
ship. Otherwise it is a measure worse than thrown 
away. It adds infinitely to the strength, and con- 
sequently to the deluallds, of the adverse party. He 
has gained a fundamental point ,,"ithout an equiva- 
lent. It has happened as might ha\e been foreseen. 
Ko notice w'hate\er was taken of this recognition. 
In fact, the Directory never gave themselves any 
concern about it; and they received our acknowl- 
edgment with perfect scorn. With them it is not 
for the states of Europe to judge of their title = the 
tery reverse. In their eye the title of every other 
power depends wholly on their pleasure. 
PrelinlÍnary declarations of this sort, thrown out 
at randoln, and sown, as it \vere, broadcast, were 
neyer to be found in the mode of our proceeding 
with France and Spain, whilst the great monarchies 
of France and Spain existed. I do not say that a 
diplomatic measure ought to be, like a parlialuenta- 
ry or a judicial proceeding, according to strict prece- 
dent: I hope I anl far froin that pedantry. But this 
I know: that a great state ought to hate SOllle regard 
to its ancient nlaxims, especially where they indicate 
it
 dignity, where they concur .with the rules of pru- 
dence, and, above all, where the circulllstances of 
the tÏ1ne require that a spirit of inno\ation should 
be resisted which leads to the lUllniliation of sover- 
eign powers. It would be ridiculous to assert that 
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those po-wers have suffered nothing in their estÏ1na 
tion. I adll1Ït that the greater interests of state will 
for a mOll1ellt supersede all other considerations; but 
if there was a rule, that a sovereign never should 
let do\vn his dignity without a sure paYInent to his 
interest, the dignity of kings would be held high 
enough. At present, however, fashion governs in 
1110re serious things than furniture and dress. It 
looks as if sovereigns abroad were eillulous in bid- 
ding against their estinlation. It seenlS as if the 
preëminence of regicide was acknowledged, - and 
that kings tacitly ranked themselves belo\v their 
sacrilegious murderers, as natural luagistrates and 
judges over theln. It appears as if dignity w"ere 
the prerogative of crime, and a telnporizing hun1Ïlia 
tion the proper part for venerable authority. If the 
vilest of Inallkind are resolved to be the nlost wicked, 
they lose all the baseness of their origin, and take 
their place above kings. This exaluple in foreign 
princes I trust will not spread. It is the concern 
of mankind, that the destruction of order should not 
be a claÜn to rank, that crimes 
hould not be the 
only title to preëlllinence and honor. 
At this second stage of humiliation, (I mean the in- 
sulting declaration in consequence of the lllessage to 
both IIouses of Parliament,) it might not have been 
amiss to pause, and not to squander away the fund 
of our sublnissions, until we knew what final purposes 
of public interest they might anRwer. The policy of 
subjecting ourselves to further insults is not to nle 
quite apparent. It was resolved, ho\vever, to hazard 
a third trial. Citizen BarthélenlY had been estab- 
lished, on the part of the new republic, at Basle,- 
where, \vith his proconsulate of Switzerland and the 
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adjacent parts of Germany, he ",'as appoInted as a sort 
of factor to deal in the degradation of the crowned 
heads of Europe. At Basle it was thought proper, in 
order to keep others, I suppose, in countenance, that 
Great Britain should appear at this nlarket, and bid 
with the rest for the mercy of the People-King. 
On the 6th of 
larch, 1796, )11'. "\Yickham, in con- 
sequence of authority, was desired to sound France 
on her disposition towards a general pacification,- 
to know whether she would consent to send ministers 
to a congress at such a place as IHight be hereafter 
agreed upon, - whether there would be a disposition 
to communicate the general grounds of a pacification, 
such as France (the diplomatic name of the Regicide 
power) would be willing to propose, as a foundation 
for a negotiation for peace with his )lajesty and !tis 
allies, or to suggest any other way of arriving at the 
same end of a general pacification: but he had no 
authority to enter into any negotiation or discussion 
with Citizen Barthélemy upon these subjects. 
On the part of Great Britain this measure was a 
voluntary act, wholly uncalled for on the part of Regi- 
cide. Suits of this sort are at least :;trong indica- 
tions of a desire for accommodation. Any other body 
of men but the Directory would be somewhat soothed 
with such advances. They could not, howe\"er, be- 
gin their answer, which was given without luuch 
delay, and conlmunicated on the 28th of the same 
month, without a preamble of insult and reproach. 
"They doubt .the sincerity of the pacific intentions 
of this court." She did not begin, say they, yet to 
"know her real interests." " She did not seek peace 
'loith good faith." This, or son1ething to this effect, 
has been the constant preliminary observation (now 
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grown into a sort of office form) on all our overtures 
to this power: a perpetual charge on the British gov- 
ernment of fraud, evasion, and habitual perfidy. 
It might be asked, From ,,"'hence did these opinions 
of our insincerity and ill faith arise? It 'was because 
the British ministry (leaving to the Directory, ho,vev- 
er, to propose a better mode) proposed a eongre8
 for 
the purpose of a general pacification, and this they 

aid "would render negotiation endless." Froll1 
hence they immediately inferred a fraudulent inten- 
tion in the offer. Unquestionably their IHode of giv- 
ing the law would bring n1atters to a more speedy 
conclusion. As to any other method more agreeable 
to then1 than a congress, an alternative expressly pro- 
posed to them, they did not condescend to signify 
their pleasure. 
This refusal of treating conjointly 'with the powers 
allied against this republic furnishes matter for a 
great deal of serious reflection. They have hitherto 
constantly declined any other than a treaty .with a 
single po,ver. By thus dissociating every state fron1 
every other, like deer separated froln the herd, each 
power is treated with on the merit of his beiug a 
deserter from the comlnon cause. In that light, the 
Regicide power, finding each of them insulated and 
unprotected, with great facility gives the law to theu1 
all. By this system, for the present an incurable dis- 
trust is sown anlongst confederates, and in future all 
alliance is rendered impracticable. It is thus they 
have treated with Prussia, with Spain, with Sardinia, 
with Bavaria, with the Ecclesiastical State, with Sax- 
ony; and here we see thel11 refuse to treat with Great 
Britain in any other mode. They must be "\vorse than 
blind who do not see with what undeviating regu- 
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larity of system, in this case and in all cases, they 
pursue their scheme for the utter destruction of 
every independent power, - especially the sn1aller, 
who cannot find any refuge 'whatever but in son1e 
conlmon cause. 
Renewing their taunts and reflections, they tell 
1\11'. \Vickhaln, " that their policy has no guides but 
openness and good faith, and that their conduct shall 
be conformable to these principles." They say con- 
cerning their govenunent, that, " yielding to the ar- 
dent desire by which it is anilnated to procure peace 
for the French Republic and for all nations, it will not 
fear to declare itself openly. Charged by the Constitu- 
tion with the execution of the laws, it cannot nzake or 
listen to any proposal that would be contrary to them. 
The constitutional act does not penuit it to consent to 
any alienation of that which, according to the existing 
la,vs, constitutes the territory of the Republic." 
"With respect to the countries occupied by the 
French armies, and which have not been united to 
France, they, as well as other interests, political and 
cOffilllercial, may become the subject of a negotiation, 
which ,vill present to the Directory the nleallS of prov- 
ing how llluch it desires to attain speedily to a happy 
pacification." That" the Directory is ready to re- 
ceive, in this respect, any overtures that shall be just, 
reasonable, and compatible u)itl
 the dignity of the Re- 
public." 
On the head of what is not to be the subject of 
negotiation, the Directory is clear and open. As to 
what may be a matter of treaty, all this open deal- 
ing is gone. She retires into her shell. There she 
expects overtures frOln you: and you are to guess 
"That she shall judge just, reasonable, and, above all, 
C:01npatible witl
 Iter dignity. 
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In the records of pride there does not exist so ih 
suIting a declaration. It is insolent in words, in 
Inallner; but in substance it is not only insulting, 
but alanning. It is a specÏ1nen of ,vhat lnay be ex- 
pected froln the 111asters we are preparing for our 
lnullbled country. Their openness and candor con- 
sist in a direct avowal of their despotisn1 and aUlbi- 
tion. We kno,v that their declared resolution had 
been to surrender no object belonging to France pre- 
vious to the war. They had res<?lved that the Re- 
puLlic ,vas entire, and 11lUSt ren1ain so. A.s to what 
she has conquered froln the ..Allies and united to the 
saIne indivisible body, it is of the :;alue nature. That 
is, the A.llies are to give up \dlatever conquests they 
have n1ade or 111ay make upon France; but all \vhich 
she has violently ravished froln bel' neighbors, and 
thought fit to appropriate, are not to becolne so 111uch 
a.s objects of negotiation. 
In this unity and indivisibility of possession are 
sunk ten immense and \vealthy provinceS', full of 
strong, flourishing, and opulent cities, (the Austrian 
Netherlands,) the part of Europe the Inost necessary 
to preserve any communication between this kingdom 
and its natural allies, next to Holland the 1110f;t in- 
teresting to this country, and \vithout \vhich I-Iolland 
must virtually belong to France. Savoy and Nice, 
the keys of Italy,. and the citadel in her hands to 
bridle Switzerland, are in that consolidation. The 
Ï1nportant territory of Liege is torn out of the heart 
of the EnllJire. All these are integrant parts of the 
RepuLlic, not to be subject to any discussion, or to be 
purchased by any equivalent. 'Yby? Because there 
is a law \vhich prevents it. What la\v? The la\v of 
nations? The acknowledged public law of Europe? 
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Treaties and con\entio11s of parties ? No, - not a 
pretence of the kiud. It is a declaration not made 
in consequence of any prescription on her side, - not 
on any ce:s
ion or dereliction, actual or tacit, of other 
powers. It is a declaration, pendente lite, in the n1Ïd- 
dIe of a war, one principal object of which was origi- 
nally the defence, and has since been the recovery, 
of these very countries. 
This strange law is not made for a' trivial object, 
not for a single port or for a single fortress, but for 
a great kingdolll, - for the religion, the 1110rals, the 
laws, the liberties, the lives and fortunes of 111illions 
of hUIU311 creatures, who, without their consent or 
that of their la,vful goVerlUnellt, are, by an arbitrary 
act of this regicide and hon1Ïcide government which 
they can a law, incorporated into their tyranny. 
In other ,vords, their will is the law, not only at 
home, but as to the concerns of every nation. Who 
has 111ac1e that law but the Regicide Republic itself, 
whose laws, like those of the 
Iedes and Persians, 
they cannot alter or abrogate, or even so luuch as 
take into con
ideration? "Tithout the least cerelllony 
or COlllplinlent, they have sent out of the world ,,-hole 
sets of laws and lawgivers. They have swept away 
the "Very constitutions under which the legislatures 
acted and the laws were made. Even the fùnda- 
mental sacred rights of man they have not scrupled 
to profane. They have s
t this holy code at nought 
'with ignoilliny and scorn. Thus they treat all their 
domestic laws and constitutions, and even what they 
had considered as a law of Kature. But 'whatever 
they have put their seal on, for the purposes of their 
ambition, and the ruin of their neighbors, this alone 
is in"\'ulnejable, Ï111passible, immortal. Åssunling to 
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be masters of everything lnunan and divine, l1ere, and 
here alone, it seeIns, they are lin1ited, "cooped and 
cabined in," and this on111ipotent legislature finds 
itself wholly without the power of exercising its fa- 
vorite attribute, the love of peace. In other \vords, 
they are powerful to usurp, impotent to restore; 
and equally by their power and their inlpotellce 
they aggrandize themselves, and weaken and in1pov- 
erish you and all other nations. 
Nothing can be 1nore proper or more manly than 
the state publication, called a Note, on this proceed- 
ing, dated Dow11ing Street, the 10th of April, 1796. 
Only that it is better expressed, it perfectly agrees 
with the opinion I have taken the liberty of subn1Ït- 
ting to your consideration. I place it belo\v at full 
Jength,* as my justification in thinking that this as- 
tonishing paper frolH the Directory is not only a di- 
rect negative to all treaty, but is a rejection of eyery 
principle upon ","hich treaties could be made. To 
admit it for a Inoment were to erect this power, 
usurped at home, into a legislature to govern man- 
kind. It is an authority that 011 a thousand occa- 


*' "This Court has seen, with regret, how far the tone and spirit 
of that answer, the nature and extent of the demands which it con- 
tains, and the manner of announcing them, are remote from any di
- 
posi tion for peace. 
"The inadmissible pretension is there avowed of appropriating to 
France all that the laws actually existing there may have comprised 
under the denomination of French territory. To a demand such as 
this is added an express declaration that no proposal contrary to it 
will be made or even listened to: and this, under the pretenee of 
an internal regulation, the provisions of which are wholly foreign to 
aU other nations. 
"'Vhile these dispositions shall be persisted in, nothing is left for 
the king but to prosecute a war equally just and necessary. 
., 'Vhencvcr his enemies shall manifest more pacific sentiments, 
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sions they have asserted in claim, and, wheneyer 
they are able, exerted in practice. The dereliction 
of this whole 
cheine of policy becanle, therefore, an 
indispensable preyious condition to all renewal of 
treaty. The remark of the British Cabinet on this 
arrogant and tyrannical claim i:s natural and una- 
voidahle. Our ministry state, that, ,. 'll'lâle these tlis- 
positions shall be persisted in, nothing is left for the 
king but to pro
etlile a war that is Just and nece.
s{(r!/." 
It was of course that 'we should wait until the en- 
emy showed some sort of disposition on his part to 
fulfil this condition. It wa
 hoped, indeed, that our 
suppliant strains lllight be suffered to steal into the 
august ear in a more propitious season. That sea- 
son, however, invoked by so Dlany T'OW'S. conjurations, 
and prayers, did not COlne. Every declaration of hos- 
tility reno,ated, and e,er)" act pursued with double 
animosity, - the overrunning of Lonlbardy, - the 
subjugation of Piedillollt, - the po
session of its Î1n- 
pregnable fortresses, - the seizing on all the neutral 
states of Italy, - our expulsion from Leghorn,- 
instances foreT'er renewed for our expulsion from 
Genoa, - Spain rendered subject to theln and hostile 
to us, - Portugal bent under the yoke, - half the 


his )fnjesty will at all times be eager to concur in them, by lending 
himself, in concert with his allies, to all such measures as shall be 
best calculated to reëstablish general tranquillity on conditions just: 
honomble, and permanent: either by the establishment of a congress, 
which has been so often and so happily the means of restoring peace 
to Europe; or by a preliminary discussion of the principles which 
may be })roposed, on either side, as a foundation of a general pacifi. 
cation; or, lastly, by an impartial examination of any other way 
which may be pointed out to him for arri, ing at the snme salutary 
end. 
"Doll.:nillg Street, Aprill Oth, 1796." 
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Empire overrun and ravaged, - were the only signs 
'which this nlild Republic thought proper to Inani. 
fest of her pacific sentiments. Every dClllonstration 
of an Ï1nplacable rancor and an untalnable pride 
were the only encouragenlents we received to the 
renewal of our supplications. 
Here, therefore, they and we were fixed. Nothing 
was left to the British 11linistry but" to prosecute a 
war just and necessary," - a war equally just as at 
the time of our engaging in it, - a war become ten 
tÎInes more necessary by eyerything which happened 
afterwards. This resolution ,vas soon, however, for- 
got. It felt the heat of the season and nlelted away. 
New hopes were entertained froin supplication. No 
expectations, indeed, were then forlned from renew- 
ing a direct application to the French Regicides 
through the agent-general for the hunliliation of 
sovereigns. At length a step \\as taken ill degrada- 
tion which eyen went lower than all the rest. De- 
ficicnt in nlerits of our own, a Inediator was to be 
sought, - and we looked for that lnediator at Berlin! 
The King of Prussia's merits in abandoning the gen- 
eral cause Inight have obtained for hÏ1n some sort of 
influence in favor of those wholn he had de
erted; 
but I have never heard that his Prussian 
Iajesty had 
lately discovered so Inarked an affection for the Court 
of St. James's, or for the Court of Vienna, as to ex- 
cite much hope of his interpo
ing a very po\vcrful 
Inediation to deliver theln from the distresses into 
which he had brought t11eln. 
If hunliliation is the elenlent in which we liye, if 
it is becoine not only our occasional policy, but our 
habit, no great objection can be made to the modes 
in which it may be diversified, - though I confess I 
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cannot be charlned with the idea of our exposing our 
lazar sores at the door of every proud servitor of the 
French Republic, \vhere the court dogs will not deign 
to lick them. 'Ye had, if I am not n1Ïstaken, a min- 
ister at that court, who might try its telnper, aud 
recede and advance as he found backwardness or 
encouragement. But to send a gentlelnan there on 
no other errand than this, and with no assurance 
whateyer that he should not find, what he did find, 
a repulse, seen1S to me to go far beyond all the de- 
mands of a humiliation merely politic. I hope it 
did not arise fronl a predilection for that l1Iode of 
cond uet. 
The cnp of bitterness was not, however, drained 
to the dregs. Basle and Berlin were not sufficient. 
After so n1any and so diversified repulses, we w"ere 
resolved to make another experiment, and to try 
another mediator. An10ng the unhappy gentlen1ell 
in whose persons royalty is insulted and degraded 
at the seat of plebeian pride and upstart insolence, 
there is a n1inister frol11 Denlnark at Paris. With- 
out any previous encourageluent to that, any luore 
than the other" steps, we sent throngh this turnpike 
to demand a passport for a person who on our part 
was to solicit peace in the Inetropolis, at the footstool 
of. Regicide itself. It was not to be expected that 
anyone of those degraded beings could have influ- 
ence enough to settle any part of the tenus in favor 
of the candidates for further degradation; besides, 
such inter,elltion would be a direct breach in their 
systell1, which did not pern1Ït one sovereign power 
to utter a word in the concerns of his equal.- 
Another repulse. 'Ve were desired to apply direct- 
ly in our persons. We submitted, and luade the 
application. 
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It lTIight be thought that here, at length, we had 
touched the bottom of humiliation; our lead was 
brought up covered \vith lnud. Bnt" in the lo,vest 
deep, a lo,ver deep" was to open for us still luore 
profound abysses of disgrace and shalue. However, 
in we leaped. We came forward in our own name. 
The passport, such a passport and safe-conduct as ' 
would be granted to thieves who nlight COlne in to 
betray their accomplices, and no better, was granted 
to British supplication. To leave no doubt of its 
spirit, as soon as the runIor of this act of conde- 
scension could get abroad, it was formally anllounced 
with an explanation from authority, containing an in- 
vective against the ministry of Great Britain, their 
habitual frauds, their proverbial Punic perfidy . No 
such state-paper, as a preliminary to a negotiation 
for peace, has ever yet appeared. Very few dec- 
]arations of war have ever shown so lTIuch and so 
unqualified animosity. I place it belo\v,* as a dip- 


* Official Note, extracted from the Journal of the Defenders of the 
Country. 
"EXECUTIVE DIRECTORY. 
"Different journals have advanced that an English plenipotentiary 
had reached Paris, and had presented himself to the Executive Direc- 
tory, but that, his propositions not having appeared satisfactory, he 
had received orders instantly to quit France. 
"All these assertions are equally false. 
"The notices given in the English papers of a minister having 
been sent to Paris, there to treat of peace, bring to recollection the 
overtures of 1\1r. 'Vickham to the ambassador of the Republic at 
BasIc, and the rumors circulated relative to the mission of 1\[r. Ham- 
mond to the Court of Prussia. The insignificance, or rather the subtle 
duplicity, the PUNIC style of :Mr. Wickham's note, is not forgotten. 
According to the partisans of the English ministry, it was to Paris 
that 1\lr. Hammond was to come to speak for peace. 'Vhen his des- 
tination became public, and it was known that be went to Prussia, 
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IOlnatic curiosity, and in order to be the better un- 
derstood in the few renlarks I have to lllake upon 
a peace which, indeed, defies all description. 
, K one 
but itself can be its parallel." 
I pass by all the insolence and contunlely of the 
performance, as it comes froln them. The present 


the same writer repeated that it was to accelerate a peace, and not 
withstanding the o
ject, DOW well known, of this negotiation was to 
engage Prus:,ia to break her treaties with the Republic, and to return 
into the coalition. The Court of Berlin, faithful to its engagements, 
repulsed these perfidious propositions. But in converting this in- 
trigue into a mission for peace, the English ministry joined to the 
hope of giving a new enemy to France that f!f JllstiJ!ling the continuance 
of the u'ar in the eyes of tile E12glish 12ation, and of thrOl
'"l'ng all the odium 
of it on the French government. Such was also the aim of ::\lr. 'Yick- 
ham's note. Such is still that of the notices gù"en at this time in the Eng- 
lish papers. 
"This aim will RI)pear evident, if we reflect how difficult it is that 
the amLitious government of England should sincerely wish for a 
peace that would snatch fi'Om it its maritime prepondf::rancy, u'ould reës- 
tab/ish the fretdom 0/ the seas, UYJldd g;"e a 12ew impulse to the Spanish, 
Dutch, and French marine.s, and would carry to the highest degree of 
prosperity the industry and commtrce of those nations in which it 
has always found 1.it'als, amI which it has considered as enemies of its 
commerce, when they were tired of being its dupes. 
"But there will no IOllger be any credit giæn to the pacißc intentions of 
the English ministry, lehen it is known that its gold and its intl'lgues, its 
open practices a12d its ÙlsÙmations, besiege more than ever the Cabinet of 
J
ienna, and are one f!f tlte prindpal obstacles to the negotiation u'/tich that 
Cabinet u'ould of itself be induced to e12ter on for peace. 
" They will no longer be creditill, finally, when the moment of the 
rumor of these overtures being circulated is con:,;idered. The English 
nation SUpp01ts impatiently tIle continuance of the u'a,'; a reply lllllst be 
made to its complaints, its reprooches: the Parliament i:, about to reopen 
its sittings; the mouths of the orators who will declaim against the 
war must be shut, the demand of new taxes mu:;t be justified; anù to 
obtain these re:mlts, it is nece
sary to be enabled to mh-anre, that the 
French government refuses eYer)' reasonable proposition of peace." 
YOLo V. 18 
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question is not, how we are to be affected with it in 
regard to onr dignity. That is gone. I shall say 
no more about it. Light lie the earth on the ashes 
of English pride! I shall only observe upon it polit.. 
ically, and as furnishing a direction for our own con- 
duct in this lo\v business. 
The very idea of a negotiation for peace, whatever 
the inward sentiments of the parties may be,
 implies 
son1e confidence in their faith, some degree of belief 
in the professions which are made concerning it. A 
telnporary and occasional credit, at least, is granted. 
.Otherwise men stulnble on the very threshold. I 
therefore wish to ask what hope we can have of their 
good faith, who, as the very basis of the negotiation, 
assun1e the ill faith and treachery of those they have 
to deal with? The terms, as against us, must be 
such as in1ply a full security against a treacherous 
conduct, - that is, such tenns as this Directory stat- 
ed in its first declaration, to place us "in an utter 
impossibility of executing our wretched projects." 
This is the Oillen, and the sole Olnen, under 'which 
we have consented to open our treaty. 
The second observation I have to make upon it 
(much connected, undoubtedly, with the :first) is, 
that they have informed you of the result they pro- 
pose from the kind of peace they mean to grant you, 
- that is to say, the union they propose alnong. na- 
tions with the view of rivalling our trade and de- 
stroying our naval po\ver; and this they suppose 
(and with good reason, too) must be the inevitable 
effect of their peace. It forms one of their principal 
grounds for suspecting our lninisters could not be 
in good earnest in their propusition. They make no 
scruple beforehand to tell you the whole of \vhat 
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they inten.d; and this is what we call, in the mod- 
ern style, the acceptance of a proposition for peace! 
In old language it would be called a most haughty, 

ffcnsive, and insolent rejection of all treaty. 
Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to be the 
perfidious policy ,vhich dictates your delusive offer: 
that is, the design of cheating not only them, but the 
people of England, against whose interest and incli- 
nation this war is supposed to be carried on. 
If ,ve proceed in this business, under this prelim- 
inary declaration, it seems to me that we admit, 
(now for the third time,) by sOlllething a great deal 
stronger than words, the truth of the charges of 
every kind ,vhich they make npon the British min- 
istry, and the grounds of those foul hnput3:tions. 
The language used by us, w.hich in other circum- 
stances would not be exceptionable, in this case tends 
very strongly to confirn1 and realize the .su!'picion 
of our enelny: I mean the declaration, that, if we 
do not obtain such tern1S of peace as suits our 
opinion of what our interests require, then, and in 
that case, we shall continue the war 'with vigor. This 
offer, so reasoned, plainly Ì1nplies, that, .without it, 
our leaders then1selves entertain great doubts of the 
opinion and good affections of the British people; 
otherwise there does not appear any cause why we 
should proceed, under the scandalous construction 
of our enelny, upon the foriller offer n1ade by 
Ir. 
'Vickhaln, and on the new offer made directly at 
Paris. It is not, therefore, frolll a sense of dignity, 
but from the danger of radicating that false senti- 
ment in the breasts of the enemy, that I think, under 
the auspices of this declaration, we cannot, with the 
least hope of a good event, or, indeed:, with any 
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regard to the COlnmon safety, proceed in the train 
of this negotiation. I \vish n1inistry ,vould seriously 
consider the inlportance of their seen1Íng to confirm 
the cllemy in an opinion that his frequent use of 
appeals to the people against their government has 
not been ,,
ithout its effect. If it put
 an end to 
this ,val', it \vill render another in1practicable. 
'Vhoever goes to the Directorial prescnce under 
this pas
port, ,yith this offensive C0111111ent and foul 
explanation, goes, in the avowed sense of the court 
to \vhich he is sent, as the instrument of a govcrn- 
ment dif'sociated fronl the interests and 'wishes of the 
nation, for the purpose of cheating both the pcople 
of France and the people of England. lIe goes out 
the declarcd e111issary of a faithless ministry. He 
has perfidy for his credentials. lie has national 
weakness for his full powers. I yet doubt ,vhether 
anyone .can be found to invest hi111self with that 
character. If there should, it ,votdd be pleasant to 
read his instructions on the answer which he is to 
give to the Directory, in case they should repeat to 
hÏ1n the substance of the Inanifesto which he carrics 
with !litn in his portfolio. 
So much for the first manifesto of the Regicide 
Court which went along \vith the passport. Lest this 
declaration should seem the effcct of haste, or a nlcre 
suddcll effusion of pride and inðolence, on full de- 
liberation, about a wcek after COlllCS out a second. 
This nlanifesto is dated the 5th of October, onc day 
before the speech fronl the throne, on tho vigil of tho 
festive day of cordial unanilnity so happily celebrat- 
ed by all parties in the British Parliamcnt. In this 
piece the Regicides, our worthy friends, (I call them 
by advance and by courtesy what by law I shall be 
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()bliged to call them hereafter,) our .worthy friends, 
I say, rene,v and enforce the forl11er declaration con- 
cerning our faith and sincerity, which they pinned 
to our passport. On three other points, .which run 
through all their declarations, they are l1101'e explicit 
than ever. 
First, they more directly undertaké to be the real 
representatives of the people of this kingdoll1: and 
on a supposition, in which they agree ,vith our Par- 
liaIllcntary refonners, that the House of 00l11111ons is 
not that represcntative, the function being vacant, 
they, as our true constitutional organ, inforll1 his 
Jlajesty and the world of the sen
e of the nation. 
They tell us that ,. the English people see with rcgret 
!lis )Iajesty's governllient squandering a,,-ay the funds 
which had been granted to hÏ1n." This astonishing 
a
sl.llnption of the public voice of England is but a 
slight foretaste of the usurpation which, on a peace, 
we n1ay be a
sured they will 111ake of all the powers 
in all the parts of our vassal Constitution. " If they 
do these things in the green tree, w'hat shall be done 
in the dry? " 
:K ext they tell HS, as a condition to our treaty, that 
"this go,-enunent must abjure the unjust hatred it 
bears to theIn, and at last open its ears to the ,"oice 
of 11l.unanity." Truly, this is, evèn frOIl1 theIn, an 
extraorùillary dell1and. Hitherto, it seeIns, we have 
put ,yax into our ears, to shut then1 up against the 
tender, soothing strain
, in the a.ffettltoso of hUll1au- 
ity, ,varLlcd fro 111 the throats of Rell bell, Carnot, 
Tallien, and the whole chorus of confi
cators, don1Ì- 
ciliary visitors, COl1lll1ittee-nlen of research, jurors and 
presidents of revolutionary tribunals, regicides, assas- 
sins, massacrers, and Septerubriser
. It is not difficult 
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to discern what sort of hUlnanity our goverlunent is 
to learn froin these Siren singers. Our goVerIllnent 
also, I achnit, ,vith SOlne reason, as a step to,vards 
the proposed fraternity, is required to abjure the 
unjust hatred 'which it bears to this body of honor 
and virtue. J thank God I aln neither a luinister 
nor a leaùer of opposition. I protest I canllot do 
what they desire. I could not do it, if I ,vere under 
the guillotine,-or, as they ingeniously and pleasant- 
ly express it, "looking out of the little national 
window." Even at that opening I could receive 
none of their light. I an1 fortified against all such 
affections by the declaration of the govenllnent, 
which I n1ust yet consider as lawful, made on the 
29th of October, 1793,* and still ringing in my ears. 


* "In their place has succeeded a system destructive of all public 
order, maintained by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations without 
number, - by arbitmry imprisonments, - by massacres which cannot 
be rememhered without horror, - and at length by the execrable 
murder of a just and beneficent sovereign, and of the illustrious 
pl'incess, who with an unshaken firmness has shared all the misfor- 
tunes of her royal consort, his protracted sufferings, his cruel cap- 
tivity, his ignominious death." -" They [the Allies] have had to 
encounter acts of aggression without pretext, open violations of aU 
treaties, unprovoked declarations of war, - in a word, whatever cor- 
}'uption, intrigue, or violence could effect, for the purpose, so openly 
avowed, of subverting aU the institutions of society, and of extending 
over all the nations of Europe that confusion which has produced the 
misery of France. This state of things cannot exist ia France, with- 
out involving all the surrounding powers in one common danger,- 
without giving them the right, without imposing it upon them as a 
duty, to stop the progress of an evil which exists only by the sncces- 
siye violation of aU law and all property, and which attacks the fun- 
damental principles by which mankind is united in the bonds of civil 
society." - "The king would propose none other than equitable and 
moderate conditions: not such as the expenses, the risks, and the 
sacrifices of the war might justify, but such as his Majesty thinks 
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This Declaration was transmitted not only to all our 
commanders by sea and land, but to our ministers 
in every court of Europe. It is the most eloquent 
and highly finished in the style, the most judicious 
in the choice of topics, the most orderly in the 
arrangement, and the n10st rich in the coloring, 
without en1ployillg the smallest degree of exaggera 
tion, of any state-pa.per that has ever yet appeared. 
Än ancient writer (Plutarch, I think it is) quotes 
some verses on the eloquence of Pericles, ,vho is 
called" the only orator that left stings in the nlinds 
of his hearers." Like his, the eloquence of the 
Declaration, not contradicting, but enforcing, senti- 


bimselfunder the indispensable necessity of requiring, with a view to 
these considerations, and still more to that of his own security and of 
the future tranquillity of Europe. His 
Iajesty desires nothing more 
sincerely than thus to terminate a war which he in vain endeavored 
to avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now experienced by 
France, are to be attributed only to the ambition, the perfid)?, and the 
violence of those whose crimes bave invoh-ed their own country in 
misery and disgraced all civilized nations." - "The king promises 
on his part the suspension of h05tilities, friendship, and (as far as 
the conrse of events will allow, of which the will of man cannot dis- 
pose) security and protection to all tbose who, by declaring for a 
monarchical government, shall shake off the yoke of a sanguinary 
anarchy: of that anarchy which has broken all the most sacred 
bonds of society, dissolved all the relations of civil'life, violated every 
right, confounded every duty; which uses the name of liberty to exer- 
cise the most cruel tyranny, t? annihilate all property, to seize on all 
pos
essions; which founds its power on the pretended consent of the 
people, and itself carries fire and sword through extensÌ\-e provinces 
for having demanded their laws, their religion, and their lau:ful 
so
.erei'gn. " 
Declaration sent by his )Iajesty's command to the commanders 
of his l\Iajesty's fleets and armies employed against France" 
and to his )Iajesty's ministers employed at foreign eo nrts. 
Whitehall, Oct. 29, 1793. 
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ments of the truest lnunanity, has left stings that 
have penetrated more than skin-deep into my n1Ïnd: 
and never can they be extracted by all the surgery 
of murder; never can the throbbings they have cre- 
ated be assuaged by all the emollient cataplaslns of 
robbery and confiscation. I cannot love the Republic. 
The third point, which they have more clearly ex- 
pressed than ever, is of equal importance 'with the 
rest, and with them furnishes a complete vie,v of the 
Regicide system. For they demand as a condition, 
without which our ambassador of obedience cannot 
be received with any hope of success, that he shall be 
" provided with full po,vers to negotiate a peace be- 
tween the French Republic and Great Britain, and 
to conclude it definitively between the T'VO po,vers." 
With their spear they draw a circle about us. They 
will hear nothing of a joint treaty. 'Ve Inust Inake 
a peace separately from our allies. 'Ve lllust, as 
the very first and preliminary step, be guilty of that 
perfidy towards our friends and associates with ,vhich 
they reproach us in our transactions with them, our 
enemies. We are called upon 
candalously to betray 
the fundalnental securities to ourselves and to all na- 
tions. In my opinion, (it is perhaps but a poor one,) 
if we are me
nly bold enough to send an alnbassador 
such as this official note of the enemy requires, ,ye 
cannot even dispatch our emissary without danger of 
being charged with a breach of our alliance. Gov- 
ernment now understands the full meaning of the 
passport. 
Strange revolutions have happened in the ways of 
thinking and in the feelings of men; but it is a very 
extraordinary coalition of parties indeed, and a kind 
of unheard-of unanimity in public councils, which can 
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impose this ne,v-discovered system of negotiation, as 
sound national policy, on the understanding of a 
spectator of this wonderful scene, 'who judges on the 
principles of anything he ever before saw, read, or 
heard of, and, abo\'e all, on the understanding of a 
person .who has in his eye the transactions of the last 
seven years. 
I know it is supposed, that, if good terlllS of capitu- 
lation are not granted, after we have thus so repeat- 
edly hung out the .white flag, the national spirit will 
revive with tenfold ardor. This is an experil11ent 
cautiously to be Blade. Reculer pour nlleux sauter, 
according to the French byword, cannot be trusted 
to as a general rule of conduct. To diet a lllan in- 
to weakness and languor, afterwards to give him the 
greater strength, has l110re of the enlpiric than the ra- 
tional physician. It is true that sonle persons ha\e 
been kicked into courage, - and this is no bad hint 
to gi\e to those who are too forward and liberal in 
bestowing insults and outrages on their passive conl- 
panions; but such a course does not at first view 
appear a ,vell-cho:--en discipline to forin men to a nice 
sense of honor or a quick re
enÌlnel1t of injuries. .A. 
long habit of humiliation does not seeln a very good 
preparati\e to nlanl)' and vigorous sentÌlllent. It nlay 
not lea\'c, perhaps, enough of energy in the 1nilld fair- 
ly to discern what are good ter111S or what are not. 

Ien low and dispirited may regard those ternlS as not 
at all an1Ïss which in another state of lllind they would 
think intolerable: if they grow pee\'ish in this state 
of lllilld, they lllay be roused, not against the enemy 
whom they ha\'e been taught to fear, but against the 
lllinistry, * who are 1110re within their reach, and who 


· "Ut lethargieus hie, cum fit pugH, et medieum urget." - HOE. 
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have refused conditions that are not unreasonable, 
from power that they have been taught to consider 
as irresistible. 
If all that for S0111e Inonths I have heard have the 
le33t foundation, (I hope it bas not,) the ministers 
are, perhaps, not quite so n1uch to be blalned as their 
condition is to be lalnellted. I have been given to 
understand that these proceedings are not in their ori- 
gin properly theirs. It is said that there i
 a secret in 
the House of COlnn10ns. It is said that ministers act, 
not according to the votes, but according to the dis- 
positions, of the lnajority. I hear that the Ininority 
has long since spoken the general sense of the nation; 
and that to prevent those who cOIn pose it froln having 
the open and avowed lead in that House, or perhaps 
in both Houses, it ,vas necessary to preoccupy their 
ground, and to take their propositions out of their' 
n10uths, even \vith the hazard of being afterwards re- 
proached ,vith a con1pliance which it ,vas foreseen 
would be fruitless. 
If the general disposition of the people be, as I hear 
it is, for an immediate peace with Regicide, without 
so 11luch as consi.dering our public and solen1n en- 
gagemcnts to the party in France whose cause we 
had espoused, or the engagelnents expressed in our 
general alliances, not only without an inquiry into 
the terills, but ,vith a certain knowledge that none 
but the \vorst terms ,vill be offered, it is all over váth 
us. It is strange, but it may be true, that, as the 
danger from J acobinis111 is increased in my eyes 
and in yours, the fear of it is lessened in the eyes of 
many people who formerly regarded it 'with horror. 
It seelllS, they act under the iInpression of terrors of 
another sort, which have frightened them out of their 
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first apprehensions. But let their fears, or their 
hopes, or their desires, be what they will, they should 
recollect that they who ,,-ould make peace ,,
ithout a 
pre,-ious knowledge of the ternlS nlake a surrender. 
They are conquered. They do not treat; they receive 
the law. Is this the di
position of the people of Eng- 
land? Then the people of England are contented to 
seek in the kindne
s of a foreign, systen1atic enen1Y, 
cOlnbined ,,,,ith a dangerous faction at hOllle, a securi- 
ty 'which they cannot find in their own patriotisIll and 
their own courage. They are willing to trust to the 
syulpathy of regicides the guaranty of the British 
lllonarchy. They are content to rest their religion 
on the piety of atheists by establishment. They are 
satisfied to seek in the cleluency of practised lllurder- 
ers the security of their lives. They are pleased to 
confide their property to the safeguard of tho
e who 
are robbers by inclination, interest, habit, and system. 
If this be our deliberate mind, truly we deserve to 
lose, what it is in1possible we should long retain, the 
11a111e of a nation. 
In n1atters of state, a constitutional cOlllpetence to 
act is in Illany cases the 
nlallest part of the question. 
Without di
puting (God forbid I should dispute!) 
the sole COll1petence of the king and the Parlialllent, 
each in its province, to decide on war and peace, I 
,ellture to say no war can be long carried on against 
the will of the people. This war, in particular, can- 
not be carried on, unless they are enthusiasrically in 
favor of it. Acquiescence will not do. There n1ust 
be zeal. Universal zeal in such a cause, and at such 
a time as this is, cannot be looked for; neither is it 
necessary. Zeal in the larger part carries the force 
of the whole. Without this, no goverllnlent, cer. 
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tainly not our goVerIll11ent, is capable of a great war. 
None of the ancient, regular governn1ents have ,vhere- 
withal to fight abroad \vith a foreign foe, and at hon1e 
to OVerCOll1e repining, reluctance, and chicane. It 
must be SOUle portentous thing, like Regicide France, 
that can exhibit such a prodigy. Yet even she, the 
11lother of 1110nsters, more prolific than the country 
of old called ferax monstrorU1n, sho.ws sYlnpto1l1s of 
being ahnost effete already; and she '" ill be so, un- 
less the fallow of a peace conles to recruit her fertil- 
ity. But \vhatever ll1ay be represented concerning 
the n1eanness of the popular spirit, I, for one, do not 
think so desperately of the British nation. Our 
minds, as I said, are light, but they are not de- 
praved. "T e are dreadfully open to delusion and 
to dejection; but \ve are capable of being aninlated 
and undeceived. 
It cannot be concealed: we are a divided people. 
But in divisions, where a part is to be taken, ,ve are 
to 111ake a 111uster of our strength. I have often en- 
deavored to compute and to class those .who, in any 
political view, are to be called the people. 'Vithout 
doing sOll1ething of this sort, we 111USt proceed ab- 
surdly. 'Ve should not be lnuch wiser, if \ve pre- 
tended to very great accuracy in our estÏ1nate; but I 
think, in the 'calculation I have luade, the error can- 
not be very lnaterial. In England and 8cotland, I 
COl1lpute that those of adult age, not declining in life, 
of tolerable leisure for such discuf'sions, and of sonle 
means of infonnation, 1110re or less, and \vho are 
aLove nlonial dependence, (or what virtually is such,) 
lnay alnoullt to ahout four hundred thon
ana. There 
is such a thing a!' a natural representative of tho peo.. 
pIc. This body is that representative; and on this 


.. 
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body, more than on the legal constituent, the arti- 
ficial representative depends. This is the Eri ti
h 
public; and it is a public very nunlerous. The rest, 
when feeble, are the objects of protection, - when 
strong, the nleans of force. They who affect to 
con
ider that part of us ill any other light insult 
while they cajole us; they do not want us for coun- 
sellors in deliberation, but to list us as soldiers for 
battle. 
Of these four hundred thousand political citizens, 
I look upon one fifth.. or about eighty thousand, to be 
pure J acohins, utterly incapable of amendlnent, ob- 
jects of eternal vigilance, and, 'when they break out.. 
of legal constraint. On the
e, no reaf'on, no argu- 
nlent, no exalllple, no venerable authority, can have 
the slightest influence. They desire a change; and 
they will have it, if they can. If they cannot have it 
by English cabal, they will lllake no sort of scruple 
of having it by the cabal of France, into which already 
they are virtually incorporated. It is only their as- 
sured and confident expectation of the advantages of 
French fraternity, and the approaching ble
sings of 
Regicide intercourse, that skins orer their l11i
chiev- 
ous dispositions with a n1011lentary quiet. 
This nlÌnority is great and fonnidable. I do not 
know whether, if I aÏ111ed at the total overthrow of a 
kingdon1, I should wish to be inculnbered 'with a 
larger lJody of partisans. They are 1110re easily dis- 
ciplined and directed than if the nlunùer were greater. 
These, by their spirit of intrigue, and by their restless 
agitating activity, are of a force far superior to their 
nUlnbers, and, if tÌlnes grew' the least critical, have 
the 1neans of debauching or intinÜdating niany of 
those who are 1l0\V sound, as well as of adding to 
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their force large bodies of the more passive part of 
the nation. This nlillority is nUluerous enough to 
make a nlighty cry for peace, or for war, or for any 
object they are led vehen1ently to desire. By passing 
froln place to place with a velocity incredible, and di- 
versifying their character and description, they are 
capable of InÏ1nicking the general voice. 'Ye must 
not ahvays judge of the generality of the opinion by 
the noise of the acchunation. 
The Inajority, the other four fifths, is perfectly 
sound, and of the best possible disposition to religion, 
to governn1ent, to the true and undivided interest of 
their country. Such Inen are naturally disposed to 
peace. They who are in possession of all they ,,"'ish 
are languid and ilnprovident. 'Vith this fault, (and 
I adn1Ït its existence in all its extent,) they \vonid 
not endure to hear of a peace that led to the ruin of 
everything for which peace is dear to tholn. flow- 
ever, the desire of peace is essentially the \veak side 
of that kind of men. All men that are ruined are 
ruined on the side of their natural propensities. 
There they are unguarded. Above all, good IHcn 
do not suspect that their destruction is atten1pted 
through their virtues. This their cnen1ies are per- 
fectlyaware of; and accordingly they, the 1110st tur- 
bulent of mankind, .who never l11ade a scruple to 
shake the tranquillity of their country to its centre, 
raise a continual cry for peace \yith France. " Peace 
with Regicide, and war \vith the rest of the world," 
is their Inotto. Fron1 the Leginning, and even whilst 
the French gave the blo\vs, and. we hardly opposed 
the vi.
 inertiæ to their efforts, fron1 that day to this 
hour, like Ï1nportunate Guinea-fowls, crying one note 
day and night, they have called for peace. 
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In this they are, as I confess in all things they are, 
perfectly consistent. They ,\
ho wish to unite them- 
selves to your enemies naturally desire that you 
should disanll yourself hy a peace 'with these ene- 
mies. But it passes IllY conception how they who 
"ish well to their country on its ancient system of 
laws and nlanners COlne not to be doubly alanned, 
when they find nothing but a clamor for peace in the 
mouths of the men on earth the least disposed to it 
in their natural or in their habitual character. 
I have a good opinion of the general abilities of the 
Jacobins: not that I suppose thelll better born than 
others; but strong passions awaken the faculties; 
they suffer not a particle of the Ulan to be lost. The 
spirit of enterprise gives to this description the full 
use of all their native energies. If I haye reason to 
conceive that my enemy, who, as such, IllUst ha\'e an 
interest in my destruction, is also a person of di
cern- 
nlent and sagacity, then I must be quite sure, that, 
in a contest, the object he ,iolently pursues is the 
\'ery thing hy which IllY ruin is likely to l)e the nlost 
perfectly accoillplished. Why do the J acobins cry 
for peace? Because they know, that, this point 
gained, the rest will follow of course. On our part, 
why are all the rules of prudence, as sure as the la,,-s 
of Inaterial Xature. to be at this tÏ1ne rcyersed '? 
How conle
 it, that now 
 for the first tinIe, Inen think 
it right to be go\-crned by the counsels of their elle- 
nlies ? Ought they not rather to treillble, when they 
are persuaded to travel on the same road and to tend 
to the f'anle place of rest? 
The 111inority I speak of is not susceptible of an 
impression froln the topics of argnnlellt to be used to 
the larger part of the C0l1I111unity. I therefore do not 
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address to then1 any p
rt of ,vhat I have to say. The 
lIlore forcibly I drive my arguments against their sys- 
tel11, so as to 111ake an ÏlIlpression where I wish to 
111ake it, the IIlore strongly I riyet then1 in their sen... 
timents. As for us, who compose the far larger, and 
,vhat I call the far better part of the people, let IIle 
say, that we have not been quite fairly dealt with, 
when called to this deliberation. The J acobin lIli- 
nority have been abundantly supplied with stores and 
provisions of all kinds to,vards their warfare. No 
sort of argl.llIlentative ll1aterials, suited to their pur- 
poses, have been ,vithheld. False they are, unsound, 
sophistical; but they are regular in their direction. 
They all bear one way, and they all go to the support 
of the substantial merits of their cause. The others 
have not had the question so much as fairly stated to 
then1. 
There has not been in this century any foreign 
peace or war, in its origin the fruit of popular de- 
sire, except the war that was made with Spain in 
1739. Sir Robert 'Val pole was forced into the war 
hy the people, who "were inflanled to this n1easure by 
the most leading politicians, by the first orators, and 
the greatest poets of the tÍlne. For that war Pope 
sang his dying notes. For that war Johnson, in 
more energetic strains, ell1ployed the voice of his 
e
rly genius. For that war Glover distinguished 
hÏ111self in the way in ,vhich his n1use was the n10st 
natural and happy. The crowd readily follo,ved the 
politicians in the cry for a war ,vhich threatcnec11it- 
tIe Lloodshed, and -which prolllised yictories that ,yere 
attcnded ,vith son1ething 1110re solid than glory. A 
war ,vith Spain ,vas a ,val" of plunder. In the pres- 
ent conflict with Regicide, 1\11'. Pitt has not hitherto 
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l1ad, nor will perhaps for a few days have, many 
prizes to hold out in the lottery of war, to tempt 
the lower part of our character. He 
an only main- 
tain it by an appeal to the higher; and to those in 
wh0111 that higher part is the most predominant he 
must look the most for his support. Whilst he hold
 
.out no inducenlents to the wise nor bribes to the ava- 
ricious, he Inay be forced by a vulgar cry into a 
peace ten til11es more ruinous than the 1110st disas- 
trous war. The weaker he is in the fund of nlotives 
which apply to our avarice, to our laziness, and to 
our lassitude, if he means to carry the war to any 
end at all, the stronger he ought to be in his ad- 
dresses to our luagnanÏ1nity and to our reason. 
In stating that 'Valpole was driven by a popular' 
clalllor into a measure not to be justified, I do not 
Inean ".holly to excuse his conduct. )ly tÌ111e of ob
 
servation did not exactly coincide with that event; 
but I read lunch of the controversies then carried 
011. Several years after the contests of parties had 
ceased, the people were anlused, and in a degree 
warmed with thel11. The events of that era seelned 
then of lnagnitude, which the revolutions of our tilne 
ha'.e reduced to parochial Ìlnportance; and the de- 
bates w'hich then shook the nation now appear of no 
higher D10D1ent than a di
cussion in a vestry. 'Yhen 
I 'wa
 very young, a general fa
hion told lue I 'was to 
adnlire SOllle of the "Titings against that minister; a 
little 1110re lnaturity taught n1e as Dluch to despise 
thenl. I observed one fault in his general proceed- 
ing. He never nlanfully put forward the entirE 
strength of his cause. He temporized, he 111anaged, 
and, adopting \ery nearly the sentinlents of hi
 ad- 
,ersarics, he opposed their inferences. This, for a 
VOL. v. 19 
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political commander, is the choice of a weak post. 
His adversaries had the better of the argtUnellt as 
he handled it, not as the reason and justice of his 
cause enabled him to Inanage it. I say this, after 
having seen, and with sonle care examined, the origi- 
nal doctunents concerning certain ÏInportant transac- 
tions of those tiines. They perfectly satisfied me of 
the extreme injustice of that war, and of the false- 
hood of the colors which, to his own ruin, and guid- 
ed by a mistaken policy, he suffered to be daubed 
over that measure. Some years after, it was n1Y for- 
tune to converse with many of the principal actors 
against that minister, and with those who principally 
excited that clamor. None or" theIn, no, not one, did 
in the least defend the n1easnre, or attenlpt tu justify 
their conduct. They cOllden1ned it as freely as they 
would have done in commenting upon any proceed- 
ing in history in which they ",-ere totally unconcerned. 
Thus it ,viH be. They.who stir up the people to im- 
proper desires, whether of peace or war, will be con- 
deillned by themselves. They ,vho weakly yield to 
them ,vill be condenlned by history. 
In my opinion, the present ministry are as far from 
doing full justice to their cause in this war as Wal- 
pole was from doing justice to the peace which at 
that time he was willing to preserye. They throw 
the light on one side only of their case; though it is 
hnpossible they should not observe that the other 
side, ,vhich is kept in the shade, has its Ì1nportance 
too. They must know that France is fonnidable, 
not only as she is France, but as she is J acobin 
France. They knew from the beginning that the 
J acobin party was not confined to that country. 
They knew, they felt, the strong disposition of the 
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same faction in both countries to communicate and 
to coöperate. For some time past, these two points 
have been kept, and even industriously kept, out of 
sight. France is considered as merely a foreign 
power, and the seditious English only as a dOlnestic 
faction. The merits of the war with the former have 
been argued solely on political grounds. To prey-ent 
the n1ischievous doctrines of the latter from corrupt- 
ing our lninds, matter and argun1ent have been sup- 
plied abundantly, and even to surfeit, on the excel- 
lency of onr own government. But nothing has 
been done to luake us feel in what manner the safe- 
ty of that government is connected with the princi- 
ple and with the issue of this war. For anything 
which in the late discussion has appeared, the war 
is entirely collateral to the state of J acobinislu, - as 
truly a foreign war to us and to all our home con- 
cerns as the war with Spain in 1739, about Guarda- 
c08tas, the )Iadrid Convention, and the fable of Cap- 
tain J ellkins's ears. 
\\Thenever the adverse party has raised a cry for 
peace 'with the Regicide, the answer has been little 
nlore than this: "That the administration wished 
for such a peace full as much as the opposition, but 
that the tÌ1ne was not convenient for ll1aking it." 
'Yhatever else has been said was nluch in the same 
spirit. Reasons of this kind never touched the sub- 
stantial merits of the war. They were in the nature 
of dilatory pleas, exceptions of form, previous ques- 
tions.. _\..ccordingly, all the argulnents against a com- 
pliance with what was represented as the popular 
de
ire (urged on with all possible vehelnence and 
earnestness by the J acobins) have appeared flat and 
languid, feeble and evasive. They appeared to aim 
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only at gaining time. They never entered in to the 
peculiar and distinctive character of the war. They 
spoke neither to the understanding nor to the heart. 
Cold as ice thenlselvcs, they never could kindle in 
our breasts a spark of that zeal ,vhich is necessary to 
a conflict with an adverse zeal; much less ,vere they 
made to infuse into our minds that stubborn, perse- 
vering 
pirit which alone is capable of bearing up 
against those vicissitudes of fortune which will prob- 
ably occur, and those burdens ,vhich must be inevita- 
bly borne, in a long war. I speak it en1phatically, 
and with a desire that it should be lllarked, - in a 
long ,val'; because, ,vithout such a war, no expe- 
rience has yet told us that a dangerous power has 
ever been reduced to measure or to reason. I do not 
throw back my view to the Peloponnesian War of 
twonty-seven years; nor to two of the Punic V\T aI's, 
the first of twenty-four, the second of eighteen; nor 
to the 1110re recent war concluded by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, which continued, I think, for thirty. I 
go to what is but just fallen behind living 1l1en10ry, 
and immediately touches our o,vn country. Let the 
portion of our history frOIn the year 1689 to 1713 be 
brought before us. \Ve shall find that in all that pe- 
riod of twenty-four years there were hardly five that 
conld be called a season of peace; and the interval 
bet,veen the two wars was in reality nothing nlore 
than a very active preparation for renovated hostili" 
ty. During that period, everyone of the proposi- 
tions of peace canle fronl the eneIny: the first, when 
they were accepted, at the Peace of Ryswick ; the sec. 
ond, whero they were rejected, at the Congres
 at Ger- 
truydenberg; the last, when the 'war ended by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Even then, a very great part of 
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the l!atio n , and that which contained by far the most 
intelligent statesmen, was against the conclusion of 
the war. I do not enter into the Inerits of that ques- 
tion as between the parties. I only state the exist- 
ence of that opinion as a fact, froin w'hence you nlay 
draw such an inference as you think properly arises 
frolll it. 
It is for us at present to recollect what we have 
been, and to consider what, if we please, we Inay 
be still. At the period of those "Wars our principal 
strength was found in the resolution of the people, 
and that in the resolution of a part only of the then 
whole, which bore no proportion to our existing nlag- 
nitude. England and Scotland were not united at 
the beginning of that mighty struggle. "hen, in 
the course of the contest, they were conjoined, it 
was in a raw, an ill-celnented, an unproductive, 
union. For the ,vhole duration of the "war, and long 
after, the names and other outward and yisible signs 
of approximation rather augmented than diminished 
our insular feuds. They were rather the causes 
of ne,v discontents and new troubles than prollloters 
of cordiality and affection. The noW single and po- 
tent Great Britain was then not only two countries, 
but, from the party heats in both, and the diyisions 
forined in each of thenl, each of the old kingdoms 
within itsclf, in effect, was made up of two hostile 
nations. Ireland, noW so large a source of the COU1- 
mon opulence and po"Wer, and which, wisely mauaged, 
might be made much more beneficial and lUuch more 
effective, was then the heaviest of the burdens. An 
anny, not llluch less than forty thousand Inen.. ,vas 
drawn frolH the general effort, to keep that kingdom 
in a poor, unfruitful, and resourcel ess subjection. 
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Such was the state of the empire. The state of 
our finances was worse, if possible. Every branch 
of the revenue became less productive after the Rev- 
olution. Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but 
the body of the current coin, ,vas reduced so lo\v as 
not to bave above three parts in four of the value in 
the shilling. In the greater part the value hardly 
ailloullted to a fourth. It required a dead expense 
of three Inillions sterling to rene,v the coinage. Pub- 
lic credit, that great, but alnbiguous principle, which 
has so often been predicted as the cause of our cer- 
tain ruin, but which for a century has been the 
constant companion, and often the means, of our 
prosperity and greatness, had its origin, and was 
cradled, I may say, in bankruptcy and beggary. At 
this day we have seen parties contending to be ad- 
n1itted, at a moderate preI?iun1, to advance eighteen 
n1illions to the exchequer. For infinitely slnaller 
loans, the Chancellor of the Excheq ner of that day, 
1\fontagu, the father of public credit, counter-secur- 
ing the state by the appearance of tbe city ,,'ith the 
Lord 
Iayor of London at his side, 'was oLligcd, like 
a solicitor for an hospital, to go cap in hand fron1 
shop to shop, to borrow an hundred pound, and even 
smaller sun1S. When Inade up in driblets as they 
could, their best securities were at an interest of 
twelve per cent. Even the paper of the Bank (no\v 
at par with cash, and generally preferred to it) was 
often at a discount of t,venty per cent. By this the 
state of the rest may be judged. 
Âs to our commerce, the Ï1nports and exports of 
the nation, now six
and-forty million, did not then 
amount to ten. The inland trade, ,vhich is COll1- 
lnonly passed by in this sort of estilllates, but ,vhich, 
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in pal"t growing out of the foreign, and connected 
with it, is more advantageous and more substantially 
nutritive to the state, is not only grown in a propor- 
tion of near five to one as the foreign, but has been 
augmented at least in a tenfold proportion. When 
I came to England, I renlenlber but one river navi- 
gation, the rate of carriage on which was lilnited by 
an act of Parliament. It was made in the reign of 
'Yilliam the Third. I mean that of the Aire and 
Calder. The rate was settled at thirteen pence. So 
high a price demonstrated the feebleness of these be- 
ginnings of our inland intercourse. In 1ny tinle, one 
of the longest and sharpest contests I relneluber ill 
your House, and which rather reselnbled a violent 
contention amongst national parties than a local dis- 
pute, was, as well as I can recollect, to hold the price 
up to threepence. Even this, which a very scanty 
justice to the proprietors. required, was done with 
infinite difficulty. As to private credit, there were 
not, as I believe, twelve bankers' shops at that time 
out of London. In this their number, when I first 
saw the country, I cannot be quite exact; but cer- 
tainly those lllachines of domestic credit were then 
very few. They are now in almost every Inarket- 
town: and this circUlllstance (.whether the thing be 
carried to an excess or not) demonstrates the aston- 
ishing increase of private confidence, of general cir- 
culation, and of internal commerce, - an increase 
out of all proportion to the growth of the foreign 
trade. Our naval strength in the titne of King 'Yil- 
liåm's w'ar was nearly 111atched by that of France; 
and though conjoined with Holland, then a maritime 
power hardly inferior to our own, even with that 
force ,ve ,vere not ahvays victorious. Though finally 
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superior, the allied fleets experienced many unpleas- 
ant reverses on their ow-'n element. In two years 
three thousand vessels were taken from the English 
trade. On the Continent we lost almost every battle 
we fought. 
In 1697, (it is not quite an hundred years ago,) in 
that state of things, amidst the general debasement 
of the coin, the fall of the ordinary revenue, the 
failure of all the extraordinary supplies, the ruin 
of commerce, and the almost total extinction of an 
infant credit, the Chancellor of the Exchequer hhn- 
self, whom we have just seen begging fro111 door to 
door, came forward to nlove a resolution full of vig- 
or, in which, far from being discouraged by the gen- 
erally adverse fortune and the long continuance of 
the war, the Comlnons agreed to address the cro,vn 
in the following manly, spirited, and truly aninlating 
style: - . 
"This is the EIGHTH year in which your 
Iajes- 
ty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Conunons 
in Parliament assembled, have assisted your 
Iajesty 
,vith l
rge supplies for carrying on a just and neces- 
sary war, in defence of our religion, preservation of 
our laws, and vindication of the rights and liberties 
of the people of England." 
Afterwards they proceed in this manner:- 
"And to show to your 
fajesty and all Christen- 
dom that thè Commons of England will not be 
amused or diverted from their firm resolutions of 
obtaining by WAR a safe and honoraùle peace, we 
do, in the name of all those we represent, ren(nv 
our assurances to your 
f ajesty that this House will 
support your 
Iajesty and your government against 
all your enemies, both at home and abroad, and that 
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they will effectually assist you in the prosecution and 

arrying on the present war against France." 
The amusement and diyersion they speak of was 
the suggestion of a treaty proposed by the enemy, and 
announced frOIl1 the throne. Thus the people of 
. England felt in the eighth, not in the fourth year of 
the war. No sighing or panting after negotiation; 
no motions frol11 the opposition to force the 111inistry 
into a peace; no l11essages from ministers to palsy 
and deaden the resolution of Parlial11ent or the spirit 
of the nation. They did not so much as advise the 
king to li
ten to the propositions of the enemy, nor 
to seek for peace, but through the mediation of a 
vigorous 'war. This address was n10ycd in an hot, a 
divided, a factious, and, in a great part, disaffected 
IIouse of Comlllons; and it was carried, nemine con- 
tradicente. 
"hile that first war (which was ill sIl10thered by 
the Treaty of Ryswick) slept in the thin ashes of a 
seen1ing peace, a new conflagration was in its imme- 
diate cau
es. A fresh and a far greater war was 
in preparation. ....-\.. year had hardly elapsed, when 
arrangen1ents were made for renewing the contest 
with tenfold fury. The steps which were taken, at 
that time, to compose, to reconcile, to unite, and to 
disripline all Europe against the growth of France, 
certainly furnish to a state
lnan the finest and most 
interesting part in the history of that great period. 
It fornled the masterpiece of King William's policy, 
dexterity, and perseyerance. Full of the idea of 
preserying not only a local ciyil liberty united with 
or
er' to our country, but to embody it in the politi- 
cal liberty, the order, and the independence of na- 
tions united under a natural head, the king called 
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upon his Parliament to put itself into a posture" to 
preserve to England the weigltt and influence it at pres- 
ent had on the councils and affairs ABROAD. It will be 
requisite Europe should see you will not be wanting 
to yourselves." 
Baffled as that monarch was, and alnlost heart-. 
In'oken at the disappoilltlnent he met vdth in the 
mode he first proposed for that great end, he held on 
his course. He was faithful to his object; and in 
councils, as in arms, over and over again repulsed, 
over and over again he returned to the c1)arge. All 
the n10rtifications he had suffered fron1 the last Parlia- 
ment, and the greater he had to apprehend froln that 
newly chosen, were not capable of relaxing the vigor 
of his Inind. He ,vas in IIolland ,vhen he conl1Jined 
the vast plan of his foreign negotiations. 'Yhen he 
caD1e to open hís design to his luinisters in England, 
even the soLer fil'lnness of SOlners, the undaunted reso- 
lution of Shre,vsbury, and the adventurous spirit of 
l\Iontagn and Orford were staggered. They were not 
yet 1110untcd to the elevation of the king. rrhe cabi- 
net, then the regency, met on the subject at Tun- 
bridge Wells, the 28th of ,August, 1698; and there, 
Lord S0111ers holding the pen, after expressing doubts 
on the state of the Continent, ,vhich they ulthnately 
refer to the king, as best inforllled, they give hhn a 
most discouraging portrait of the spirit of this nation. 
" So far as relates to England," say these nlillisters, 
" it would be 'want of duty not to give your l\Iajesty 
this clear account: that there is a deadness and want 
of spirit in the nation universally, so as not at all to 
be disposed to the tlwugltt of entering into a new wf}r; 
and that they seem to be tired out with taxes to a de- 
gree beyond what was discerned, till it appeared upon 
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the occasion of the late elections. This is the truth 
of the fact, upon 'which your 
Iajesty will determine 
what resolutions are proper to be taken." 
His )Iajesty did determine, - and did take and 
pursue his resolution. In all the tottering imbecil- 
ity of a new government, and with Parlialnent totally 
unnlanageable, he persevered. He persevered to ex- 
pel the fears of his people by his fortitude, to steady 
their fickleness by his constancy, to expand their 
narrow prudence by his enlarged wisdoln, to sink 
their factious temper in his public spirit. In spite 
of his people, he resolved to make them great and 
glorious, - to nlake England, inclined to shrink into 
her narro\v self, the arbitress of Etu:ope, the tutelary 
angel of the hUll1an race. In spite of the ministers, 
who staggered under the ,veight that his n1Înd Ï1n- 
posed upon theirs, unsupported as they felt them- 
selves by the popular spirit, he infused into theln 
his o\vn soul, he renewed in them their ancient heart, 
he rallied then1 in the same cause. 
It required some titne to accomplish this work. 
The pèo}Jle ,vere fir
t gained, and
 throngh thCIU, 
their distracted rppreselltatiyes. U uder the influ- 
ence of King ""rilliam, Holland had rejected the al- 
lurements of every seduction, and had resisted the 
terrors of every menace. ""'ith Hannibal at her 
gates, she had nobly and magnanÎlnously refused all 
separate treaty, or anything w'hich nlight for a mo- 
m
nt appear to divide her affection or her interest 
0_' even to distinguish her ill identity froln England. 
Having settled the great point of the consolidation 
(which he hoped ,vould be eternal) of the countries 
nlade for a conl1110n interest and comnlon sentiment, 
the king, in his message to both Houses, calls their 
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attention to the affairs of the States General. The 
IIol
se of Lords was perfectly sound, and entirely 
bnpres
ed ",ith the wisdom and dignity of the king's 
proceedings. In allSlver to the nlessage, which you 
will observe. was narrowed to a single point, (the dan- 
ger of the States General,) after the usual professions 
of zeal for his service, the Lords opened thelllselyes 
at large. They go far beyond the denlands of the 
message. They express thenlselves as follows. 
" We take this occasion further to assure your l\Jaj- 
esty ,ve are very sensible of tlte great and imrninent 
danger to 'Whiclt the States General aloe at present ex- 
posed; and 'We do perfectly agl.ee 'l(}itl
 the)J
 in believing 
t!tat tlwir safety .and ours are so inseparably'united that 
whatsoever is ruin to the one 1n'ltst be .fatal to the other. 
"And we hU1nbly desire your l\Iajesty will be 
pleased not only to make good all the articles of any 
forlner treaty to the States General, but that you will 
enter into a strict league offensive and defensive with 
thel11 for our CO'lnrnon preservation; and that you will 
invite into it all princes and states 1.0110 are concerned 
in the present visible danger arising from the union of 
France and Spain. . 
"And we further desire your 
I3jesty, that you 
will be pleased to enter into such alliances ,vith the 
Emperor as your l\Iajesty shall think fit, pursuant 
to the ends of the treaty of 1689: towards all which 
we assure your }\[ajesty of our hearty and sincere as- 
sistance; not doubting, but, whenever your l\Iajesty 
shall be obliged to engage for the defence of your 
allies, and for securing tlte liberty and quiet of En.. 
rope, .i\.hnighty God ,yill protect your sacred pCrf'Oll 
in so righteous a cause, and that the unanÌlnity, 
wealth, and courage of your suhjects ,\'ill carry your 
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1[ajesty with honor and success through all tlze diffi- 
culties qf a JeST 'VAR." 
The IT onse of Con1illons was 1110re reserved. The 
late popular disposition was still in a great degree 
prevalent in the representati"'\e, after it had been 
made to change in the constituent body. The prin- 
ciple of the Grand .Alliance was not directly recog- 
nized in the resolution of the Conllnons, nor the .war 
announced, though they were well aware the alliance 
was forlned for the war. IIow-ever, cOlnpelled by the 
returning sense of the people, they went so far as 
to fix the three great inln10vable pillars of the 
afety 
and greatness of England, as they were then, as they 
are now 
 and as they must ever be to the end of tilne. 
They a

erted in general terms the necessity of sup- 
porting IIolland, of keeping united ,vith our allies, 
and maintaining the liberty of Europe; though they 
re
tricted their vote to the :;uccors :;tipulated by ac- 
tual treaty. But now they were fairly elnbarkecl, they 
were obliged to go with the course of the vessel; and 
the whole nation, split before into an hnndred adverse 
factions, váth a king at its head evidently declining 
to his tOlnb, the whole nation, lords, COllunons, and 
people, proceeded as one body illforlned by one soul. 
Under the Briti
h union, the union of Europe "
as 
consolidated; and it long held together w'ith a degree 
of cohesion_ firn1l1e

, and fidelity not kno"
n before 
or 
ince in any political cOlnbinatioll of that extent. 
Just a
 the last hand was given to this iInmense 
and c0111plicated Inachine, the master workluan died. 
But the ,vork .was fOrlned on true 111echanical princi- 
ples, and it ,,
a
 as truly w-rought. It ,vent by the 
iU11Hlbe it had received froln the first 111 over. The 
man wa:; dead; but the Grand .Alliance survived, ill 
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which King William lived and reigned. That heart- 
less and dispirited people, 'whom Lord Son1ers had 
represented about two years before as dead in energy 
and operation, continued that war, to which it ,vas 
supposed they were unequal in mind and in means, 
for near thirteen years. 
For what have I entered into all this detail? To 
what purpose have I recalled your view to the end 
of the last century? It has been done to show that 
the British nation was then a great people, - to 
point out how and by what means they came to be 
exalted above the vulgar level, and to take that 
lead ,vhich they assunled all10ng mankind. To qual- 
ify us for that preëminencè, we had then an high 
nlind and a constancy unconquerable; we were then 
inspired with no flashy passions, but such as ,vere 
durable as well as warm, such as corresponded to 
the great interests we had at stake. This force of 
character was inspired, as all such spirit must ever 
be, fron1 above. Governn1ent gave the impulse. As 
,yell luay we fancy that of itself the sea "rill swell, 
and that without winds the billo,vs ,vill insult the 
adverse shore, as that the gross n1ass of the people 
,vill be llloved, and elevated, and continue by a 
steady and perlnanent direction to bear upon one 
point, ,vithout the influence of superior authority or 
superior mind. 
This impulse ought, in 111Y opinion, to have been 
given in this "rar; and it ought to have been contino. 
ued to it at every instant. It is made, if ever war 
,vas Inade, to touch all the great springs of action in 
the human breast. It ought not to have been a ,val' 
of apology. The minister had, in this conflict, ,vhere.. 
withal to glory in success, to be consoled in adversity, 
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to hold high hi
 principle in all fortunes. If it were 
not given him to support the falling edifice, he ought 
to bury hilnself under the ruins of the civilized 
world. All the art of Greece and all the pride 
and power of Eastern nlonarchs ne,er heaped upon 
their ashes so grand a monument. 
There w'ere davs when his great mind was up to 
the crisis of the "world he is called to act in.* His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated wisdom 
of such sentinlents. But the little have triumphed 
over the great: an unnatural, (as it should seeln,) 
not an unusual victory. I am sure you cannot for- 
get with how much uneasiness we heard, in con,er- 
sation, the language of more than one gentleluan at 
the opening of this contest, -" that he ,vas willing to 
try the war for a year or two, and, if it did not suc- 
ceed, then to vote for peace." ...t ç; if war was a mat- 
ter of experinlent ! ..As if you could take it up or lay 
it down as an idle frolic! .As if the dire goddess that 
presides over it, with her murderous spear in her 
hand and her Gorgon at her breast, was a coquette 
to be flirted with! "... e ought "rith reverence to 
approach that tremendous divinity, that lo,.es cour- 
age. but conllnands coun
el. "r ar never lea,.es where 
it found a nation. It is never to be entered into 
without a mature deliberation, - not a deliberation 
lengthened out into a perplexing indecision, but a 
deliheration leading to a sure and fixed judgnlent. 
',hen so taken up, it is not to be abandoned without 
rca
on as ,.alid, as fully and as exten
hYely consid- 
ered. Peace may be nlade as unaclvisedly as war. 
K ot11Ïng is so rash as fear; and the counsels of pusil- 
lanitnity very rarely put off, ,vhilst they are always 
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which King William lived and reigned. That heart- 
less and dispirited people, whom Lord Son1ers had 
represented about two years before as dead in energy 
and operation, continued that war, to which it ,vas 
supposed they were unequal in mind and in means, 
for near thirteen years. 
For what have I entered into all this detail? To 
,vhat purpose have I recalled your view to the end 
of the last century? It has been done to show that 
the British nation was then a great people, - to 
point out how and by ,vhat means they came to be 
exalted above the vulgar level, and to take that 
lead ,vhich they assunled among mankind. To qual- 
ify us for that preëminencè, we had then an high 
n1Ïnd and a constancy unconquerable; we were then 
inspired with no flashy passions, but such as ,vere 
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and that without winds the billows will in
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adverse shore, as that the gross Inass of the people 
will be moved, and elevated, and continue by a 
steady and perlnanent direction to bear upon one 
point, without the influence of superior authority or 
superior mind. 
This in1pulse ought, in DlY opinion, to have been 
given in this war; and it ought to have been contino 
ued to it at every instant. It is made, if ever war 
was n1ade, to touch all the great springs of action in 
the human breast. It ought not to have been a ,val' 
of apology. The minister had, in this conflict, where.. 
withal to glory in success, to be consoled in adversity, 
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to hold high his principle in all fortunes. If it were 
not given him to support the falling edifice, he ought 
to bury hilnself under the ruins of the civilized 
world. .All the art of Greece and all the pride 
and power of Ea
tern lllonarchs never heaped upon 
their ashes so grand a monument. 
There ,vere days when his great lllind was up to 
the crisis of the world he is called to act in. * His 
manly eloquence was equal to the elevated wisdom 
of such sentirnents. But the little have triulnphed 
over the great: an unnatural, (as it should seem,) 
not an unusual victory. I am f'ure you cannot for- 
get ,vith how much uneasiness ,ve heard, in conver- 
sation, the language of ll10re than one gentleman at 
the opening of this contest, -" that he was willing to 
try the ",.ar for a year or two, and, if it did not suc- 
ceed, then to vote for peace." ,As if war was a mat- 
ter of experiment! As if you could take it up or lay 
it down as an idle frolic ! _
s if the dire goddess that 
presides over it, with her nUlrderous spear in her 
hand and her Gorgon at her breast, was a coquette 
to be flirted with! "... e ought with reverence to 
approach that trenlendous divinity, that lû"\es cour- 
age, but comlnands counsel. 'Yar never leaves \vhere 
it found a nation. It is never to be entered into 
without a lllature deliberation, - not a deliberation 
lengthened out into a perplexing indecision, but a 
deliberation leading to a sure and fixed judgment. 
"Then so taken up, it is not to be abandoned ,vithout 
reason as valid, as fully and as extensively consid- 
ered. Peace nlay be 11lade as unadvisedly as war. 
K othing is so rash as fear; and the coun
els of pusil- 
lanirnity very rarely put off, ,vhilst they are always 
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sure to aggravate, the evils from which they would 
fly. 
In that great ,val' carried on against Louis the Four- 
teenth for near eighteen years, governn1ent spared 
no pains to satisfy the nation, that, though they 'vere 
to be anÏ1nated by a desire of glory, glory ,vas not 
their ultÏ1nate object; but that everything d.ear to 
theIn, ill religion, in law, in liberty, everything which 
as freemen, as Englislllnen, and as citizens of the 
great cOlnn10nwealth of Christendoln, they had at 
heart, was then at stake. This was to know the 
true art of gaining the affections and confidence of 
an high-minded people; this was to understand hu- 
man nature. A danger to avert a danger, a present 
inconvenience and suffering to prevent a foreseen 
future and a \vorse calamity, - these are the motives 
that belong to an anÏ1nal who in his constitution is 
at once adventurous and provident, circumspect and 
daring, - whon1 his Creator ha::; made, as the poet 
says, " of large discourse, looking before and after." 
But never can a vehement and sustained spirit of 
fortitude be kindled in a people by a war of calcula- 
tion. It has nothing that can keep the n1ind erect 
under the gnsts of adversity. Even where men are 
,villing, as s01l1etin1es they are, to barter their blood 
for lucre, to hazard their safety for the gratification 
of their avarice, the passion which animates them to 
that sort of conflict, like all the shortsighted passions: 
must see its ohjects distinct and near at hand. Th0 
passions of the lo\ver order are hungry and Ï1u- 
patient. Speculative plundor,-contingent spoil,- 
future, long adjourned, ,uncertain booty, - pillage 
.which nrust cnrich a late posterity, and which pos- 
siLly Inay not reach to posterity at all, - these, for 
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any length of tin1e, ,-vill never support a mercenary 
war. The people are in the right. The calculation 
of profit in all such ,val'S is false. On balancing the 
account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of 
sugar are purchased at ten thousand tÏ1ues their 
price. The blood of man should never be shed but 
to redeel11 the blood of man. It is well shed for our 
family, for our friends, for our God, for our conntry, 
for our kind. The rest is vanity; the rest is crÏ1ne. 
In the war of the Grand ..Alliance most of these 
considerations voluntarily and naturally had their 
part. SOlne were pressed into the service. The po- 
litical interest easily went in the track of the natu- 
ral sentiment. In the reverse course the carriage 
does not follow freely. I am sure the natural feeling, 
as I have just said, is a far l110re predon1Ïnant ingre- 
dient in this war than in that of any other that ever 
was waged by this kingdom. 
If the war luade to prevent the union of two 
cro'wns upon one head was a just war, this, ,vhich is 
made to prevent the tearing all crown::; fron1 all beads 
which ought to wear them, and with the crowns to 
smite off the sacred heads themselves, this is a just 
war. 
If a war to prevent Louis the Fourteenth froll1 Ï1n- 
posing his religion was just, a war to prevent the 
n1urderers of Louis the Sixteenth fro1l1 imposing their 
irreligion upon us is just: a war to prevent the op- 
eration of a systen1 ,vhich 111akes life without dignity 
and death without hope is a just war. 
If to preserve political independence and civil frce- 
dOln to nations was a just ground of 'war, a war to 
prèserve national independence, property, liberty, life, 
and honor froln certain universal havoc is a war just, 
VOL.V. 20 
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necessary, Inanly, pious; and we are bound to perse- 
vere in it hy every principle, divine and human, as 
long as the systell1 w'hich 111enaCes them all, and all 
equally, has an existence in the world. 
You, who have looked at this matter with as fair 
and iInpartial an eye as can be united ,vith a feeling 
heart, you .will not think it an hardy assertion, when 
I affirm that it were far better to be conquered by 
any other nation than to have this faction for a neigh- 
bor. Before I felt myself authorized to say this, I 
considered the state of all the countries in Europe 
for these last three hundred years, which have been 
obliged to subn1Ït to a foreign la-w. In most of those 
I found the condition of the annexed countries even 
better, certainly not worse, than the lot of those ,vhich 
were the patrimony of the conqueror. They wanted 
some blessings, but they were free fro In many very 
great evils. They were rich and tranquil. Such was 
Artois, Flanders, Lorraine, .Alsatia, under the old 
government of France. Such was Silesia under the 
King of Prusf.;ia. They who are to live in the vicini- 
ty of this ne'v fabric are to prepare to live in perpetual 
conspiracies and seditions, and to end at last in being 
conquered, if not to her dOlninion, to her reselnblance. 
But when we talk of conquest by other nations, it is 
only to put a case. This is the only power in Europe 
by which it is possible we should be conquered. To 
live under the continual dread of such in11neasurable 
evils is itself a grievous calamity. To live without 
the dread of thel11 is to turn the danger into the dis- 
aster. The influence of such a France is equal to a 
war, its exalnple lTIOre wasting than an hostile irrup- 
tion. The hostility ,vith any other power is separable 
and accidental; this power, by the very condition of 
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its existence, by its very essential constitution, is in a 
state of hostility with us, and with all civilized peo- 
ple.* 
Â government of the nature of that set up at our 
very door has never been hitherto seen or even im- 
agined in Europe. What our relation to it will be 
cannot be judged by other relations. It is a serious 
thing to have a connection with a people who live only 
under positive, arbitrary, and changeable institutions, 
- and those not perfected nor supplied nor explained 
by any cOlnmon, ackno,vledged rule of moral science. 
I remen1ber, that, in one of Iny last conversations 
with the late Lord Calnden, we were struck 111uch in 
the same manner with the abolition in France of the 
law as a science of methodized and artificial equity. 
France, since her Revolution, is under the sway of a 
sect whose leaders ha:ve deliberately, at one stroke, 
den10lished the whole body of that jurisprudence 
which France had pretty nearly in COl1Ul1on with oth- 
er ch.ilized countries. In that jurisprudence were 
contained the elements and principles of the law of 
nations, the great ligan1ent of Inankind. With the 
law they have of course destroyed all seminaries in 
which jurisprudence ,vas taught, as well as all the 
corporations established for its conservation. I have 
not heard of any country, whether in Europe or _
sia, 
or even in .Africa on this side of )Iount Atlas, which 
is wholly without some such colleges and such corpo- 
rations, except France. :x 0 man, in a public or pri- 
vate concern, can divine by 'what rule or principle 
her judgments are to be directed: nor is there to be 
found a professor in any university, or a practitioner 
in any court, ,vho will hazard an opinion of what is 
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or is not law in France, in any case whateyer. They 
have not only annulled all their old treaties, but they 
have renounced the law of nations, frolll ,vhence 
treaties 11ave their force. With a fixed design thoy 
have outla,ved thelTISelves, and to their power out- 
la,ved all other nations. 
Instead of the religion and the law by \vhich they 
were in a great politic cOlnmunion ".,.ith the Chri::,tian 
\vorId, they have constructed their republic 011 three 
bases, all fundalnelltally opposite to those on which 
the conlmunities of Europe are built. Its foundation 
is laid in Regicide, in J acobinism, and in Athei
m; 
and it has joined to those principles a body of syste- 
matic nlanners which secures their operation. 
If I anl asked how I \vonid be understood in the 
use of these tenTIs, Regicide, J acoLinisln, AtheislTI, 
and a system of correspondent manners, and their 
establislllnent, I \vill tell you. 
I call a COlTIlTIOn\vealth Regicide which lays it 
down as a fixed law of Nature and a fundanlental 
right of luan, that all goverllnlent, not being a de- 
mocracy, is an usurpation,* - that all kings, as such, 
are usurpers, and, for being kings, may and ought to 
be put to death, \vith their wives, fanlilies, and ad- 
herents. The conlmolHvcalth \vhich acts ullifol'lnly 
upo
 those principles, and which, after abolishing 


.. Nothing could be more solemn than their promulgation of this 
principle, as a preamble to the destructive code of their fllmous arti- 
cles for the decomposition of society, into whatevcr country thcy 
should cnter. "La Convention Nationale, après ayoir cntcndu Ie 
rapport de ses comités de finances, de Ia gucrrc, et diplomatiqllcs 
réunis, fidèle au principe de SOUl.,'e1'aineté de pPllples, gill' ne iui ]JPrmf't pas 
de reconnoítre auczme institution qui y porte atteinte," &c., &c. - Décret 
sur le Rapport de Gambon, Dec. 18, 1792. And see the subscquent 
proclamation. 
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every festival ?f religion, chooses the most flagrdpt 
act of a 111urderous regicide treason for a feast of 
eternal commemoration, and 'which forces all he
 
people to observe it, - this I call Regicide by Estab- 
lislunent. 
J acobinism is the revolt of the enterprising talents 
of a country against its property. 'Yhen private men 
forn1 theillselves into associations for the purpose of 
destroying the preëxisting laws and institutions of 
their country, - .when they secure to themselves an 
ann}" by dh
iding aillongst the people of no property 
the estates of the ancient and la,vful proprietors,-':' 
when a state recognizes those acts, - when it does 
not lllake confiscation
 for crÌllles, but luakes crin1es 
for confi
cations, - when it has its principal strength 
and all its resources in such a violation of property, 
- when it stands chiefly upon such a violation, lllas- 
sacring by judgluents, or otherwise, those 'who make 
any struggle for their old legal goveruluen t, and their 
legal, hereditary, or acquired possessions, - I call 
this Jacobinism by Establishment. 
I call it ....ltlwisnl by EstablÙshment, when any state, 
as such, shallllot ackno\,
ledge the existence of God 
as a Inoral governor of the world, - ,vhen it shall 
offer to Hin1 no religious or l1loral worship, - w.hen 
it shall abolbh the Christian religion by a regular 
decree, - when it shall persecute, with a cold, un- 
relenting, steady cruelty, by every luode of confis- 
cation, Ï1nprisonlnent, exile, and death, all its llÜllis- 
tel's, - ,,-hen it shall generally shut up or pull clown 
churches, - when the few buildings "\vhich relna1n 
of this kind shall be opened only for the purpose of 
making a profane apotheosis of monsters whose ,ices 
and crilnes have no parallel anlongst luen, and whoJU 
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aJl other men consider as objects of general detesta.. 
tion and the severest anilnadversion of law. 'Vhen, 
in the place of that religion of social benevolence and 
of individual self-denial, in mockery of all religion, 
they institute impious, blasphemous, indecent theat- 
ric rites, in honor of their vitiated, perverted reason, 
and erect altars to the personification of their own 
corrupted and bloody republic
 - when schools and 
selnillaries are founded at public expense to poison 
mankind, from generation to generation, with the 
110rrible 111axÌlns of this impiety,-when, wearied out 
with incessant Inartyrdoln, and the cries of a people 
hungering and thirsting for religion, they perlnit it 
only as a tolerated evil, - I call this Atheis'JJ
 by Es- 
tablishment. 
When to these establishments of Regicide, of J ac- 
obinisln, and of Atheisln, you add the correpondent 
8ysten
 of rnanners, no doubt can be left on the 111ind 
of a thinking n1an concerning their detern1ined hos- 
tility to the hU111an race. 
Ianners are of more im- 
portance than la\vs. Upon thmn, in a great Incasnre, 
the laws depend. The law touches us but here and 
there, and now and then. :ßlanners are what YOX or 
soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt. or debase, barbarize 
or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniforn1, insen- 
sible operation, like that of the air we breathe in. 
They give their whole fonn and color to our lives. 
According to their quality, they aid morals, they 
supply theIn, or they totally destroy them. Of this 
the new French legislators were a,vare; therefore, 
with the same Inethod, and under the saIne author- 
ity, they settled a systen1 of manners, the 1110st licell- 
tious, prostitute, and abandoned that ever has been 
known, and at the same tilue the most coarse, rude, 
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savage, and ferocious. Nothing in the Revolution, 
no, not to a phrase or a gesture, not to the fashion 
of a hat or a shoe, was left to accident. All has been 
the result of design; all has been matter of institu- 
tion. X 0 lnechanical nleans could be devised in fa- 
vor of this incredible system of ,vickedness and vice, 
that has not been emplqyed. The noblest passions, 
tI the love of glory, the love of country, have been 
debauched into means of its preservation and its 
propagation. All sorts of shows and exhibitions, 
calculated to inflaine and vitiate the Ï1naginatioll and 
pervert the moral sense, have been contrived. They 
have sometimes brought forth fiye or six hundred 
drunken wonlen calling at the bar of the ...\..ssenlbly for 
the blood of their own children, as being Royalists or 
Constitutionalists. Sometimes they have got a body 
of wretches, calling themselves fathers, to denland 
the murder of their sons, boasting that ROlne had 
but one Brutus, but that they could show five hun- 
dred. There were instances in 'which the)T ill"verted 
and retaliated the impiety, and produced sons ,vho 
called for the execution of their parents. The foun- 
dation of their republic is laid in moral paradoxes. 
Their patriotism is always prodigy. All those in- 
stances to be found in history, whether real or fabu- 
lous, of a doubtful puLlic spirit, at .which lllorality 
is perplexed, reason is staggered, and from which 
affrighted Xature recoils, are their chosen and ahnost 
sole exanlples for the instruction of their youth. 
The .whole drift of their institution is contrary to 
that of the wise legislators of all countries, who aÍ1ned 
at inlproving instincts into nlorals, and át grafting the 
virtues on the stock of the natural affections. They, 
on the contrary, have omitted no pains to eradicate 
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every benevolent and noble propensity in the mind 
of men. In their culture it is a rule always to graft 
virtues on vices. ThC'y think everything lUHvorthy 
of the name of public virtue, unless it indicates vio- 
lence on the private. All thûir new institutions (and 
with thelll everything is new) strike at the root of 
our social nature. Other legislators, kno,villg that 
marriage is the origin of all relations, and conse- .. 
quently the first element of all duties, have endeav- 
ored by every art to n1ake it sacred. The Christian 
religion, by confining it to the pairs, and by render- 
ing that relation indissoluble, has by these two things 
done more towards the peace, happiness, settlclnent, 
and civilization of the world than by any other part 
in this ,vhole schelne of Divine wisdoln. The direct 
contrary course has been taken in the synagogue of 
Antichrist, - I n1ean in that forge and n1anufactory 
of all evil, the sect 'which predon1Ínated in the Con- 
stituent Assembly of 1789. Those n1011sters en1ploycd 
the same or greater industry to desecrate and de- 
grade that state, which other legislators haye u
ed 
to render it holy and honorable. By a strange, un- 
called-for declaration, they pronounced that n1arriage 
was no better than a con1illon civil contract. I twas 
one of their ordinary tricks, to put their sentiments 
into the mouths of certain personated characters, 
which they theatrically exhibited at the Lar of ,vhat 
ought to be a seriou
 assembly. One of these ,vas 
brought out in the figure of a prostitute, wholn they 
called by the affected name of " a n10ther 'without 
being a wife." This creature they made to call for 
a repeal of the incapacities which in civilized f'tates 
are put upon bastards. The prostitutes of the As- 
sembly gave to this their puppet the sanction of their 
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greater impudence. In consequence of the princi.. 
pIes laid do,,-n, and the nlanners authorized, bastards 
,yere not long after put on the footing of the issue of 
lawful unions. Proceeding in the spirit of the first 
authors of their Constitution, succeeding A.s,emblies 
went the full length of the principle, and gave a li- 
cense to di '"orce at the møre pleasllre of either party, 
and at a nlonth's notice. ""'ith thenl the matrinlo- 
nial connection is brought into so degraded a state of 
concubinage, that I believe none of the ,,-retches in 
London who keep warehouses of infamy would give 
out one of their victÎ1us to private custody on so short 
and insolent a tenure. There was, indeed, a kind of 
profligate equity in giving to ".omen the saIne licen- 
tious power. The rea
on they a

igned was as infa- 
IUOUS as the act: declaring that wonlen had been too 
long uuder the tyranny of parents and of hushands. 
It is not necessary to observe upon the horrible con- 
sequences of taking one half of the species wholly out 
of the guardianship and protection of the other. 
The practice of di,orce. though in SOlne countries 
pern1itted, has been discouraged in aU. In the East, 
polygaluy and divorce are in discredit; Dnd the nlan- 
ners correct the law
. In Ronle, whilst Ronle ""as 
in its integrity, the few causes allowed for divorce 
alllounted in effect to a prohibition. They were only 
three. The arbitrary was totally excluded; and ac- 
cordingly 
onle hundreds of years passed without a 
single exaluple of that kind. When luanner
 were 
corrupted, the laws were relaxed; as the latter al- 
ways follow the former, when they are not able to 
regulate then1 or to "Vanquish theUl. Of this circunl" 
stance the legislators of vice and crime ,,-ere pleased 
to take notice, as an indu.cement to adopt their regu 
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lation : holding out an hope that the pern1Ïssion would 
as rarely be made use of. They kne,v the contrary 
to be true; and they had taken good care that the 
laws should be ,veIl seconded by the lllanners. Their 
law of divorce, like all their laws, had not for its ob- 
ject the relief of dOlllestic uneasiness, but the total 
corru ption of all 1110rals, the total disconnection of 
social life. 
It is a n1atter of curiosity to observe the operation 
of this encouragen1ent to disorder. I have before me 
the Paris paper correspondent to the usual register 
of births, lllarriages, and deaths. Diyorce, happily, is 
no regular head of registry aU10ngst civilized nations. 
With tbe J acobins it is reillarkable that divorce is 
not only a regular head, but it has the post of honor. 
It occupies the first place in the list. In the three 
first months of the year 1793 the number of divorces 
in that city aillounted to 562; the Inarriages ,vere 
1785: so that the proportion of divorces to n1arriages 
'was not much less than one to three: a thing Ullex- 
an1pled, I believe, aillong Inankind. I caused an in- 
quiry to be nlade at Doetors' COllllllons eonccrlling 
the llulllùer of di,-orces, and found that all the divor- 
ces (which, except by special act of Parliaillent, are 
separations, and not proper divorces) did not al110unt 
in all those courts, and in an hundred years, to llluch 
l110re than one fifth of those that passed in the single 
city of Paris in three n10llths. I followed up the in- 
quiry relative to that city through 
everal of the sub- 
sequent months, until I was tired, and found the 
proportions still the same. Since then I have hearù 
that they have declared for a revisal of these laws: 
but I know of nothing done. It appears as ïf t.he 
contract that renovates the world was under no law 
. 
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at all. From this we may take our estÏ1nate of the 
havoc that has been n1ade through all the relations 
of life. 'Ylth the J acobins of France, vague inter- 
course is without reproach; marriage is reduced to 
the vilest concubinage; children are encouraged to 
cut the throats of their parents; mothers are taught 
that tenderness is no paJ;'t of their character, and, to 
demonstrate their attachnlent to their party, that they 
ought to nlake no scruple to rake with their bloody 
hands in the bo,vels of those who canle from their 
own. 
To all this let us join the practice of cannibalis1Jl, 
with .;which, in the proper tenns, and with the grea t- 
est truth, their several factions aCClise each other. 
By canniLalisln I luean their devouring, as a nutl.i- 
n1ellt of their ferocity, some part of the bodies of 
those they have n1urdered, their drinking the Llood 
of their victhns, and forcing the "ictÏ1ns thelllseives 
to drink the blood of their kindred slaughtered before 
their faces. By cannibalism I Inean also to signify 
all thcir nalneless, unlnanly, and abon1Ïllable insults 
on the bodies of those they slaughter. 
As to those WbOIU they suffer to die a natural 
death, they do not pern1Ït them to enjoy the last 
consolations of mankind, or those fights of sepulture 
which indicate hope, and ,vhich luere 1\ ature has 
taught to n1ankind, in all countries, to soothe the 
afflictions and to cover the infirnlÎty of nlortal condi- 
tion. They disgrace men in the entry into life, they 
vitiate and enslave then1 through the whole course 
of it, and they deprive then1 of all cOlnfort at the con- 
clusion of their dishonored and depraved exi
tence. 
Endeavoring to persuade the people that they are 110 
better than beasts, the whole body of their institution 
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tends to make them beasts of pre.y, furious and sav- 
age. For this purpose the active part of then1 is dis- 
ciplined into a ferocity ,vhich has no parallel. To 
this ferocity there is joined not one of the rude, un- 
fashioned virtues which accon1pany the vices, where 
the .whole are left to grow up together in the rank- 
ness of uncultivated Nature. But nothing is left to 
Nature in their systen1s. 
The saIne discipline which hardens their hearts 
relaxes their morals. 'Vhilst courts of justice 'v ere 
thrust out by rcvolutionary tribunals, and silent 
churches were only the funeral monun
ents of de- 
parted religion, there ,vere no fe,ver than nineteen 
or twenty theatres, great and s1l1all, n10st of then1 
kept open at the public expense, and all of then1 
crowded every night. Anlong the gaunt, haggard 
fOrITIS of fan1ine and nakedness, alnidst the yells of 
murder, the tears of affliction, and the cries of de- 
spair, the song, the dance, the Inhnic scene, the buf- 
foon laughter, went on as regularly as in the gay 
hour of fcstive peace. I have it fron1 good author- 
ity, that under the scaffold of judicial lllurder, and 
the gaping planks that poured down blood on the 
spectators, the space ,vas hired out for a sho,v of 
dancing dogs. I think, without concert, we have 
made the very sanle remark, 011 reading S0111e of their 
pieces, "which, being writtcn for other purposes, let us 
into a view of their social life. It struck us that the 
habits of Paris had no resenlhlance to the finished 
virtues, (u' to the po1i
hed vice, and elegant, though 
not blan1cless luxury, of the capital of a great en1 
pire. Their society wa
 n10re like that of a den of 
outla,vs upon a doubtful frontier, - of a le,vd tavern 
for the revels and debauches of banditti, a

a
sins, 
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bravoes, sn1ugglers, and their 1110re desperate para- 
mours, n1ixed ,vith bOlnbastic players, the refuse and 
rejected offal of strolling theatres, puffing out ill-sorted 
verses about virtue, mixed 'with the licentious and 
Llasphenlous songs proper to the brutal and hardened 
cour
e of life belonging to that sort of \\Tetches. This 
systell1 of manners in itself is at war with all orderly 
and nloral 
ociety, and is in its neighborhood unsafe. 
If great bodies of that kind ,vel:e anywhere estalJli
hed 
in a bordering territory, .we should have a right to 
del11and of their goverlunents the 
uppression of buch 
a nuisance. 'Yhat are we to do, if the governlnent 
and the "yhole conuuunity is of the :::alne description? 
Yet that goVerlllllent has thought proper to invite 
ours to lay by its unjust hatred, and- to listen to the 
voice of lnunanity as taught by their exaluple. 
The operation of dangerou
 and delusive fir
t prin- 
ciples obliges us to have recourse to the true ones. 
In the intercourse betw'een nations, we are apt to re- 
ly too llluch on the instrw.llen tal part. 'Ye lay too 
luuch .weight upon the fornlality of treaties and com- 
pacts. "e do not act llluch n10re wisely, when we 
trust to the interests of men as guaranties of their 
engageluents. The interests frequently tear to pie- 
ces the engagelnents, and the passions tral11ple upon 
both. Entirely to trust to either is to disregard our 
own safety, or not to know. nlankind. )Ien are not 
tied to one another by papers and seals. They are 
led to associate by reseillblances, by conforillities, by 
synlpathies. It is ,,-ith nations as ,,-ith individuals. 
X othing is so strong a tie of an1Ïty between nation 
and nation as correspondence in laws, cust0111S, lnau- 
ners, and habits of life. They have l110re than the 
force of treaties in thel11selves. They are obligations 
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written in the heart. They approximate n1en to men 
without their knowledge, and sometimes against their 
intentions. The secret, unseen, but irrefragable bond 
of habitual intercourse holds them together, even 
when their perverse and litigious nature sets theln to 
equivocate, scuffle, and fight about the tern1S of their 
written obligations. 
As to war, if it be the means of wrong and violence, 
it is the sole means of justice amongst nations. Noth- 
ing can banish it froln the world. They ,vho 
ay oth- 
erwi
e, intending to impose upon us, do not in1pose 
upon themselves. But it is one of the greatest Où- 
jects of Inunan wisdon1 to n1itigate those evils ,,,hich 
we are unable to remove. The confonnity and anal- 
ogy of which I speak, incapable, like everything else, 
of preserving perfect trust and tranquillity alnong 
men, has a strong tendency to facilitate acconlmoda- 
tion, and to produce a generous oblivion of the ran- 
cor of their quarrel
. vYith this sin1ilitude, peace is 
more of peace, and war is less of 'war. I ,vill go fur- 
ther. There have been periods of tilne in ,yhich com- 
n1unities apparently in peace ,vith each other have 
been l110re perfectly separated than in later tÏ1nes 
many nations in Europe have been in the course of 
long and bloody wars. The cause must be sought in 
the 
imilitude throughout Europe of reìigion, la-ws, 
and manners. At bottoln, these are all the saIne. 
The writers on public law have often called this ag- 
gregate of nations a con1lnonwealth. They had rea- 
son. It is virtually one great state, having the san1e 
basis of general law, with some diversity of provincial 
customs and local establisillnents. The nations of 
Europe have had the very saIne Christian religion, 
agreeing in the fundamental parts, varying a little 
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in the ceremonies and in the subordinate doctrines. 
The whole 
f the polity and econon1Y of every coun- 
try in Europe has been derived fron1 the saIne sources. 
It was drawn from the old Gern1anic or Gothic Cus- 
tumary, - from the feudal institutions, which 111ust 
be considered as an elnanation fron1 that Cushul1ary ; 
and the whole has been Îlnproved and digesteà into 
system and discipline by the Roman la,v. From 
hence arose the several orders, with or without a 
monarch, C which are called States,) in e'
ery Euro.. 
pean country; the strong traces of which, where 
monarchy predolninated, "ere never ,vholly extin- 
guished or lTIerged in despotism. In the fe,v places 
,vhere n10narchy was cast off, the spirit of European 
monarchy was still left. Tho
e countries still con- 
tinued countries of States, - that is, of classes, or- 
ders, and distinctions, such as had before subsisted, 
or nearly so. Indeed, the force and forln of the in- 
stitution called States continued in greater perfection 
in those republican conllllunities than under n10nar- 
chies. Froln all those sources arose a systeu1 of 
manners and of education which was nearly 
in1ilar 
in all this quarter of the globe, - and which softened, 
blended, and harn10nized the colors of the whole. 
There ,vas little difference in the forln of the univer- 
sities for the education of their youth, ,vhether with 
regard to faculties, to sciences, or to the 1110re liberal 
and elegant kinds of eruditipn. Fron} this re
eln- 
blance in the Inodes of intercourse, and in the whole 
forln and fashion of life, no citizen of Europe could 
be altogether an exile in any part of it. There was 
nothing 1110re than a pleasing variety to recreate and 
instruct the n1ind, to enrich the Ï1nagillation, and 
to meliorate the heart. 'Vhen a llU.tll travelled or 
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resided, for health, pleasure, business, o
' necessity, 
froln his o"wn country, he never felt himself quite 
abroad. 
l"he ","hole body of this new schelne of manners, 
in support of the new scheme of politics, I consider 
as a strong and decisive proof of deternlined all1bition 
and systelnatic hostility. I defy the 1110st refining 
ingenuity to invent any other cause for the total ùe- 
parture of the J acobin Republic froln everyone of 
the ideas and usages, religious, legal, Inoral, or social, 
of this civilized 'world, and for her tearing herself 
froin its conlllluniull with such studied viulence, but 
from a fornled resolution of keeping no tenus ,vith 
that ,vorId. It has not been, as has been falsely and 
insidiously represented, that these 111iscreants had 
only broke with their old governlnent. They Inade 
a schisln ,vith the ,yhole universe, and that schism 
extended to aln10st everything, great and sluall. For 
one, I ,vish, since it is gone thus far, that the breach 
had b.een so cOlnplete as to make all intercourse inl- 
practicable: but, partly by accident, partly by design, 
partly froln the resistance of the lTIatter, enough is 
left to preserve intercourse, ,vhilst amity is destroyed 
or corrupted in its principle. 
This violent breach of the conunnnity of Europe ,ye 
111ust conclude to have been Inade (even if they had 
not expressly declared it over and over again) either 
to force n1ankilld into an adoption of their systelll 
or to live in perpetual enn1Ïty ,vith a cOlnUlullity the 
1110st potent we have ever known. Can any persoll 
inwgille, that, in offering to Inankind this de
perate 
alternative, there is no indication of a ho
tile luilld, 
because nlcn in possession of the ruling authority are 
supposed to have a right to act without coercion in 
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their own territories? As to the right of men to 
act anywhere according to their pleasure, without 
any nIoral tie, no such right exists. 
Ien are never 
in a state of total independcnce of each other. It is 
not the condition of our nature: nor is it conceivable 
how any Ulan can pursue a considerable course of ac- 
tion without its having. so
ne effect' upon others, or, of 
course, without producing SOlne degree of responsibili- 
ty for his conduct. The 
ituation8 in \vhich lUCll rel- 
atively stand produce the rules and principles of that 
responsibility, and afford directions to prudencc in ex- 
acting it. 
Distance of place does not extinguish the duties 
or the rights of men; but it often renders their ex- 
ercise ÏInpracticable. The sanle circunlstance of dis- 
tance renders the noxious effects of an evil system 
in any community. less pernicious. But there are 
situations where this difficulty does not occur, and 
in which, therefore, these duties are obligatory and, 
these rights are to be asserted. It has eyer been the. 
method of public jurists to dra,v a great part of the 
analogies on which they form the law of nations from 
the principles of la\v which prevail in civil commu- 
nity. Civil laws are not all of thelU merely positive. 
Those which are rather conclusions of legal reason 
than matters of statutable provision belong to uni- 
versal equity, and are universally applicable. ...11- 
most the whole prætorian law is such. There is a 
law of neighborhood which does not leave a man per- 
fect master on his own ground. When a neighbor 
sees a new erection, in the nature of a Iluisance, set 
up at his door, he has a right to represent it to the 
judge, who, on his part, has a right to order the work 
to be stayed, or, if established, to be removed. On 
VOL. v. 21 
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this head the parent law is oxpress and c1oft1', and 
has made l11any wise provisions, w'hich, without de- 
stroying, regulate and re
train the right of ownership 
by the right of vicinage. No innovation is permitted 
that lnay redound, eyen secondarily, to the prejudice 
of a neighbor. The w'hole doctrine of that ÏInportant 
head of prætorian law, " De novi operis nunciatione," 
is founded on the principle, that no ne'UJ use should 
be Illade of a man's private liberty of operating upon 
his private property, fron1 whence a detrin10nt Inay 
be justly apprehended by his neighbor. This law of 
denunciation is prospective. It is to anticipate what 
is called darnnurn infectum or damnum, noudum factu'Jn, 
that is, a dalnage jUf'tly apprehended, but not actu- 
ally done. Even before it is clearly kllo,vn whether 
the innovation be damageable or not, the judge is 
competent to issue a prohibition to innovate until 
the point can be detern1Íned. This pronlpt inter- 
ference is grounded on principles favorable to both 
parties. It is preventive of n1ischief difficult to be 
repaired, and of ill blood difficult to bc softencd. 
The rule of la,v, therefore, which conles before the 
evil is aluongst the very best parts of equity, and 
justifies the promptness of the remedy; because, as it 
is well observed, "Res damni infecti celeritate'm. desi- 
derat, et periculosa est dilatio." This right of denun- 
ciation does not hold, when things continue, however 
inconveniently to the neighborhood, according to the 
ancient mode. For there is a sort of presunlption 
against novelty, drawn out of a deep consideration 
of hUluan nature and hun1an affairs; and the Iüaxim 
of jurisprudence is well laid down, " Vetustas pro lege 
Memper habetur." 
Such is the law of civil vicinity. Now .where there 
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is no constituted judge, as between independent states 
there is not, the vicinage itself is the natural judge. 
It is, preventively, the assertor of its own rights, or, 
remedially, their avenger. Neighbors are presumed 
to take cognizance of each other's acts. "Vicini vi.. 
cinorunt facta præsllmllntur scire." This principle, 
which, like the rest, is as true of nations a
 of in- 
dividual men, has bestowed on the grand vicinage 
of Europe a duty to know and a right to prevent 
any capital innovation which may amount to the 
erection of a dangerous nuisance. * Of the impor- 
tance of that innovation, and the mischief of that 
. 
nuisance, they are, to be sure, bound to judge not 
litigiously: but it is in their competence to judge. 
They have uniforully acted on this right. What in 
civil society is a ground of action in politic society 
is a ground of war. But the exercise of that com- 
petent jurisdiction is a matter of moral prudence. 
As suits in civil society, so war in the political, must 
ever be a matter of great deliberation. It is not this 
or that particular proceeding, picked out here and 
there, as a subject of quarrel, that will do. There 
n1ust be an aggregate of mischief. There must be 
marks of deliberation; there must be traces of de- 
sign; there nlust be indic3;tions of malice; there 
must be tokens of ambition. There lllust be force 
in the body where they exist; there must be energy 
in the l11ind. When all these circumstances combine, 
or the important parts of them, the duty of the vicin- 


· "This state of things cannot exist in France, without involving 
all the surrounding powers in one common danger, - without giving 
them the right, without imposing it npon them as a duty, to stop tho 
progress of an evil which . . . . attacks the fundamental principles 
by which mankind is united in the bonds of civil society." -Declara- 
tion, 29th Oct., 1793. 
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ity calls for the exercise of its con1petence: and the 
rules of prudence do not restrain, but dClnand it. 
In describing the nuisance erected by so pc
tilen- 
tial a Inanufactory, by the construction of so infa- 
mous a brothel, by digging a night-cellar for such 
thieves, Inurderers, and house-breakers as never in- 
fested the world, I an1 so far from aggravating, that 
I have fallen infinitely short of the evil. No Ulau 
who has attended to the particulars of ,vhat has been 
done in France, and combined them ,vith "the prin- 
ciples there asserted, can possibly doubt it. When 
I compare with this great cause of nations the trifling 
points of honor, the still 1110re conten1ptible points of 
interest, the light cereillollies, the undefinaLle punc- 
tilios, the disputes about precedency, the lo,vering or 
the hoisting of a sail, the dealing in a hundred or 
two of 'wildcat-skins on the other side of the globe, 
which have often kindled up the Halues of war be- 
tween nations, I stand astonished at those persons 
who do not feel a reselltluent, not more natural than 
politic, at the atrocious insults that this n1onstrous 
compound offers to the dignity of every nation, and 
who are not alarmed with what it threatens to their 
safety. 
I have therefore bee
 decidedly of opinion, \vith 
our declaration at Whitehall in the beginning of this 
war, that the vicinage of Europe had not only a 
right, but an indispensable duty and an exigent 
1nterest, to denunciate this new work, before it had 
produced the danger we have so sorely felt, and 
which we shall long feel. The exan1 pIe of what is 
done by France is too important not to have a vast 
and extensive influence; and that exaillple, backed 
with its power, must bear with great force on those 
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who are near it, especially on those who shall recog- 
nize the pretended republic on the principle upon 
which it now stands. It is not an old structure, 
which you have found as it is, and are not to dispute 
of the original end and design with which it had been 
so fa
hioned. It is a recent wrong, and can plead no 
prescription. It yiolates the rights upon which not 
only the con1munity of France, but those on "hich 
all con1n1unities are founded. The principles on 
which they proceed are general principles, and are 
as true in England a
 in any other country. They 
who (though with the pure
t intentions) recognize 
the authority of these regicides and robbers upon 
principle ju
tify their acts, and establish them as 
precedents. It is a question not between France 
and England; it is a question between propel:ty and 
force. The property claims; and its claÌln has been 
allowed. The property of !he nation is the nation. 
They who massacre, plunder, and expel the body 
of the proprietary are murderers and robbers. The 
state, in its es
ence, must be n10ral and ju
t: and it 
n1ay he so, though a tyrant or usurper should be 
accidentally at the head of it. . This is a thing to be 
laulented: but this notwithstanding, the body of the 
commonw'ealth may remain in all its integrity and be 
perfectly sound in its composition. The present case 
is different. It.is not a revolution in governn1ent. 
It is not the victory of party over party. It is a 
destruction and decomposition of the whole society; 
which never can be made of right by any faction, 
however powerful, nor \vithout terrible consequences 
to all about it, both in the act and in the example. 
This pretended republic is founded in crin1es, and 
exists by '" rong and robbery; and wrong and rob- 
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bery, far from a title to anything, is war with man- 
kind. To be at peace with robbery is to be an 
accomplice with it. 
1\1ere locality does not constitute a body politic. 
Had Cade and his gang got possession of London, 
they would not have been the lord Illayor, alderIl1cn, 
and con1nlon council. The body politic of France 
existed in the majesty of its throne, in the dignity 
of its nobility, in the honor of its gentry, in the sanc- 
tity of its clergy, in the reverence of its Inagistracy, 
in the weight and consideration due to its landed 
property in the several bailliages, in the respect due 
to its movable substance represented by the corpora- 
tions of the kingdoln. All these particular nwleculæ 
united form the great mass of 'what is truly the body 
politic in all countries. They are so 11lany deposit
 
and receptacles of justice; because they can only 
exist by justice. N atio
l is a moral essence, not a 
geographical arrangement, or a deuonlÎnation of the 
nOlnenclator. France, though out of her territorial 
possession, exists; because the sole possible clailnall t, 
I mean the proprietary, and the governillent to which 
the proprietary adheres., exi:-;ts and claiuls. God for- 
bid, that if you were expelled froln your house by 
ruffians and assassins, that I should call the Inaterial 
walls, doors, and windows of the ancient and 
honorable family of ! All1 I to transfer to the 
intruders, who, not content to turn you out nakel! 
to the world, would rob you of your very name, all 
the esteem and respect I owe to you? The Regicides 
in France are not France. France is out of her 
bounds, but the kingdom is the san1e. 
To illustrate my opinions on this bubject, let us 
suppose a case, ,vhich, after what has happened, woe 
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cannot think absolutely ilnpossible, though the au- 
gury is to be ahon1Ïnated, and the event deprecated 
with our nlo
t ardent prayers. Let us suppose, then, 
that our gracious sovereign 'vas sacrilegiously Inur- 
dered; his exeulplary qneen, at the head of the mat- 
ronage of this land, murdered in the saIne IHanuer ; 
that those princesses .whose beauty and lllodest ele- 
gance are the ornanlen
s of the country, and 'who 
are the leaders and patterns of the ingenuous youth 
of their sex, were put to a cruel and ignoll1Ïnious 
death.. with hundreds of others, mothers and daugh- 
ters, ladies of the first distinction; that the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York, princes the hope 
.and pride of the nation, with all their brethren, were 
forced to fly fron1 the knives of assassins; that the 
whole body of our excellent clergy were either 111aS- 
sacred or robbed of all and transported; the Chris- 
tian religion, in all its denon1Ïnations, forbidden and 
persecuted; the law totally, fundamentally, and in 
all its parts, destroyed; the judges put to death 
by revolutionary triLunab; the peers and C01l1nl011S 
robbed to the last acre of their e
tates, lnassacred, if 
they staye
, or obliged to seek life in flight, in ex- 
ile, and in beggary; that the whole landed property 
should share the very sallIe fate; that every lnilitary 
and naval officer of honor and rank, ahnost to a man, 
should be placed in the same description of confis- 
cation and exile; that the principal. merchants and 
bankers should be drawn out, as frOln an hen-coop, 
for slaughter; that the citizens of çur greatest and 
nlost flourishing cities, .when the hand and the Ina- 
chinery of the hangnlan were not found sufficient, 
should have been collected in the public squares 
and ma
sacred by thousands with cannon; if three 
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hundred thousand others should have been doollled 
to a situation worse than death in noisome and pes- 
tilential prisons. In such a case, is it in the faction _ 
of robbers I am to look for lIlY country? 'V ould this 
be the England that you n nd I, and even strangers, 
adn1ired, honored, loved, and cherished? "T ould not 
the exiles of England alone be my government and 
n1Y fello,v-citizens? ,V ould not their places of ref- 
uge be lny telnpol'ary country? 'V ould not all IllY 
duties and all Iny affections be there, and there only? 
Should I consider Iny
elf as a traitor to IllY country, 
and deserving of death, if I knocked at the door and 
heart of every potentate in Christendonl to succor 
my friends, and to avenge thel11 on their enerllies?' 
Could I in any way sho\v 111yself more a patriot? 
What should I think of those potentates who insulted 
their suffering brethren, - who treated thel11 as va- 
grants, or at least as mendicants, - and could find 
no allies, no friends, but in regicide lllurderers and 
robbers? What ought I to think and feel, if, being 
geographers instead of kings, they recognized the 
desolated cities, the wasted fields, and the rivers 
polluted with blood, of this geolnetrical 111caSUfC- 
ment, as the honorable memher of Europe called 
England? In that condition, ,vhat should "
e think 
of S\veden, Dennlark, or Holland, or \vhatever po,ver 
afforded us a churlish and treacherous hospitality, 
if they should invite us to join the standard of our 
king, our la,vs, and our religion, - if they should 
give us a direct. promise of protection, - if, after all 
this, taking advantage of our deplorable situation, 
which left us no choice, they were to treat us as 
the lowest and vilest of all 111ercenaries, - if they 
were to send us far from the aid of our king and 


. 
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our suffering country, to squander us away in the 
most pestilential clinlates for a venal enlargement 
of their own territories, for the purpose of trucking 
them, when obtained, ,yith those very robbers and 
lllurderers they had called npon us to oppose with 
our blood? What .would be our -.:entilnents, if in 
that miserable service we "
ere not to be considered 
either as English, or as Swedes, Dutch, Danes, but 
aR outcasts of the hU111all race? "hilst we were 
fighting those battles of thcir interc,;t and as their 
soldier
, ho" should ,ve feel, if we ,vere to be exclud- 
ed froin all their cartels? How Blust ,ve feel, if the 
pride and flower of the Eng1ish nobility and gentry, 
who might escape the pe
tilential clÏ111e and the de- 
vouring sword, should, if taken prisoners, be deliv- 
ered o,er as rebel subjects, to be cOlldenlned as 
rebels, as traitors, as the ,ilest of all crill1Ìnals, by 
tribunals fOfined of )faroon negro slaves, covered 
over with the blood of their nlasters, ,,
ho were 
Blade free and organized into judges for their rob- 
beries and 111urders? What should "
e feel under 
this inlnunan. insulting. and barbarous protection 
of ::\Iuscovites. 
wedes. or Hollanders? Should we 
not obtest Heaven, and "Thatever ju
tice there is yet 
on earth? Oppression makes \yise Inen lllad; but 
the distenlper is still the madness of the wif:e. which 
is better than the sobriety of foolf:. Their cry is the 
voice of sacred n1Ìsery, exalted, not into wild rav- 
ing, but into the sanctified frenzy of prophecy and 
inspiration. In that bitterness of Foul, in that indig- 
nation of suffering virtue, in that exaltation of de- 
spair, would not persecuted English loyalty cry out 
with an awful .warning voice, and denounce the de- 
struction that waits on monarchs who consider fidel. 


. 
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ity to them as the n10st degrading of all vices, who 
suffer it to be punished as the most abon1Ïnable of 
all crilnes, and ,,
ho haye no respect but for rebels, 
traitors, regicides, and furious negro 
laves, 'whose 
crÏ1ues have broke their' chains? 'V ould not this 
,varnI language of high indignation have l110re of 
sound reason in it, Inore of real affection, n10re of 
true attael1111ent, than all the lullabies of flatterers 
who \\Tould hush n10narchs to sleep in the al'lUS of 
death? Let thenl be well convinced, that, if ever 
this exalnple should prevail in its ,vhole extent, it 
will have its full operation. ""'hilst kings stand fiI'ln 
on their base, though under that base there is a sure- 
wrought Inine, there ,vill not be wanting to their 
levees a single person of those ,vho are attached to 
their fortune, and not to their persons or canse; 
but hereafter none ,vill support a tottering throne. 
Some ,vill fly for fear of being crushed under the 
ruin; some will join in Inaking it. They will seek, 
in the destruction of royalty, f::uno allll power and 
wealth and tho hOlnage of killg
, with R"llhell, with 
Carnot, with Révellière, and 'with the 
Ierlin
 and 
the Talliells, rather than suffer exile and beggary 
with the Condés, or the Broglies, the Castries, the 
D' Avarays, the Sérents, the Cazalès, and the long line 
of loyal, f'ufferillg, patriot nobi
ity, or to be butch- 
ered with the oracles and the victÜns of the la\\Ts, 
the D'Orn1essons, the D'Esprélnesllils, and the 
Iale- 
sherbes. This exanlple we shall give, if, instead of 
adhering to onr fello\ys in a cause which is an honor 
to us all, we abandon the lawful goVerIllnent and 
lawful corporate body of France, to hunt for a 
shameful and ruinous fraternity with this odious 
usurpation that disgraces civilized society and the 
h U III all racc. 
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And is, then, exan1ple nothing? It is everything. 
Exal11ple is the school of lllankind, and they "yilliearn 
at no other. This ,val' is a war against that exalll}Jle. 
It is not a "war for Louis the Eighteenth, or even for 
the property, virtue, fidelity of Frallce. It is a war 
for George the Third, for Francis the Second, and for 
all the digIiity, property, honor,' virtue, and religion 
of England, of Gerlllany, and of all nations. 
I know that 'all I have said of the systeluatic UllSO- 
ciability of this new-invented species of republic, and 
the Ï1npos
ibility of preserving peace, is answered by 
asserting that the schelne of lllanners, 11lorals, and 
even of lllaxims and principles of state, is of no weight 
in a question of peace or war between cOlnnlunities. 
This doctrine is supported by example. The case of 
Algiers is cited, with an hint, as if it w.ere the stronger 
case. I should take no notice of this sort of induce- 
ment, if I had found it only where first it ,vas. I do 
not want respect for those fronl wholn I first heard 
it; Lut
 haying no controversy at present with theIu, 
I only think it not alniss to rest on it a little, as I finll 
it adopted, with nlllch more of the same kind, by sev- 
eral of those on w110n1 buch reasoning had fOl'lnerly 
made no apparent ÏInpref'sion. If it had no force to 
prevent us froln sublnitting to this necessary war, it 
furnishes no better ground for our 111akillg an unne- 
cessary and ruinous peace. 
This analogical argtllnent drawn from the case of 
AlgieI'::' would lead us a good way. The fact is, we 
ourselves with a little cover, others 1110re directly, 
pay a tribute to the Republic of Algiers. Is it Incant 
to reconcile us to the paYlnent of a tribute to the 
French Republic? That this, with other things 
more ruinous, will be demanded hereafter, I little 
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doubt; but for the present this will not be avow'ed, 
- though our n1inds are to be gradually prepared 
for it. In truth, the argulnents froln this case are 
\vorth little, eyen to those \vho approve the huying 
an .,AJgerine forbearance of piracy. There are luany 
things \vhich nlen do not approve, that they lnu
t do 
to avoid a greater evil. To argue fron1 thence that 
they are to act in the san1e 111anner in all cases is 
turning necesf'ity into a la\v. Upon \vhat is nlatter 
of prudence, the argU111ent concludes the contrary 
way. Because \ve have done one Inlll1iliating act, 
we ought with infinite caution to adlnit 1110re acts of 
the same nature, le
t lllllniliation should becon1c our 
habitual state. 
Iatters of prudcnce are under th.e 
dOlllinion 'of circuIllRtances, and not of logical anal- 
ogies. It is absurd to take it otherwise. 
I, for one, do more than doubt the policy of this 
kind of convention with Algiers. On tho
e \\Tho think 
as I do the argument ad horninent can lllake no sort 
of inlpression. I know son1ething of the constitution 
and composition of this yery extraordinay republic. 
It has a constitution, I adlnit, sÏ1nilar to the present 
tUlnultuous Inilitary tyranny of France, by \vhich an 
handful of obscure ruffians don1Ïneer over a fertile 
country and a brave people. For the conlposition, 
too, I admit the Algerinc conlmunity resembles that 
of France, - being forlned out of the very sculn, scan- 
dal, disgrace, and pest of the Turkish Asia. The 
Grand Seignior, to diRburden the country, suffers the 
Dey to recruit in his don1Ïnions the corps of janiza- 
ries, or asaphs, \vhich forlH the Directory and Coun- 
cil of Elders of the .AJrican Repuhlic one and indivis- 
ible. But noh\TithRtallding this re
e1l1Llancc, 'which 
I allo\v, I never shall so far injure the J anizal'ian Rc- 
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public of .AJgiers as to put it in c0111parison, for every 
sort of Cri111e, turpitude, and oppre
siol1, w-ith the 
J acobin Republic of Paris. There is no question 
with 111e to 'which of the two I should choose to be a 
neighbor or a subject. But. situated as I an1, I anl 
in no danger Qf beco111ing to Algiers either the one 
or the other. It is not so in nlY relation to the athe- 
istical fanatics of France. I a}J
 their neighbor; I 
1Jzay become their subject. Have. the gentle111en who 
borrowed this happy parallel no idea of the different 
conduct to be held ,,
ith regard to the very saUIe evil 
at an innnense distance and when it is at your door? 
when its po,ver is enornlOUS, as when it is cOlnpara- 
tively as feeble as its distance is relnote? ,,
hen there 
is a barrier of language and u
ages, which prevents 
corruption through certain old correspondences and 
habitude
, from the contagion of the horrible novel- 
ties that are introduced into everything else? I can 
contemplate without dread a royal or a national tiger 
on the borders of Pegu. I can look at hÏIn with an 
easy curiosity, as prisoner ,vi thin hal's in the nlenage- 
rie of the Tower. But if, by Habeas Oorp1.ls, or oth- 
erwise, he was to come into the 10bLy of the I-Iouse 
of Commons whilst your door "
as open, any of you 
would be more stout than wise ,vho would not gladly 
nlake your escape out of the back ,vindo,vs. I cer- 
tainly should dread mo
'e fron1 a wilù-cat in my bed- 
chamber than from all the lions that roar in the 
deserts behind ,A1giers. But in this parallel it is the 
cat that is at a distance, and the lions and tigers that 
are in our antechambers and our lobbies. jJgiers 
is not near; Algiers is not powerful; Algiers is not 
our neighbor; .Algiers is not infectious. .A1giers, 
whatever it Inay be, is p.n old creation; and we have 
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good data to calculate all the 111ischief to bo appre- 
hended from it. 'Vhen I find jJgiers transfcrred to 
Calais, I ,viII tell you ,vhat I think of that point. In 
. the Inean tÏ1ne, the case quoted from the Algerine 
Rcports will not apply as authority. 'Y e 
hall put it 
out of court; and so far as that goes, let the counsel 
for the J acobin peace take nothing by their Illotion. 
'Vhen we voted, as you and I did, with Inany 
more ,vhom you and I respect and love, to resist this 
ene111Y, we "Tere providing for dangers that ,ycre 
direct, home, pressing, and not remote, contingent, 
uncertain, and formed upon loose analogies. We 
judged of the danger with ,vhich we ,vere menaced 
by J acobin France from the whole tenor of her con- 
duct, not from one or two doubtful or detached acts 
or expressions. I not only concurred in the idea of 
cOlnbining with Europe in this war, but to the best 
of n1Y power even stÏ1nulated 111inisters to that con- 
junction of interests and of efforts. I joincd them 
,vith all Iny soul, on the principles contained in that 
manly and Inasterly state-paper ,vhich I have two or 
three tÏ1nes referred to,* and Inay still n10re frequcnt- 
ly hereafter. The diplomatic collection never was 
more enriched than with this piece. The historic 
facts justify every stroke of the Inaster. "Thus 
painters write their names at Co." 
Various persons 111ay concnr in the same nleasure 
on various grounds. They 111ay be various, "Tithout 
being contrary to or exclusive of each other. I 
thought the insolent, unprovoked aggres:.-;ion of the 
Regicide upon our ally of Holland a good ground of 
war. I think his Inallifest atteInpt to overturn the 
balance of Europe a good ground of ,val'. .As a good 
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ground of war I consider his declaration of war on 
his }Iajesty and his kingdonl. But though I have 
taken all these to nlY aid, I consider theln as nothing 
more than as a sort of evidence to indicate the trea- 
sonable 11lind within. Long before their acts of 
aggression and their declaration of war, the faction 
in France had assulned a form, had adopted a body 
of principles and nlaxiIn
, and had regularly and 
syste111atically acted on thenl, by ,yhich she virtually 
had put herself in a posture which ,vas in itself a 
declaration of war against mankind. 
It is said by the Directory, in their several mani- 
festoes, that we of the people are tUlllultuons for 
peace, and that 11linisters pretend negotiation to 
amuse us. This they have learned frOlll the lan- 
guage of many amongst ourselves, w'hose conver.sa- 
tions have been one main cause of whatever extent 
the opinion for peace with Regicide may be. But 
I, who think the ministers unfortunately to be but 
too serious in their proceedings, find 111yself obliged 
to say a little more on this subject of the popular 
opinion. 
Before our opinions are quoted against oursph"'es, 
it is proper, that, froin our serious deliberation, they 
may be worth quoting. It is 'without reason we 
praise the wif,dolu of our Constitution in putting un- 
der the discretion of the crown the a ,vful trust of 
'war and peace, if the ministers of the crown virtually 
return it again into our hands. The trn
t was placed 
there as a sacred deposit, to secure us against popu- 
lar rashness in plunging into wars, and against the 
effects of popular dismay, disgust, or la

itnde, in 
getting out of them as inlprudently as ,ve might first 
engage in them. To have no other nlcasure in judg. 
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ing of those great objects than our 1110nlentary opin- 
ions and desires is to thro,v us back upon that yery 
democracy ,vhich, in this part, our COllðtitution was 
fornled to avoid. 
It is no excuse at all for a nlinister ,vIto at our 
desire takes a Ineasure contrary to our safety, that it 
is our own act. He ,vho does nut ::;tay the hand of 
suicide is guilty of Inurder. On our part, I say, that 
to be instructed is not to be degraded or enslaved. 
Inforlnation is an advantage to us; and we have a 
right to demand it. He that is bound to act in the 
dark cannot be said to act freely. "Then it appears 
evident to our governors that our desires and our 
interests are at variance, they ought not to gratify 
the former at the expense of the latter. Statesnlen 
ar
 placed on an enlinence, that they l11ay have a 
. larger horizon than ,ve can possibly cOlnmand. They 
have a whole before them, \vhich ,ve can contenlplate 
only in the parts, and often without the necessary 
relations. Ministers are not only our natural rulers, 
but our natural guides. Reason, clearly and man- 
fully delivered, has in itself a mighty force; but 
reason in the Inoutll of legal authority is, I may 
fairly say, irresistible. 
I adlnit that reason of state will not, in 111any cir- 
cumstances, permit the disclosure of the true ground 
of a public proceeding. In that case silence is Inanly, 
and it is wise. It is fair to call for trust, w'hen the 
principle of reason itself suspends its public use. 1 
take the distinction to be this: the ground of a par: 
ticular 111easure nlaking a part of a plan it is rarely 
proper to divulge; all the broader grounds of policy, 
on which the general plan is to be adopted, ought 
as rarely to be concealed. They who have not the 
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'whole cause Lefore then1, call then1 politicians, call 
them people, call thelu what you .will, are no judges. 
The difficulties of the case, as "
ell as it
 fair side., 
ought to be presented. This ought to be done; and 
it is all that can be done. ""'hen we have our true 
situation distinctly presented to us, if then we re- 
solve, with a blind and headlong violence, to resi:,t 
the adn10nitions of our friends, and to cast ourselvcs 
into the hands of our potent and irreconcilable foes., 
then, and not till then, the n1Ïnisters stand acquitteù 
before God and man for whatever n1ay COlne. 
Lan1enting, as I do, that the matter has not had 
so full and free a discussion as it requires, I Inean to 
omit llone of the points .which seem to n1e nece:--sary 
for consideration, previous to an arrangement \vhich 
is forever to decide the forn1 and the fate of Europe. 
In the course, therefore, of \vhat I shall have the hon- 
or to address to you, I propose the following questions 
to your serious thoughts. -1. Whether the present 
system, which stands for a government, in France, be 
such as in peace and war affects the neighboring 
states in a luanneI' different fron1 the internal govern- 
ment that formerly prevailed in that country? - 2. 
Whether that systen1, supposing its view::; ho:--tile to 
other nations, possesses any means of being hurtful to 
thenl peculiar to itself? - 3. ""'hether there has been 
lately such a change in France as to alter the nature 
of its system, or its effect upon other powers? - 4. 
Whether any public declarations or engagen1ents ex- 
ist, on the part of the allied powers, which stand in 
the way of a treaty of peace which supposes the right 
and confirms the power of the Regicide faction in 
France? - 5. What the state of the other powers of 
Europe will be with respect to each other and their 
YOLo Y. 22 
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colonies, on the conclusion of a Regicide peace? - 6. 
",\\Thether we are driven to the absolute necessity of 
nlaking that kind of peace? 
Thef'e heads of Ï1H)niry \vill ena1,le us to 1uake the 
application of the several 111atters of fact and topics 
of argun1cnt, that occur in this vast discussion, to 
cel'tain fixed principles. I do not 1uean to confine 
luyself to the order in which they stand. I shall dis- 
cnss theln in such a luanneI' as shall appear to 111e the 
hest ad3pted for showing their nlutual bearings and 
relations. Here, then, I close the public matter of 
lllY letter; but before I have done, let me say one 
word in apology for myself. 
In \vishing this non1inal peace not to be precipitat- 
ed, I 
m sure no luan living is less disposed to blame 
the present nlinif'try than I am. 
ol11e of my oldest 
friends (and I wish I could say it of 1110re of them) 
make a part in that n1inistry. There are sOlue, in- 
deed, " WhOlU my dim eyes in vain explore." In lUY 
-mind, a greater cala1uity could not have fallen on 
the public than the exclusion of one of theln. But I 
drive away that, with other luelancholy thoughts. 
A great deal ought to be said upon that subject, or 
nothing. As to the distinguished persons to whom 
my friends who ren1ain are joined, if benefits no- 
blyand generously conferred ought to procure good 
wishes, they are entitled to my best vows; and they 
have them all. They have administered to nle the 
only consolation I am capable of receiving, which is, 
to know that no individual will suffer by nlY thirty 
years' service to the puhlic. If things should give 
us the cOluparative happiness of a struggle, I shall 
be found, I was going to say fighting, (that would be 
foolish,) but dying, by the side of 1.11'. Pitt. I luust 
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add, that, if anything defensive in our domestic sys- 
tem can possibly saye us froln the disasters of a Regi- 
cide peace, he is the man to save us. If the finances 
in such a case can be repaired, he is the man to re 
pair them. If I should lament any of his acts, it is 
only when they appear to me to have no resemblance 
to acts of his. But let him not have a confidence in 
himself which no human abilities can warrant. His 
abilities are fully equal (and that is to say luuch for 
any luan) to tRose which are opposed to him. But if 
we look to him as our security against the consequen- 
ces of a Regicide peace, let us be assured that a Regi- 
cide peace and a constitutional ministry are terms 
that will not agree. With a Regicide peace the king 
cannot long have a minister to serve hhn, nor the 
n1inister a king to serve. If the Great Disposer, in 
reward of the royal and the private virtues of our 
sovereign, should call hiln froln the calamitous spec- 
tacles which will attend a state of amity with Regi- 
cide, his successor will surely see them, unless the 
same Providence greatly anticipates the course of N a- 
ture. Thinking thus, (and not, as I conceive, on 
light grounds,) I dare not flatter the reigning sov- 
ereign, nor any n1inister he has or can have, nor his 
successor apparent, nor any of those ,vho may be 
called to serve him, with what appears to lue a false 
state of their situation. We cannot have then1 and 
that peace together. 
I do not forget that there had been a considerable 
difference between several of our friends (with 111Y in- 
significant self) and the great man at the head of 
ministry, in an early stage of these discussions. . But 
I am sure there was a period in which we agreed bet- 
ter in the danger of a J acobill existence in France. 
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At one time he and all Europe seen1ed to feel it. 
But why am not I converted with so many great po-w- 
ers and so Inany great ministers? It is because I am 
old and slow. I alll in this year, 1796, only where 
all the powers of Europe were in 1793. I cannot 
move with this precession of the equinoxes, which is 
preparing for us the return of son1e very old, I alll 
afraid no golden era, or the commencement of son1e 
llew era that must be denominated from some new 
metal. In this crisis I must hold my tongue or I 
must speak with freedom. Falsehood and delusion 
are allo,ved in no case whatever: but, as in the exer, 
cise of all the virtues, there is an economy of truth. 
It is a sort of temperance, by which a luan speaks 
truth ,vith measure, that he may speak it the longer. 
But as the same rules do not hold in all cases, what 
would be right for you, who may presume on a series 
of years before you, would have no sense for me, who 
cannot, without absurdity, calculate on six n10nths of 
life. What I say I must say at once. Whatever I 
write is in its nature testamentary. It may have the 
weakness, but it has the sincerity, of a dying decla- 
ration. For the few days I have to linger here I 
am removed completely from the busy scene of the 
world; but I hold myself to bè still responsible for 
everything that I have done whilst I continued on the 
place of action. If the rawest tyro in politics has 
been influenced by the authority of IllY gray hairs, 
and led by anything in my speeche's or my ,vritings 
to enter into this war, he has a right to call upon me 
to know why I have changed my opinions, or why, 
when those I voted with have adopted better notions, 
I persevere in exploded error. 
When I seem not to acquiesce in the acts of those 
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I respect in every degree short of superstition, I am 
obliged to give my reasons fully. I cannot set my 
authority against their authority. But to exert rea- 
son is not to revolt against authority. Reason and 
authority do not move in the san1e parallel. That 
reason is an amicus curiæ who speaks de piano, not 
pro t'ribunali. It is a friend who nlakes an useful 
suggestion to the court, without questioning its juris- 
diction. Whilst he acknowledges its cOlnpetence, he 
promotes its efficiency. I shall pursue the plan I 
have chalked out in my letters that follow this. 
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ON THE GE
TJUS AND CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION AS IT REGARDS OTHER NATIONS. 


M y DEAR SIR, - I closed my first letter with 
serious matter, and I hope it has enlployed 
your thoughts. The system of peace must hnve a 
reference to the system of the war. On that ground, 
I must therefore again recall your mind to our origi- 
nal opi,nions, which time and events have not taught 
me to vary. 

Iy ideas and my principles led me, in this contest, 
to encounter France, not as a state, but as a faction. 
The vast territorial extent of that country, its im- 
mense population, its riches of production, its riches 
of con1merce and convention, the whole aggregate 
mass of what in ordinary cases cOllstitutes the force 
of a state, to me were but objects of secondary COll- 
sideration. They rnight be balanced; and they have 
been often more than balanced. Great as these 
things are, they are not what make the faction for- 
midable. It is the faction that makes them truly 
dreadful. That faction is the evil spirit that pos- 
sesses the body of France, - that informs it as a 
soul, - that stamps upon its ambition, and upon all 
its pursuits, a characteristic mark, which strongly 
distinguishes them from the salne general passions 
and the same general vie,vs in other lncn and in 
other cOlnmunities. It is that spirit which inspires 
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into them anew, a pernicious, a desolating activity. 
Constituted as France was ten years ago, it was not 
in that France to shake, to shatter, and to overwhehu 
Europe in the manner that we behold. .Å sure de- 
struction inlpends over those infatuated princes \vho, 
in the conflict with this Hew and unheard-of power, 
proceed as if- they, were engaged in a war that horo 
a resemblance to their fonner contests, or that they 
can make peace in the spirit of their forlner arrangt' 
ments of pacification. Here the beaten path is the 
very reverse of the safe road. 
As to me, I ,vas always steadily of opinion that this 
disorder was not in its nature internlittent. I con- 
ceived that the contest, once begun, could not he laid 
down again, to be resumed at our discretion, but that 
our first struggle with this evil would also be our last. 
I never thought we could nlake peace with the sys- 
tern; because it was not for the sake of an object ,ve 
pursued in rivalry with each other, but with the sys- 
tem itself that we were at ,val'. As I understood the 
matter, we were at war, not with its conduct, but 
with its existence, - cOll\inced that its existence and 
its hostility were the salne. 
. , 
The faction is not local or territorial. It is a gen- 
eral evil. Where it least appears in action, it is still 
full of life. In its sleep it recruits its strength and 
prepares its exertion. Its spirit lies deep in the cor- 
ruptions of our COlnnlon nature. The social order 
which restrains it feeds it. It exists in every COUll- 
try in Europe, and anlollg all orders of men in every 
country, who look up to France as to a COlnmon 
head. The centre is there. The circlunfcrellce is 
the world of Europe, wherever the race of Europe 
may be settled. Everywhere else the faction is mili- 
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tant; in France it is tritunphant. In France is the 
bank of deposit and the bank of circulation of all the 
pernicious principles that are forilling in every state. 
It ,vill be a folly scarcely deserving of pity, and too 
mischievous for contempt, to think of restraining it 
in any other country whilst it is predonlinant there. 
War, instead of being the cause of its force, has sus- 
pen led its operation. It has given a reprieve, at 
least, to the Christian world. 
The true nature of a J acobin war, in the begin- 
ning, was by most of the Christian powers felt, ac- 
knowledged, and even in the most precise nlanner 
declared. In the joint manifesto published by the 
Emperor and the King of Prussia, on the 4th of Au- 
gust, 1792, it is expressed in the clearest terms, and 
on principles which could not fail, if they had ad- 
hered to them, of classing those monarchs with the 
first benefactors of mankind. This lnanifesto \vas 
published, as they theillseives express it, "to lay 
open to the present generation, as well as to posteri- 
ty, their motives, their intentions, and the disinterest- 
edness of their personal views: taking up arms for 
the p
urpose of preserving social and political order 
amongst all civilized nations, and to secure to each 
state its religion, happiness, independence, territories. 
and real constitution." -" On this ground they hoped 
that all empires and all states would be unaninlous, 
and, becoming the firm' guardians of the happiness 
of mankind, that they could not fail to unite their 
efforts to rescue a numerous nation from its own fury, 
to preserve Europe from the return of barbarislll, and 
the universe from the subversion and anarchy with 
which it was threatened." The \vhole of that noble 
performance ought to be read at the first meeting of 
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any congress which may assemble for the purpose of 
pacification. In that piece ,
 these powers expressly 
renounce all views of personal aggralldizelnent," and 
confine thelnselves to objects worthy of so generous, 
so heroic, and so perfectly wi
e and politic an enter- 
prise. It was to the principles of this confederation, 
and to no other, that we "wished our sovereign and 
our country to accede, as a part of the commonwealth 
of Europe. To these principles, "rith sonle trifling 
exceptions and lhnitations, they did fully accede.* 
And all our friends who took office acceded to the 
ministry , (whether wisely or not,) as I always under- 
stood the matter, on the faith and on the principles 
of that declaration. 
As long as these powers flattered theillseives that 
the menace of force would produce the effect of force, 
they acted on those declarations; but when their Inen- 
aces failed of success, their efforts took a new direc- 
tion. It did not appear to theIn that virtue and 
heroism ought to be purchased by Inillions of rix- 
dollars. It is a dreadful truth, but it is a truth that 
cannot be concealed: in ability, in dexterity, in the 
distinctness of their vie"ws, the J acobins are our su- 
periors. They saw the thing right fronl the very be- 
ginning. Whatever were the first motives to the war 
anlong politicians, they sa\v that in its spirit, and for 
its ohjects, it was a civil UJar
' and as such they pur- 
sued it. It is a war between the partisans of the 
ancient civil, nloral, and political order of Europe 
against a sect of fanatical and ambitious atheists 
which means to change them all. It is not France 
extending a foreign elnpire over other nations: it is 
a sect aiming at universal empire, and beginning with 
.. See Declaration, Whitehall, Oct. 29, 1793. 
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the conquest of France. The leaders of that sect se- 
cured the centre of Europe
' and that secured, they 
knew, that, whatever might be the event of battles 
and sieges, their cause ,vas victorious. 'Vhether its 
territory had a little Inore or a little less peeled frOlll 
its surface, or \vhether an island or two ,vas detached 
froln its conunerce, to them ,vas of little n1Ulllent. 
The conquest of France ,vas a glorious aC(lui
ition. 
That once well laid as a basis of elnpire, opportuni- 
ties never could be 'wanting to regain or tò replace 
what had been lost, and dreadfully to avenge then1- 
selves on the faction of their adversaries. 
They saw it was a civ-il war. It ,vas their business 
to persuade their adversaries that it ought to he afo'r- 
eign ,val'. The J acobills every\vhere set up a cry 
against the new crusade; and they intrigued with 
effect in the cabinet, ill the field, and in every private 
society in Europe. Their task \vas not diffic
dt. The 
condition of princes, and sOlnetÏ1nes of first n1Ïnisters 
too, is to be pitied. The creatures of the desk and 
the creatures of favor had no relif'h for the }Jl'illciples 
of the Inanifestues. They pron1Ï
ed no g()\-el'lllnent
, 
no regÏ1nellts, no revenues ii'on1 "'hence enlolull1ellts 
might arise by perquisite or by grant. In truth, the 
tribe of vulgar politicians are the lowest of our spe- 
cies. There is no trade so vile and mechanical as 
governInent in their hands. Virtue is not their habit. 
They are out of then1selves in allY course of conduct 
recolnmended only by conscience and glory. A large, 
liberal, and prospective view of the interests of states 
passes \vith thCln for rOlnance, and the principles that 
recolnmend it for the wanderings of a disordered Ï1n- 
aginatioll. The calculators con1pute theln ûut of their 
senses. The jesters and buffoons shalne theln out of 
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eyerything grand and elevated. Littleness in object 
and in IneallS to them appears soundness and sobri- 
ety. They think there is nothing "'
orth pursuit, but 
that which they can handle, which they can lneasure 
with a two-foot rule, which they can tell upon ten 
fingers. 
'Ylthout the principles of the. J acobills, perhaps 
without any principlès at all, they played the gallle 
of that faction. There was a beaten road before 
theln. The powers of Europe ,vere anllcd; France 
had always appeared dangerous; the war ,vas easily 
diverted frorll France as a faction to France as a 
state. The princes were easily taught to slide back 
into their old, habitual course of politics. 'rhey "
ere 
easily led to consider the flalnes that \V'ere consulnillg 
France, not a
 a warning to protect their own build- 
ings, (which were without any party-wall, and linked 
by a contignation into the edifice of France,) but as an 
happy occasion for pillaging the goods, and for carry- 
ing off the materials of their neighbor's house. Their 
providcnt fears ,vcre changed into avaricious hopes. 
They carrieù on their ne\v de
igns without seen1Ïng 
to abandon the principles of their old policy. They 
pretended to seek, or they flattered themselves that 
ther sought, in the accession of new fortres
es and 
ne\v territories a defensÍ've security. But the security 
wanted was against a kind of power which ,vas not 
so truly dangerous in its fortre
ses nor in its terri- 
tories as in its spirit and it
 principles. They aimed, 
or pretended to ainl, at defending thenlsel yes against 
a danger froln which there can Le I
O security in any 
defen:sive plan. If annies and fortresses were a de- 
fence against J acobinism, Louis the Sixteenth would 
this day reign a powerful lllonarch over an happy 
people. 
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This error obliged thel11, eyen in their offensive 
operations, to adopt a plan of war against the 
uc- 
cess of ,vhich there was sOlnething little 
hort of 
mathenlatical del11onstration. They refused to take 
any step which might strike at the heart of affairs. 
They tseel11cd unwilling to wound the encl11Y in any 
vital part. They acted through the whole as if they 
really wished the conservation 'Of the J acobin po,vcr, 
as what nlight be n10re favorable than the la-wful 
governl11ellt to the attainment of the petty objccts 
they looked for. They always kept on the circul11- 
feronce; and the wider and relnoter the circle was, 
the l110re eagerly they chose it as their sphere of 
action in this centrifugal war. The plan they pur- 
sued in its nature del11anded great length of tÎlne. 
In its execution, they who went the I).earest way to 
work were obliged to cover an incredi1;le extent of 
country. It left to the encnlY every IneallS of de- 
stroying this extended line of ,veakness. III success 
in any part was sure to defeat the effect of the whole. 
This is true of Austria. It is still 11101'0 true of Eng- 
land. On this false plan, even good fortune, by fur- 
ther ,veakening the victor, put him but the further 
off froln his object. 
Âs long as there was any appearance of success, 
the spirit of aggrandizelnent, and consequently the 
spirit of lnutual jealousy, seized upon all the coa- 
lesced powers. SOlne sought an accession of terri- 
tory at the expense of France, some at the expense 
of each other, SOlne at the expense of third parties; 
and when the vicissitude of disaster took its turn, 
they found C01111non t1istress a treacherous bond of 
faith and friendship. 
The greatest skill, conducting the greatest military 
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apparatus, has been elllployed; but it has ,been 'worse 
than uselessly employed, through the false policy of 
the war. The operations of the field suffered by the 
errors of the cabinet. If the saIne spirit continuc
, 
,,
hen peace is Inade, the peace ,vill fix and perpet- 
uate all the errors of the "
ar; because it will be 
nlade upon the saIne false principle. 'Yhat has been 
lost in the field, in the field Inay be regained. A.n 
arrangenlent of peace in its nature is a permanent 
settlelnent: it is the effect of counsel and delibera- 
tion, and not of fortuitous events. If built upon a 
basis fundalnentally erroneous, it can only be re- 
trieved by bonle of those unforeseen dislJen
atiolls 
.which the all-\vise, but luysterious, Governor of the 
world sometÏ1nes interposes, to snatch nations from 
ruin. It would not be pious error, but Inad and 
impious presuluption, for any Olle to trust in an un- 
known order of dispensations, in defiance of tlie rules 
of prudence, which are fonned upon the known 
march of the ordinary providence of God. 
It was not of that sort of war that I was alllongst 
the least considerable, but amongst the nlost zealous 
advisers; and it is not by the sort of peace no\v 
talked of that I wish it concluded. It \yould an- 
swer no great purpose to enter into the particular 
errors of the war. The 'v hole has been but one 
error. It ,vas but nOlllinally a war of alliance. ...\.s 
the combined powers pursued it, there \vas llothiug 
to hold an alliance together. There could be no tie 
of honor in a society for pillage. There could be no 
tie of a common interest, where the object did not 
offer such a division amongst .the parties as could 
well give them a warm concern in the gains of each 
other, or could, indeed, form such a body of equiva- 
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lents as 111ight make one of thel11 willing to abandon 
a separat
 object of his alnbition for the gratification 
of any other Inen1ber of the alliance. The partition 
of Poland offered an object of spoil in which the par- 
ties 'might agree. They ,vere circulnjacent, and each 
n1ight take a portion convenient to his o,vn territory. 
They n1ight dispute about the value of their several 
shares, but the contiguity to each of the del11and- 
ants ahvays furnished the means of an adjustment. 
Though hereafter the ,vorld ,viII haye cause to rue 
this iniquitous measure, and they Inost who ,yere 
most concerned in it, for the 11l0111ent there was 
,vherewithal in the object to preserve peace al1l0ngst 
confederates in wrong. But the spoil of France did 
not afford the san1e facilities for 3ccomlnodatioll. 
What n1Îght satisfy the House of Austria in a Flem- 
ish frontier afforded no equivalent to tempt the cupid- 
ity of the King of Prussia. What n1ight be desired 
by Great Britain in the West Indies n1ust be coldly 
and ren10tely, if at all, felt as an interest at Vienna, 
and it would be felt as something worse than a nega- 
tive interest at l\Iadrid. Austria, long possessed .with 
uIHvise and dangerous designs on Italy, could not 
be very much in earnest about the conservation of 
the old patrimony of the IIouse of Savoy; and Sar- 
dinia, "Tho o,ved to an Italian force all her Ineans 
of shutting out France from Italy, of ,vhich she has 
been supposed to hold the key, would not purchase 
the means of strength upon one side by yielding it 
on the other: she would not readily give the posses- 
sion of Novara for the hope of Savoy. No Con ti- 
nental power was willing to lose any of its Conti- 
nental objects for the increase of the na.val power 
of Great Britain; and Great Britain would not give 
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up any of the objects she sought for, as the 111eans 
of an increase to her naval power, to further their 
aggrandizement. 
The 11101nent this war caIne to be considered as a 
war 11lerely of profit, the actual CirCUll1stances are 
such that it never could becon1e really a ,val' of alli- 
ance. :K or can the peace be a peace of alliance, un- 
til things are put upon their right botton1. 
I don't find it denied, that, ,vhen a treaty is en- 
tered into for peace, a demand will be made on the 
Regicides to surrender a great part of their conquests 
on the Continent. 'Yill they, in the present state of 
the war, make that surrender ,vithout an equivalent? 
This Continental cession 111ust of course be made in 
favor of that party in the alliance that has suffered 
losses. That party has nothing to furnish towards an 
equivalent. "
hat equivalent, for instance, has 1101- 
land to offer, who has lost her all? """hat equivalent 
can conle froin the Emperor, every part of whose ter- 
ritories contiguous to France is alreaùy within the 
pale of the Regicide dOlninion? "That equivalent has 
Sardinia to offer for Savoy, and for 
îce, - I l11ay say, 
for her whole being? What has she taken frolll the 
faction of France? She has lost very near her all, 
and she has gained nothing. "That equivalent has 
Spain to give? .Ala
! she has already paid for her 
own ransom the fund of equivalent, - and a dreadful 
equivalent it is, to England and to herself. But I 
put Spain out of the question: she is a province of the 
J acobin empire, and she lnust lnake peace or war ac- 
cording to the orders she receives froln the Directory 
of Åssassins. In effect and substance, her crown is 
a fief of Regicide. 
Whence, then, can the compensation be demanded? 
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Undoubtedly from that power ,vhich alone has made 
sonle conquests. That po,ver is England. ,,-rill the 
Allies, then, give 
nvay their ancient patrimony, that 
England Inay keep islands in the 'Yest Indies? rrhey 
never can protract the war in good earnest for that 
object; nor can they act in concert \vith us, in our 
refusal to grant anything to-wards their redeluption. 
In that case we are thus situated: either ,ve lllu
t 
give Europe, bound hand and foot, to France, or ,ve 
Inust quit the 'Vest Indies without anyone object, 
great or slnall, towards indenlnity and security. I 
repeat it, without any advantage whateyer: because, 
supposing that our conquest could comprise all that 
France ever pO
::5es::5ed in the tropical ÅUlerica, it 
never can alllount in any fair estÏ1natioll to a fair 
equivalent for Holland, for the Austrian Netherlands, 
for the Lower Gennany, - that is, for the whole an- 
cient kingdonl or circle of Burgundy, no,v under the 
yoke of Regicide, to say nothing of ahnost all Italy, 
under the saIne barbarous domination. If we treat 
in the present situation of things, we have nothing in 
our hands that can redeelll Europe. Nor is the Eln- 
peror, as I have observed, more rich in the fund of 
.equivalents. 
If .we look to our stock in the Eastern world, our 
most valuable and systematic acquisitions are made 
in that quarter. Is it from France they are made? 
France has but one or two contelllptible factories, 
subsisting by the offal of the private fortunes of Eng- 
lish indhiduals to support them, in any part of India. 
I look on the taking of the Cape of Good Hope as the 
securing of a post of great mOlnent; it does honor to 
those who planned and to those who executed that 
enterprise; but I speak of it always as cOlnparatively 
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good, - as good as anything can be in a slheme of 
war that repels us from a centre, and enlploys all our 
forces where nothing can be finally decisive. But 
giving, as I freely give, every possible credit to these 
Eastern conquests, I ask one question: - On whom 
are they made? It is evident, that, if we can keep 
our Eastern conquests, we keep then1 not at the ex- 
pense of France, but at the expense of Holland, OUI 
ally, - of Holland, the immediate cause of the war, 
the nation whom we had undertaken to protect, and 
not of the Republic 'which it was our business to de- 
stroy. If we return the African and the Asiatic con- 
quests, we put then1 into the hands of a nominal state. 
(to that Holland is reduced) unable to retain theIn" 
and which will virtually leave theln under the direc- 
tion of France. If we withhold theIn, Holland de- 
clines still more as a state. She loses so much 
carrying trade, and thåt means of keeping up the 
slnall degree of naval power she holds: for which 
policy alone, and not for any cOlnlnercial gain, she 
maintains the Cape, or any settlement beyond it. In 
that case, resentment, faction, and even necessity, 
will throw her more and more into the power of the 
new, mischievous Republic. But on the probable 
state of Holland I ,shall :say nlore, when in this cor- 
respondence I Come to talk over with you the state 
in which any sort of J acobin peace will leave all 
Europe. 
So far as to the East Indies. 
..As to the West Indies, - indeed, as to either, if 
we look for matter of exchange in order to ransom 
Europe, - it is easy to sho'6 that we have taken a 
terribly roundabout road. I cannot conceive, even 
if, for the sake of holding conquests there, we should 
VOL. v. 23 
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refuse to redecn1 Holland, and the Austrian N ethel 
lands, and the hither Gern1allY, that Spain, merely 
as she is Spain, (and forgetting that the Regicide 
ambassador governs at l\Iadrid,) ,viII see with perfect 
satisfaction Great Britain sole n1istress of the isles. 
In truth, it apþcars to n1e, that, ,,
hcn we come to 
balance our account, we shall find in the proposed 
peace only the pure, silnple, and un endowed channs 
of Jacobin alnity. 'Ve t:;hall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that no blood or treasure has been spared 
by the Allies for support of the Regicide system. 
'Ye shall reflect at leisure on one great truth: that it 
was ten times more easy totally to destroy the system 
itself than, when estaLlishcd, it would be to reduce 
its power, - and that this republic, n10st forn1idable 
abroad, was of all things the ,veakest at home; that 
h
r frontier was terrible, her interior feeble; that it 
was matter of choice to attack her "here she is invin- 
cible, and to spare her where she was ready to dis- 
solve by her own internal disorders. 'Ve shall reflect 
that our plan was good neither for offence nor de- 
fence. 
It would not be at all difficult to prove that an 
army of an hundred thousand men, horse, foot, and 
artillery, might have been en1ployed against the ene- 
my, on the very soil which he has usurped, at a far 
less expense than has been squandered away upon 
tropical adventures. In these adventures it was not 
an enemy we had to vanquish, but a cemetery to 
conquer. In carrying on the war in the West Indies, 
the hostile sword is lllerciful, the country in which 
we engage is the dreadjul enen1Y, There the Euro- 
pean conqueror finds a cruel defeat in the very fruits 
of his success. Every ad van tage is but a new delnand 
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on England for recruits to the West Indian grave. 
In a West India war, the Regicides have for their 
troops a race of fierce barbarians, to whom the poi- 
soned air, in which our youth inhale certain death, is 
salubrity and life. To then1 the clin1ate is the surest 
and most faithful of allies. 
Had we carried on the war on the side of France 
which looks towards the Channel or the Atlantic, we 
should have attacl<.ed our enemy on his weak and 
unarmed side. We should not ha\'e to reckon on 
the loss of a man who did not fall in battle. We 
should ha\'e an ally in the heart of the country, who 
to our hundred thousand would at one tÎ1ne have 
added eighty thousand nlen at the least, and all 
animated by principle, by enthusiasln, and by ven- 
geance: motives which secured then1 to the cause 
in a very different l11anner fron1 some of those allies 
whom we subsidized with millions. This ally, (or 
rather, this principal in the war,) by the confes
ion 
of the Regicide hhllself, was nlore formidable to him 
than all his other foes united. Warring there, we 
should have led our arms to the capital of "Trong. 
Defeated, we could not fail (proper precautions tak- 
en) of a sure retreat. Stationary, and only sup- 
porting the royalists, an impenetrable barrier, an 
ÎInpregnable rampart, would have been formed be- 
tween the enemy and his naval power . We are 
probably the only nation who have declined to act 
against an enemy when it n1Ïght have been done in 
his o,vn country, and who, having an armed, a pow- 
erful, and a long victorious ally in that country, 
declined all effectual coöperation, and suffered him 
to perish for want of support. On the plan of a war 
in France, every ad vantage that our allies lllight 
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obtain would be doubled in its effect. Disasters on 
the one side Inight have a fair chance of bcing com- 
pensated by victories on the other. Had we brought 
the luain of our force to bear upon that quarter, all 
the operations of the British and Illlperial crowns 
would have been cOl11biued. The 'val' ,vould have had 
systelu, correspondence, and a certain direction. But 
as the war has been pursued, the operations of the 
two crowns have not the sluallest degree of mutual 
bearing or relation. 
Had acquisitions in the West Indies been our ob- 
ject, on success in France, everything reasonable in 
those rel110te parts l11ight be del11anded ,vith decorum 
and justice and a sure effect. Well lHight we call 
for a recompense in America for those services to 
which Europe owed its safety. Having abandoned 
this obvious policy connected with principle, we have 
seen the Regicide po,ver taking the reverse course, 
and making real conquests in the 'Vest Indies, to 
which all our dear-bought advantages (if we could 
hold them) are mean and contemptibìe. The noLIest 
island within the tropics, worth all that we possess 
put together, is by the vassal Spaniard delivered into 
her hands. The island of Hispaniola (of \vhich wè 
have but one poor corner, by a slippery hoìd) is per- 
haps equal to England in extent, and in fertility is 
far superior. The part possessed hy Spain of that 
great island, made for the seat and centre of a trop- 
ical elnpire, was not improved, to be sure, as the 

'rench division had been, bcfore it 'vas sy
tClllat- 
ically destroyed by the Caunibal Republic; but it is 
not only the far larger, but the far l11ure salubrious 
and more fertile part. 
It was delivered into the hands of the barbarians, 
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without, as I can find, any public reclamation on our 
part, not only in contravention to one of the funda- 
mental treaties that cOlnpose the public law of Eu- 
rope, but in defiance of the fundamental colonial 
policy of Spain herself. This part of the Treaty of 
Utrecht was made for great general ends, unquestion- 
ably; but whilst it provided for those general ends, 
it was in affirmance of that particular policy. It was 
not to injure, but to save Spain, by making a settle- 
ment of her estate which prohibited her to alienate 
to France. It is her policy not to see the balance of 
West Indian power overturned by France or by Great 
Britain. Whilst the monarchies subsisted, this un- 
principled cession was what the influence of the elder 
branch of the House of Bourbon never dared to at- 
tempt on the younger: but cannibal terror has been 
more po,verful than family influence. The Bourbon 
monarchy of Spain is united to the Republic of France 
by "\\
hat may be truly called the ties of blood. 
By this 1l1eaSUre the balance of power in the West 
Indies is totally destroyed. It has followed the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. It is not alone what shall 
be left non1Ïnally to the Assassins that is theirs. 
Theirs is the whole empire of Spain in America. 
That stroke finishes all. I should be glad to see onr 
suppliant negotiator in the act of putting his feather 
to the ear of the Directory, to make it unclench the 
fist, and, by his tickling, to charm that rich prize out 
of the iron gripe of robbery and ambition! It does 
not require much sagacity to discern that no power 
wholly baffled and defeated in Europe can flatter it- 
self with conquests in the West Indies. In that state 
of things it can neither keep nor hold. No! It can- 
not even long lnake war, if the grand bank and de- 
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posit of its force is at all in the West Indies. But 
here a scene opens to my view too Ï111portant to pass 
by, perhaps too critical to touch. Is it possible that 
it should not present itself in all its relations to a 
mind habituated to consider either \var or peace on 
a large scale or as one whole? 
Unfortunately, other ideas have prevailed. A re- 
mote, an expensive, a murderous, and, in the end, an 
unproductive adventure, carried on upon ideas of 
mercantile knight-errantry, without any of the gen- 
erous wildness of Quixotism, is considered as sound, 
solid sense; and a war in a wholesolne climate, a 
war at our door, a; war directly on the ene111Y, a war 
in the heart of his country, a war in concert with an 
internal ally, and in combination with the external, 
is regarded as folly and rOlllance. 

ly dear friend, I hold it impossible that these con- 
siderations should have escaped the statesmen on both 
sides of the water, and on both sides of the House of 
00111111ons. How a question of peace can be discussed 
"Tithout having thCl11 in vicw I cannot i1nagillc. If 
you or others see a way out of these difficulties, I anI 
happy. I see, indeed, a fund fro1n whence equiva- 
lents will be proposed. I see it, but I cannot just 
now touch it. It is a question of high moment. It 
opens another Iliad of woes to Europe. 
Such is the time proposed for making a comrnon 
political peace to which no one circun1stance is pro- 
pitious. As to the grand principle of the peace, it is 
left, af:; if by common consent, wholly out of the ques- 
tion. 
Viewing things in this light, I have frequently sunk 
into a degree of despondency and dejection hardly to 
be described; yet out of the profoundest depths of 
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this despair, an impulse which I have in vain endeav- 
ored to resist has urged me to raise one feeble cry 
against this unfortunate coalition which is formed at 
home, in order to make a coalition with France, sub- 
versive of the whole ancient order of the world. K 0 
disaster of war, no calall1ity of season, could ever 
strike me with half the horror ,yhich I felt from what 
is introduced to us by this junction of parties under 
the soothing name of peace. ".,.. e are apt to speak of 
a low and pusillanimous spirit as the ordinary cause 
by which dubious wars terminate in humiliating trea- 
ties. It is here the direct contrary. I am perfectly 
astonished at the boldness of character, at the intre- 
pidity of mind, the firmness of nerve, in those who 
are able with deliberation to face the perils of J ac- 
obin fraternity. 
This fraternity is, indeed, so terrible in its nature, 
and in its mani
est consequences, that there is no way 
of quieting our apprehensions about it, but by totally 
putting it out of sight, by substituting for it, through 
a sort of periphrasis, something of an anlbiguous 
quality, and describing such a connection under the 
terms of "the usual relútions of peace and amity." 
By this means the proposed fraternity is hustled in 
the cro\\-d of those treaties which inlply no change in 
the public law of Europe, and which do not upon sys- 
tem affect the interior condition of nations. It is 
confounded with those conventions in which matters 
of dispute among sovereign powers are compron1Ïsed 
by the taking off a duty more or less, by the surren- 
der of a frontier town or a disputed district on the 
one side or the other, by pactions in which the pre- 
tensions of families are settled, (as by a conveyancer 
making faluily substitutions and successions,) with- 
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out any alteration in the laws, manners, religion, 
privileges, and customs of the cities or territories 
which are the subject of such a
rangemellts. 
All this body of old conventions, cOlnposing the 
vast and voluminous collection called the Corps lJi- 
plO'iìlatiq'lte, forms the code or statute law, as the 
methodized reasonings of the great publicists and ju- 
rists form the digest and jurisprudence, of the Chris- 
tian world. In these treasures are to be found the 
usual relations of peace and amity in civilized Eu- 
rope; and there the relations of ancient France were 
to be found amongst the rest. 
The present system in France is not the ancient 
France. It is not the ancient France with ordina- 
ry ambition and ordinary means. It is not a lle,v 
power of an old kind. It is a new power of a nc,v 
species. When such a questionable shape is to be 
admitted for the first tÏ1ne into the. brotherhood of 
Christendom, it is not a mere matter of idle curios- 
ity to consider how far it is in its nature alliaLle with 
the rest, or whether " the relations of peace and alni- 
ty" with this new state are likely to be of the same 
nature with the usual relations of the states of Eu- 
rope. 
The Revolution in France had the relation of 
France to other nations as one of its principal ob- 
jects. The changes made by that Revolution ,vere 
not the better to accommodate her to the old and 
usual relations, but to produce new ones. The Rev- 
olution was made, not to make France free, but to 
make her formidable, - not to make her a neigh- 
bor, but a mistress, - not to make her more observ- 
ant of laws, but to put her in a condition to hnpose 
them. To make France truly formidable, it was nc- 
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cessary that France should be new-n10delled. They 
who have not follo,ved the train of the late pro- 
ceedings have been led by deceitful representations 
(w'hich deceit made a part in the plan) to conceive 
that this totally ne,v lnodel of a state, in which noth- 
ing escaped a change, was made with a view to its 
internal relations only. 
In the Revolution of France, two sorts of men 
were principally concerned in giving a character 
and detennillatioll to its pursuits: the philosophers 
and the politicians. They took different ways, but 
they n1et in the same end. 
The philosophers had one predon1Ïnant object, which 
they pursued with a fanatical fury, - that is, the ut- 
ter extirpation of religion. To that every question of 
en1pire was subordinate. They had rather dOlnineer 
in a parish of a theists than rule over a Christian 
world. Their ten1poral an1bition was wholly sub- 
servient to their proselytizing spirit, in 'which they 
were not exceeded by )Iahomet himself. 
They 'who have n1ade but superfic
al studies in the 
natural history of the luullan lllind have been taught 
to look on religious opinions as the only cause of 
enthusiastic zeal and sectarian propagation. But 
there is no doctrine whatever, on which men can 
warn1, that is not capaLle of the very saIne effect. 
The social nature of n1all Ï1l1pels hÏ1n to propagate 
his principles, as much as physical impulses urge him 
to propagate his kind. The passions give zeal and 
vehelnence. The understanding bestows design and 
system. The whole n1an moves under the discipline 
of his opinions. Religion is an10ng the n10st pow- 
erful causes of enthusiasill. When anything con- 
cerning it becomes an object of n1uch n1editation, it 
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cannot be indifferent to the n1ind. They viho do not 
love religion hate it. The rebels to God perfectly 
abhor the Åuthor of their being. They hate HÏ1n 
"váth all their heart, ,vith all their n1Ïnd, váth all 
their soul, and váth all their strength." He never 
presents Hin1self to their thoughts, but to menace 
and alarln theln. They cannot strike the sun out 
of heaven, but they are able to raise a smouldering 
sn10ke that obscures him from their own eyes. Not 
being able to revenge then1selves on God, they have 
a delight in vicariously defacing, degrading, tortur- 
ing, and tearing in pieces His Ï1nage in n1an. Let no 
one judge of theln by what he has conceived of then1, 
vihen they Viere not incorporated, and had no lead. 
They were then only passengers in a conunon vehi- 
cle. They ,vere then carried along with the general 
motion" of religion in the comn1unity, and, without 
being aware of it, partook of its influence. In that 
situation, at worst, .their nature was left free to coun- 
terwork their principles. They desp3.ired of giving 
any very gcneral cnrrency to their opinions: they 
considered theln as a reserved privilege for the chosen 
few. But when the possibility of don1Ïllion, lead, and 
propagation presented thelnselves, and that the alnbi- 
tion \vhich before had so often l11ade then1 hypocrites 
might rather gain than lose by a daring avo,val of 
their sentiments, then the nature of this infernal 
spirit, which has" evil for its good," appeared in its 
full perfection. Nothing, indeed, but the possession 
of S0111e power can with any certainty discover what 
at the bottoln is the true character of any n1an. 
Without reading the speeches of Vergniaud, Fran- 
çais of Nantes, Isnard, and son1e others of that sort, 
it viould not be easy to conceive the passion, ran.. 
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cor, and n1alice of their tongues and hearts. They 
worked theillselves up to a perfect frenzy against 
religion and all its professors. They tore the rep- 
utation of the clergy to pieces by their infuriated 
declalnations and invectives, before they lacerated 
their bodies by their luassacres. This fanatical athe- 
iSlll left out, we on1Ït the principal feature in the 
French Revolution, and a principal consideration with 
regard to the effects to be expected from a peace 
with it. 
The other sort of men were the politicians. To 
theIn, who had little or not at all reflected on the 
subject, religion was in itself no object of love or 
hatred. They disbelieved it, and that was all. 
Neutral with regard to that object, they took the 
side 'which in the present state of things Inight best 
answer their purposes. They soon fonnd that they 
could not do without the philosophers; and the phi- 
losophers soon made them sensible that the destruc- 
tion of religion was to supply tholn with n1eans of 
conquest, first at h01l1e, and then abroad. The phi- 
" losophers were the active internal agitators, and sup- 
plied the bpirit and principles: tho second gave the 
practical direction. SOlnetÏ1nes the one predominat- 
ed in the con1position, s0111etin1es the other. The on- 
ly difference betweeh theln ,vas in the nece
ity of 
concealing the general design for a tÏ1ue, and in their 
dealing with foreign nations: the fanatics going 
straight forward and openly, the politicians by the 
surer IHode of zigzag. In the course of events, this, 
a1l10ng other causes, produced fierce and bloody con- 
tentions between theln; but at the botton1 they thor- 
oughly agreed in all the objects of a1l1bition and 
irreligion, and substantially in all the means of pro. 
moting these ends. 
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Without question, t
 bring about the unexampled 
event of the French Revolution, the concurrence of a 
very great nUlnber of views and passions ,vas neces- 
sary. In that stupendous viork, no one principle by 
which the hU1l1an mind may have its faculties at once 
invigorated and depraved ,vas left unen1ployed; but 
I can speak it to a certainty, and sl
pport it by un- 
doubted proofs, that the ruling principle of those ,vho 
acted in the Revolution as statesmen had the exterior 
aggrandizement of France as their ulthnate end in 
tl
e n10st Inillute part of the internal changrs that 
were made. We, who of late years have been drawn 
frolll an attention to foreign affairs by the importance 
of our domestic discussions, cannot easily forn1 a con- 
ception of the general eagerness of the active and 
energetic part of the French nation, itself the n108t 
active and energetic of all nations, previous to its 
Revolution, upon that subject. I am convinced that 
the foreign speculators in France, under the old gov- 
ernlnent, were twenty to one of the same description 
then or no,v in England; and few of that description 
there were who did not enl1Ilously set forward the & 
Revolution. The whole official systeln, particularly 
in the diplomatic part, the regulars, the irregulars, 
down to the clerks in office, (a corps without all 
comparison more nun1erous than the same anlongst 
us,) coöperated in it. All the intriguers in foreign 
politics, all the spies, all the intelligencers, actually 
or late in function, all the candidates for that sort of 
en1ploYlnent, acted solely upon that principle. 
On that system of aggrandizement there was but 
one 111ind: but two violent factions arose about the 
means. rrhe first wished France, diverted fron1 the 
politics of the Continent, to attend solely to her llla- 
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rine, to feed it by an increa.se of cOllilnèrce, and 
thereby to overpo,vcr England on her own clen1cnt. 
They contended, that, if England were disabled, the 
po,vers on the Continent would fall into their proper 
subordination; that it was England which deranged 
the whole Continental system of Europe. The oth- 
ers, .who were by far the more numerous, though not 
the rnost outwardly prevalent at court, considered 
this plan for France as contrary to her genius, her 
situation, and her natural n1eans. They agreed as 
to the ultÏ1nate object, the reduction of the British 
po,ver, and, if possible, its naval power; but they 
considered an ascendancy on the Continent as a ne- 
ces
ary prelilninary to that undertaking. They ar- 
gued, that the proceedings of England herself had 
proved the soundness of this policy: that her great- 
est and ablest statesmen had not considered the sup- 
port of a Continental balance against France as a 
deviation from the principle of her naval po,ver, but 
as one of the most effectual 1110des of carrying it into 
effect; that such had been her policy ever since the 
Revolution, during which period the naval strength 
of Great Britain had gone on increasing in the direct 
ratio of her interference in the politics of the Conti- 
nent. 'Yith n1uch stronger reason ought the politics 
of France to take the saIne direction, - as well for 
pursuing objects w'hich her situation would dictate to 
her, though England had no existence, as for coun- 
teracting the politics of that nation: to France Con- 
tinental politics are prÏ1nary ; they looked on theln on- 
ly of secondary consideration to England, and, how- 
ever necessary, but as n1eans necessary to an end. 
"That is truly astonishing, the partisans of those 
two opposite systen1s 'were at once prevalent, and at 
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once enlployed, and in the very same transactions, the 
Olie ostensibly, the other secretly, during the latter 
part of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth. Nor was 
there one court in which an ambassador resiùed on 
the part of the lllinisters, in which another, as a spy 
on him, did not also reside on the part of the king: 
they ,vho pursued the schenle for keeping peace on 
the Continent, and particularly with Austria, acting 
officially and publicly; the other faction counteract- 
ing and opposing them. These private agents were 
continually going froin their function to the Bastile, 
and from the Bastile to emploYlllent and favor again. 
1-\n inextricable cabal was forilled, some of persons of 
rank, others of subordinates. But by this nleans the 
corps of politicians Vias augluented in nUlnber, and 
the whole formed a body of active, adventudng, am- 
bitious, disconteI
ted peoT)le, despising the regular 
ministry, despising the courts at which they 'were enl- 
ployed, despising the court which enlployed thein. 
The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth * Vias not the 


* It may be right to do justice to Louis the Sixtecnth. He did 
what he could to destroy the double diplomacy of }'rance. He had 
all the secret correspondence burnt, except one piece, which was called 
Conjectures '1-aisonnées sur la Situation actuelle de la F1"ance dans le Sys- 
tème. Politique de l' Europe: a work executed by .M. Favier, under the 
direction of Count Broglie. A single copy of this was said to have 
been found in the cabinet of I.Jouis the Sixteenth. It was published 
with some subsequcnt state-papers of Vergennes, Turgot, and othcrs, 
as "a new benefit of the Revolution," and the advertisement to the 
publication ends with the following words: "It sera facile de se convain- 
ere, QU'y CO:\IPRIS :J\IÊl\IE LA RÉVOLUTION, en ,qrande pm"tie, O
 TROUVE 
DANS CES lIfÉJIOIRES ET CES CONJECTURES LE GER1\IE DE TOUT CE 
QUI ARRIVE AUJOURD'nUI, et qu'on ne peut, sans les avoir lus, ttre bien 
au fait des intérêts, et même des vues actuelles des diverses puissances de l'-- 
Europe." The book is entitled Polifique de tOllS ks Cabinets de l' Eu- 
("Ope pendant les Rè,qnes de LOllis XV: pt de Louis XVI. It is alto- 
gether very curious, and worth reading. 
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first cause of the evil by which he suffered. He came 
to it, as to a sort of inheritance, by the false politics 
of his ill1mediate predecessor. This systen1 of dark 
and perplexed intrigue had COlne to its perfection be- 
fore he can1e to the throne; and even then the Revo- 
lution strongly operated in all its causes. 
There was no point on which the discontented dip- 
lomatic politicians so bitterly arraigned their cabi- 
net as for the decay of French influence in all. others. 
Froln quarrelling with the court, they began to COlll- 
plain of monarchy itself, as a systelll of goverllll1ent 
too variable for any regular plan of national aggran- 
dizelnent. They observed that in that sort of regÏlllell 
too much depended on the personal character of the 
prince: that the vicissitudes produced by the succes- 
sion of princes of a different character, and even the 
vicissitudes produced in the saIne ll1an, by the dif- 
ferent views and inclinations belonging to youth, 
manhood, aÍld age, disturbed and distracted the pol- 
icy of a country made by X ature for extensive em- 
pire, or, what 'was still more to their taste, for that 
sort of general overruling influence which prepared 
elnpire or supplied the place of it. They had COll- 
tinually in their hands the observations of )Iachia- 
vel on Livy. They had )Iontesquieu's Granclpur et 
Décaclence des RfJmains as a ll1anual; and they C0111- 
pared, ,vith ll10rtificatioll, the systen1atic proceedings 
of a Ron1an Senate with the fluctuations of a ll10n- 
archy. They observed the very sillall additions of 
te,rritory w"hich all the power of France, actuated by 
all the aUlbition of France, had acquired in two cen- 
turies. The Romans had frequently acquired ll10re 
in a single year. They severely and in every part 
of it criticized the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 


. 
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vihose irregular and desultory amùition had more 
provoked than endangered Europe. Indeed, they 
,vho ,vill be at the pains of seriously considering 
the history of that period will see that those French 
politicians had SOlne reason. They ,vho 'will not take 
the trouble of reviewing it through all its wars and 
all its negotiations váU consult the short, but judi- 
cious, criticisl11 of the 
Iarquis de 
Iolltalenlhert 011 
that subject. It may be read separately froIl1 his 
ingenious system of fortification and lllÌlitary de- 
fence, on the practical merit of which I am unable 
to form a judgl11ent. 
The diplon1atic politicians of whom I speak, and 
who formed by far the Inajority in that class, nlade 
disadvantageous cOlnparisons even bet,veen their n10re 
legal and formalizing 1110narchy and the n10narchies 
of other states, as a systel11 of pow'er and influence. 
They observed that France not only.lost ground her- 
self, but, through the languor aud unsteadiness of 
her pursuits, and from her aiming through con1nlerce 
at naval force which 
he never could attain without 
losing more on one side than she could gain on 
the other, three great po,vers, each of theln (as lnili- 
tary states) capable of balancing her, had gro,vn up 
on the Continent. Russia and Prussia had been 
created al1nost váthin menlory; and Austria, though 
not a new power, and even curtailed in territory, 
was, by the very collision in which she lost that terri- 
tory
 greatly ill1proved in her l11ilitary discipline and 
force. During the reign of 
Iaria Theresa, the in- 
terior econol11Y of the country was lnade Illore to 
correspond ,vith the support of great an11ies than for- 
ll1erly it had been. As to Prussia, a l11erely rnilitary 
povier, they observed that Olle war had enriched her 
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with as considerable a conquest as France had ac- 
quired in centuries. Russia had broken the Turkish 
power, by which Âustria might be, as formerly she 
had been, balanced in favor of France. They felt 
it with pain, that the two :N orthern powers of Swe- 
den and Denn1ark were in general under the sway 
of Russia, - or that, at best, France kept up a very 
doubtful conflict,. with n1any fluctuations of fortune, 
and at an enormous expense, in Sweden. In Hol- 
land the French party seelned, if not extinguished, 
at least utterly obscured, and kept under by a Stadt-- 
holder, leaning for support sometimes on Great Brit- 
ain, sOlnetÎ1nes on Prussia, sonletimes on both, never- 
on France. Even the spreading of the Bourbon fami-- 
Iy had become merely a fan1ily accon1IDodation, and 
had little effect on the national politics. This ani-- 
anee, they '13aid, extinguished Spain by destroying 
all its energy, without adding anything to the real 
power of France in the accession of the forces of its 
great rival. In Italy the same family accommoda- 
tion, the san1e national insignificance, '"\ere equally 
visible. What cure for the radical weakness of the 
French n10narchy, to which all the llleallS whieh wit 
could devise, or X ature and fortune could bestow, 
to,vards universal en1pire, was not of force to give 
life or vigor or consistency, but in a republic? Out 
the word came: and it never went back. 
Whether they reasoned right or wrong, or that 
there was some mixture of right and wrong in their 
reasoning, I am sure that in this manner they felt 
and reasoned. The different effects of a great mili- 
tary and 
unbitious republic and of a lllonarchy of 
the same description were constantly ion their n10uths. 
The principle '"\as ready to operate, when opportuni-. 
VOL.V. 24 
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ties should offer, ,vhich few of them, indeed, foresaw 
in the extent in which they were afterwards present- 
ed; but these opportunities, in SOlne degree or other, 
they all ardently wished for. 
'Vhen I was in Paris in 1773, the treaty of 1756 
between Austria and France was deplored as a na- 
tional calan1Ìty; because it united France in friend- 
ship \vith a power at whose expense alone they could 
hope any Continental aggrandizement. 'Yhen the 
first partition of Poland was lnade, in ,,-hich France 
had no share, and which had farther aggrandized 
everyone of the three powers of which they were 
n108t jealous, I found them in a perfect frenzy of 
rage and indignation: not that they were hurt at 
the shocking and uncolored violence and injustice 
of that partition, but at the debility, Ìlnprovidence, 
and want of activity in their gOyernlncnt, in not 
preventing it as a n1eans of aggrandizement to their 
rivals, or in not contriving, by exchanges of some 
kind or other, to obtain their share of ad vantage 
from that robbery. 
In that or nearly in that state of things and of 
opinions caIne the Austrian n1atch, which promised 
to draw the knot, as afterwards in effect it did, still 
more closely between the old rival houses. This 
added exceedingly to their hatred and contempt of 
their monarchy. It was for this reason that the late 
glorious queen, \vho on all accounts was forlHed to 
produce general love and adn1Ïration, and whose life 
was as mild and beneficent as her death was beyond 
example great and heroic, becan1e so very soon and 
so very much the object of au hnplacable rancor, 
never to be extinguished but in her blood. 'Vhel1 
I wrote my letter in answer to }f. de Menonville, in 
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the beginning of January, 1791, I had good reason 
for thinking that this description of revolutionists did 
not so early nor so steadily point their murderous 
designs at the martyr king as at the royal heroine. 
It w'as accident, and the momentary depression of 
that part of the faction, that gave to the husband 
the happy priority in death. 
From this their restless desire of an overruling 
influence, they bent a 
ery great part of their de- 
signs and efforts to revive the old French party, 
which was a democratic party, in Holland, and to 
Inakc a revolution there. They were happy at the 
troubles which the singular imprudence of Joseph 
the Second had stirred up in the Austrian :K ether- 
lands. They rejoiced, when they saw him irritate 
his subjects, profess philosophy, send Rway the Dutch 
garrisons, and dismantle his fortifications. As to 
Holland, they never forgave either the king or the 
ministry for suffering that object, which they justly 
looked on as principal in their design of reducing 
the power of England, to escape out of their hands. 
This was the true secret of the comlnercial treaty, 
made, on their part, against all the old rules and 
principles of commerce, with a view of diverting the 
English nation, by a pursuit of Ï1nmediate profit, 
fronl an attention to the progress of France in its de- 
signs upon that republic. The system of the econ- 
omists, which led to the general opening of com- 
lnerce, facilitated that treaty, but did not produce 
it. TIley were in despair, when they found, that, 
by the vigor of :àlr. Pitt, supported in this point Ly 

Ir. Fox and the opposition, the object to which they 
had sacrificed their manufactures was lost to their 
ambition. 
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This eager desire of raising France from the con 
dition into 'which she had fallen, as they conceived, 
from her monarchical Îll1becility, had Leen the n1ain 
spring of their precedent interference in that unhap- 
py American quarrel, the bad effects of which to this 
nation have not as yet fully disclosed themselves. 
These sentiments had been long lurking in their 
breasts, though their views were only discovered 
now and then in heat and as by escapes, ,but on 
this occasion they exploded suddenly. They were 
professed with ostentation, and propagated with zeal. 
These sentinlents were not produced, as some think, 
by their All1erican alliance. The American alliance 
was produced by their republican principles and re- 
publican policy. This new relation undoubtedly did 
n1uch. The discourses and cabals that it produced, 
the intercourse that it established, and, above all, the 
exan1ple, which made it seenl practicable to establish 
a republic in a great extent of country, finished the 
work, and gave to that part of the revolutionary fac- 
tion a degree of strength w'hich required other ener- 
gies than the late king possessed to resist or even to 
restrain. It spread everywhere; but it ,vas nowhere 
more prevalent than in the heart of the court. The 
palace of Versailles, by its language, seemed a forum 
of democracy. To have pointed out to most of those 
politicians, fr
m their dispositions and n10vélnents, 
,vhat has since happened, the fall of their o"\vn 1110n- 
archy, of their own laws, of their own religion, would 
have' been to furnish a motive the more for push- 
ing forward a system on ,vhich they considered all 
these things as incumbrances, Such in truth they 
were. And we have seen theln succeed, not only 
in the destruction of their monarchy, but in all tho 
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objects of ambition that they proposed from that de- 
structión. 
"Then I contemplate the schelne on which Franc
 
is fonned, and when I compare it with these systenls 
with which it is and ever nlust be in conflict, those 
things which seenl as defects in her polity are the very 
things which nlake me tremble. The states of the 
Christian world have gro,vn up to their present mag- 
nitude in a great length of tÍ1ne and by a great vari- 
ety. of accidents. 'fhey have been improved to 'what 
we see them with greater or less degrees of felicity 
and skill. Not one of thenl has been formed upon 
a regular plan or with any unity of design. .As their 

onstitutions are not systematical, they have not been 
directed to any peculiar end, enlinently distinguished, 
and superseding e,ery other. The ohjects 'which they 
enlbrace are of the greatest possible variety, and have 
beconle in a nlanner infinite. In all these old coun- 
tries, the state has been made to the people, and not 
the people conformed to the state. E,ery state has 
pursued not only every sort of social ad,alltage, but 
it has cultivated the welfare of e,ery individual. 
His wants, his wishes, even his tastes 4 ha,e been 
consulted. This comprehensive scheme virtually pro- 
duced a degree of personal liberty in forms the most 
adverse to it. That liberty was found, under nlon- 
archies styled absolute, in a degree unknown to the 
ancient comnlonwealths. From hence the po,,-ers of 
all our modern states meet, in all their nlovenlents, 
with sonle obstruction. It is therefore no wonder, 
that when these states are to he considered as 111a- 
chines to operate for some one great end, that this 
dissipated and balanced force is not easily concen- 
tred, or nlade to bear with the whole force of the 
nation upon one point. 
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The British state is, without question, that which 
pursues the greatest variety of ends, and is the least 
disposed to sacrifice anyone of them to another or 
to the whole. It ain1S at taking in the entire circle 
of hUll1an desires, and securing for them their fair 
enjoYlnent. Our l
gislature has been ever closely 
connected, in its most efficient part, with indh-idual 
feeling and individual interest. Personal liberty , the 
1110st lively of these feelings and the most important 
of these interests, which in other European counh'ies 
has rather arisen from the systen1 of n1allners and 
the habitudes of life than from the laws of the state, 
(in which it flourished n10re froln neglect than at- 
tention,) in England has been a direct object of 
governmen t. 
On this principle, England would be the weakest 
power in the whole system. Fortunately, however, 
the great riches of this kingdoln, arising from a va- 
riety of causes, and the disposition of the people, 
which is as great to spend as to accuillulate, has 
easily afforded a disposable surplus that gives a 
mighty lllomentum to the stato. This difficulty, 
with these ac1yantages to OyerCOlllO it, has called 
forth the talents of the English financiers, who, by 

 
the surplus of industry poured out by prodigality, 
have outdone everything which has been acconl- 
plished in other nations. The present n1Înister has 
outdone his predecessors, and, as a minister of rove 
Bue, is far above my power of praise. But still there 
are cases in whích England feels more thån several 
others (though they all feel) the perplexity of an 
inllllense body of balanced advantages and of indi- 
vidual delnands, and of some irregularity in the 
whole mass. 
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France differs essentially frolll all those govern- 
ments which are fOl'll1ed without systell1, 'which ex- 
ist by habit, and which are confused with the mul- 
titude and with the conlplexity of their pursuits. 
'Vhat now stands as goverIunent in France is -struck 
out at a heat. The design is wicked, imnloral, inl- 
pious, oppressive: but it is spirited and daring; it 
is systematic; it is sÏ1nple in its principle; it hus 
unity and consistency in perfection. In that coun- 
try, entirely to cut off a branch of comnlerce, to ex- 
tinguish a manufacture, to destroy the circulation of 
money, to violate credit, to suspend the course of 
agriculture, e,en to burn a city or to lay waste a 
pro,illce of their own, does not cost them a nlO- 
ment's anxiety. To them the will, the wish, the 
want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of indiyiduals, is 
as nothing. Indh"iduality is left out of their schenlc 
of government. The state is all in all. Everything 
is referred to the production of force; afterwards, 
everything is trusted to the use of it. It is nlilitary 
in its principle, in its 111axÍllls, in its spirit, and in 
all its movements. The state has donlinion and con- 
quest for its sole objects, - don1Ïnion over Inind:s by 
proselytism, over bodies by arms. 
Thus constituted, with an inul1ense body of natu- 
ral Ineal15, which are lessened in their anlount only 
to be increased in their effect, -France has, since the 
accomplishment of the Revolution, a cOIllplete unity 
in its direction. It has destroyed every resource of 
the state which depends upon opinion and the good- 
will of individuals. The riches of convention disap- 
pear. The advantages of Sature in sonle Illeasure re- 
main; even these, I adlnit, are astonishingly lessened; 
the cOillmand over what remains is complete and ab- 
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solute. We go about asking when assignats will ex- 
pire, and \ve laugh at the last price of them. But 
what signifies the fate of those tickets of despotis1l1 ? 
The despotism will find de
potic means of supply. 
They have found the short cut to the productions 
of Nature, while others, in pursuit of theIn, are 
obliged to wind through the labyrinth of a very in- 
tricate state of society. They seize upon the fruit 
of the labor; they seize upon the laborer hinu,elf. 
'Vere France but half of what it is in population, 
in compactness, in applicability of its force, situated 
as 
t is, and being what it is, it ,vould be too strong 
for most of the states of Europe, constituted as they 
are, and proceeding as they proceed. 'V ould it be 
wise to estin1ate what the world of Europe, as well 
as the world of Asia, had to dread fron1 Gellghiz 
Khân, upon a contelnplation of the resources of the 
cold and barren spot in the remotest Tartary fron1 
whence first issued that scourge of the luunan race? 
Ought we to judge from the excise and stalnp duties 
of the rocks, or fron1 the paper circulation of the 
sands of Arabia, the po\ver by \vhich 
Iaholnct and 
his tribes laid hold at once on the t,vo most po,v- 
erful empires of the ,vorld, beat one of thelli totally 
to the ground, broke to pieces the other, and, in not 
luuch longer space of time than I have lived, over- 
turned governments, laws, n1anners, religion, and ex- 
tended an empire from the Indus to the Pyrenees? 

faterial resources never have supplied, nor ever 
can supply, the want of unity in design and con- 
stancy in pursuit. But unity in design and perse- 
verance and boldness in pursuit have never \vanted 
resources, and never will. We have not considered 
as we ought the dreadful energy of a state in which 
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the property has nothing to do with the government. 
Reflect, my dear Sir, reflect again and again, on 
a goverlunent in which the property is in complete 
. subjection, and "There nothing rules but the Blind of 
desperate men. The condition of a con1monwealth 
not governed by its property was a cOlnbination of 
things ","'hich the learned and ingenious speculator, 
IIarrington, who has tossed about society into all 
1'ornls, never could imagine to be possible. We have 
seen it; the world has felt it; and if the ,vorld will 
shut their eyes to this state of things, they will feel it 
nlore. The rulers there have found their resources 
in crÏ1nes. The discovery is dreadful, the mine ex- 
haustless. They have everything to gain, and they 
have nothing to lose. They have a boundless inher- 
itance in hope, and there is no medium for them be- 
twixt the highest elevation and death with infamy. 
Never can they, who, from the ll1iserable servitude of 
the desk, have been raised to ell1pire, again sllbmit 
to the bondage of a starving bureau, or the profit of 
copying ll1usic, or writing plaidoyers by the sheet. 
It has made me often s111ile in bitterness, when I 
have heard talk of an inc1elnnity to such men, pro- 
vided they returned to their allegiance. 
From åll this ,,
hat is my inference? It is, that 
this new system of robbery in France cannot be ren- 
dered safe by any art; that it 'iìlUst be destroyed, or 
that it will destroy all Europe; that to destroy that 
enC111Y, by some ll1eans or other, the force opposed to 
it should be ll1ade to bear sonle analogy and resem- 
blance to the force and spirit which that system 
exerts; that war ought to be made against it in its 
vulnerable parts. These are nlY inferences. In one 
word, with this republic nothing independent can 
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coexist. The errors of Louis the Sixteenth were 
more pardonable to prudence than any of those of 
the same kind into w-I1Ïch the allied courts n1ay fall. 
They have the benefit of his dreadful exanlple. 
The unhappy Louis the Sixteenth was a 1uan of 
the best intentions that probably ever reigned. lIe 
was by no lueans deficient in- talents. lIe had a 
most laudable desire to supply by general readiug, 
and even by the acquisition of elell1ental knowledge, 
an education in all points originally defective; but 
nobody told hilll (and it was no ,vonder he should 
not hinlself divine it) that the world of ,vhich he 
read and the ,vorid in which he lived were no longer 
the saIne. Desirous of doing everything for the best, 
fearful of cabal, distrusting his own judglnent, he 
sought his IHinisters of all kinds upon puLlic testi- 
mony. But as courts are the field for caballers, 
the public is the theatre for 1110untebanks and Ï1n- 
postors. The cure for both those evils is in the 
discernn1ent of the prince. But an accurate and 
penetrating di
cerIllnellt is what in a young prince 
could not be looked for. 
His conduct in its principle ,vas not un\vise; but, 
like most other of his ,veIl-meant designs, it failed ill 
his hands. It failed partly frolH l110re ill fortune, to 
which speculators are rarely pleased to assign that 
very large share to ,vhich she is justly entitled in 
all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, in part, w'as 
owing to his suffering his systeln to be vitiated and 
disturbed by those intrigues which it is, hun1anly 
spoaking, impossible ,vholly to prevent in courts, or 
indeed under any form of governn1ent. However, 
with these aberrations, he gave hÍ1nsclf oyer to a 
succession of the statesmen of public opinion. In 
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other things he thought that he might be a king on 
the ternu; of his predece

ors. He "
as conscious of 
the purity of his heart and the general good tendency 
of his government. He flattered himself, as n10st 
men in his situation will, that he 111ight consult his 
ease \vithout danger to his safety. It is not at all 
wonderful that both he and his minIsters, giving way 
abundantly in other respects to innovation, should 
take up in policy \vith the tradition of their lllonar- 
chy. Under his ancestors, the n10narchy had suu- 
sisted, and even been strengthened, by the generation 
or support of republics. First, the Swiss republics 
grew under the guardianship of the French lllonar- 
chy. The Dutch republics were hatched and cher- 
ished under the saIne incubation. After\vards, a 
republican constitution was, under the influence of 
France, established in the En1pire, against the pre- 
tensions of its chief. Even whilst the 1110narchy of 
France, by a series of wars and negotiations, and 
lastly by the Treaties of Westphalia, had obtained 
the estaùlisllll1ent of the Protestants in Gennan)' as a 
law of the Enlpire, the san1e n10narchy under Loui
 
the Thirteenth had force enough to destroy the re- 
publican system of the Protestants. at honle. 
Louis the Sixteenth was a diligent reader of his- 
tory. But the very lan1p of prudence blinded hÏ111. 
The guide of hunlan life led hill1 astray. A silent 
revolution in the n10ral world preceded the political, 
and prepared it. It becaille of more importance than 
ever what exaillples were given, and what measures 
were adopted. Their causes no longer lurked in the 
rece

es of cabinets or in the private conspiracies of 
the factious. They were no longer to be controlled 
by the force and influence of the grandees, who for- 
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11lerly had been able to stir up troubles by their dis- 

ontents and to quiet them by their corruption. The 
chain of subordination, even in cabal and sedition, 
,yas broken in its 1110st important links. It was 
110 longer the great and the populace. Othor inter- 
ests were fornled, other dependencies, other connec- 
tions, other c.onlmunications. The nliddle classes had 
swelled far beyond their fornler proportion. Like 
'whatever is the most effectively rich and great in so- 
ciety, these classes. becanle the seat of all the active 
politics, and the preponderating .weight to decide on 
them. There ,vere all the energies by ,vhich fortune 
is acquired; there the consequence of their success. 
There were all the talents which assert their preten- 
sions, and are Ï1npatient of the place which settled so- 
ciety prescribes to them. These descriptions had got 
between the great and the populace; and the influ- 
ence on the lower classes was with tholn. The spirit 
of alnbition had taken possession of this class as vio- 
lently as ever it had done of any other. They felt 
the importance of this situation. The correspondence 
of the lnoneyed and the nlercantile world, the liter- 
ary intercourse of academies, but above all, the press, 
of which they had in a 11lanner entire possession, 
11lade a kind of electric COl1unllnication everywhere. 
The press, in reality, has 11lade every governlnent, in 
its spirit, almost democratic. Without the great, the 
first movements in this revolution could not, perhaps, 
have been given. But the spirit of ambition, 1l0\V 
for the first tÏ1ne connected with the spirit of specu- 
lation, was not to be restrained at will. There ,vas 
no longer any 11leans of arresting a principle in its 
course. When Louis the Sixteenth, under the in- 
fluence of the eneluies to monarchy, tueant to found 
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but one republic, he set up two; when he meant to 
take away half the crown of his neighbor, he lost the 
whole of his own. Louis the Sixteenth could not 
with ilnpunity countenance a new republic. Yet be- 
tween his throne and that dangerous lodgnlent for 
an enenIY, which he had erected, he had the whole 
Atlantic for a ditch. He had for' an outwork the 
English nation itself, friendly to liberty, adverse to 
that lllode of it. He was surrounded by a ranI part 
of nlonarchies, most of them allied to hinI, and gen- 
erally under his influence. Yet even thus secured, 
a republic erected under his auspices, and dependent 
on his power, becanIe fatal to his throne. The very 
moncy w'hich he had lent to support this republic, by 
a good faith which to hÏ1n operated as perfidy, was 
punctually paid to his enemies, and becalne a re- 
sòurce in the hands of his assassins. 
With this exanIple before their eyes, do any Inin- 
isters in England, do any nIinisters in Austria, really 
flatter thenIselves that they can erect, not on the re- 
mote shores of the Atlantic, but in their yiew, ill 
their vicinity, in absolute contact ,,
ith one of them, 
not a cOlnmercial, but a Inartial republic, - a repub- 
lic not of simple husbandlnen or fishernlen, but of 
intriguers, and of warriors, - a republic of a charac- 
ter the most restless, the most enterprising, the nlost 
ilnpious, the most fierce and bloody, the nIost hypo- 
I 
critical and perfidious, the Inost bold and daring, 
that ever has been seen, or indeed that can be con- 
ceived to exist, without bringing on their own cer- 
tain ruin? 
Such is the republic to which we are going to give 
a place in civilized fellowship, - the republic which, 
with joint consent, we are going to establish in the 
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centre of Europe, in a post that overlooks and com.. 
Inands every other state, and which elninently con.. 
fronts and Inenaces this kingdoln. 
You cannot fail to observe that I speak as if the 
allied powers were actually consenting, and not conl.. 
pelled by events, to the establisilluent of this faction 
in France. The words have not escaped Ine. You 
will hereafter naturally expect that I should Inake 
theln good. But ,vhether in adopting this n1casure 
we are Inadly active or weakly passive or pusillani- 
D10usly pan!c-struck, the effects will be the san1e. 
You nlay call this faction, which has eradicated the 
D10narchy, expelled the proprietary, persecuted relig- 
ion, and trampled upon law,* - you n1ay call this 
France, if you please; but of the ancient Franco noth- 
ing remains but its contral geography, its iron fron- 
tier, its spirit of ambition, its audacity of entcrprise, 
its perplexing intrigue. These, and these alone, re- 
main: and they ren1ain heightened in their principle 
and augmented in their Ineans. All the forluer cor- 
rcctives, whether of virtue or of weakness, which 
existed in the ol
 monarchy, are gone. No single 
new correctiye is to be found in the w'hole body 
of the new institutions. I-Iow should such a thing 
be found there, ,vhen everything has been chosen 
with care and selection to for,vard all those 
:nubi- 
tious designs and dislJositions, not to control them? 
The whole is a body of ways and nlcans for the 
supply of dominion, without one heterogeneous par- 
ticle in it. 
Here I suffer you to breathe, and leave to your 
meditation what has occurred to 111C on the geniu8 
and character of the French Revolution. From hav- 


* See our Declaration. 
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ing this before us, we lnay be better able to deter- 
111ine on the first question I proposed, - that is, How 
f3r nations called foreign are likely to be affected 
with the systen1 established within that- territory. I 
intended to proceed next on the question of her facil- 
ities, frorn tlte internal state of oth
r nations, and par- 
ticularly of this, for obtaining her ends; but I ought 
to be aware that my notions are controverted. I 
mean, therefore, in n1Y next letter, to take notice 
of what in that way has been recomlnended to lne 
as the lnost deserving of notice. In the examination 
of those pieces, I shall have occasion to dif;CllSS sonle 
others of the topics to which I have called your atten- 
tion. You know that the letters which I now send 
to the press, as well as a part of ,,-hat is to follow, 
have been in their substance long since written. A 
circlunstance which your partiality alone could n1ake 
of in1portance to you, but which to the public is 
of no importance at all, retarded their appearance. 
The late events which press u pOll us obliged lne to 
nlake sonle additions, but no substantial change in 
the matter. 
This discussion, my friend, will be long. But the 
111atter is serious; and if ever the fate of the ,vorld 
could be truly said to depend on a particular nleas- 
ure, it is upon this peace. For the present, fare- . 
well. 
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ON THE RUPTURE OF THE NEGOTIATION; THE TERM:S 
OF PEACE PROPOSED; AND THE RESOURCES OF 
THE COUNTRY FOR THE CONTI8UANCE OF THE 
WAR. 


D EAR SIR,-I thank you for the bundle of state- 
papers which I received yesterday. I have trav- 
elled through the negotiation, - and a sad, founder- 
OtiS road it is. There is a sort of standing jest against 
my countrymen, - that one of theln on his journey 
having found a piece of pleasant road, he proposed 
to his con1panion to go over it again. This propo- 
sal, with regard to the worthy traveller's final desti- 
nation, was certainly a blunder. It was no blunder 
as to his inunediate satisfaction; for the way ,vas 
pleasant. In the irksome journey of the Regicide 
negotiations it is other,vise: our "paths are not 
paths of pleasantness, ÌIor our ways the 'ways to 
peace." All our Inistakes, (if such they are,) like 
those of our Hibernian traveller, are Inistakes of rep- 
etition; and they will be full as far fron1 bringing 
us to our place of rest as his ,veIl-considered project 
was from forwarding him to his inn. Yet I see we 
persevere. Fatigued ,vith our fonner course, too 
listless to explore a ne,v one, kept in action by inert- 
ness, nloving only because we have been in Inotion, 
with a sort of plodding perseverance ,ve resolve to 
measure back again the very same joyless, hopeless, 
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and inglorious track. Backward and forward, - os- 
cillation, not progression, - n1uch going in a scanty 
space, - the travels' of a postilion, lniles enough to 
circle the globe in one Ðhort stage, - ,ve haye been, 
and ,ve are yet to he, jolted and rattled oyer the 
loose, misplaced stones and the treacherous hollows 
of this rough, ill-kept, broken-up, treacherous French 
causew.ay ! 
The Declaration which brings up the rear of the 
papers laid before Parlian1ent contains a revie,v and 
a .rea
oned sununary of all our attelnpts and all our 
failures, - a concise, but correct narrative of the 
painful steps taken to bring on the essay of a treaty- 
at Paris, - a clear exposure of all the rebuffs we re- 
ceiyed in the progress of that experÎlnent, - an hon- 
est confession of our departure fron1 all the rules and 
all the principles of political negotiation, and of com- 
luon prudence in the conduct of it, - and to cro,vn 
the whole, a fair account of the atrocious luanneI' in 
which the Regicide enen1Îes had broken up what had 
been so inauspiciously: begun and so feebly carried 
on, by finally, and with all scorn, driving our suppli- 
ant alnbassador out of the IÍluits of their usurpation. 
E\gen after all that I have lately seen, I was a lit- 
tle surprised at this exposure. ,..\. minute dis}Jlay of 
hopes forlned without foundation and of labors pur- 
sued without fruit is a thing not very flattering to 
self-estÎlnation. But truth has its rights, and it will 
assert then1. The Declaration, after doing all this 
,vith a mortifying candor, concludes the whole reca- 
pitulation "pith an engagelnent still n10re extraordi- 
nary than all the unusual nlatter it contains. It 
says that" His 
Iajesty, who had entered into the 
negotiation with good fai
h, who had suffered no in1- 
VOL. v. 25 
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pedin1ent to prevent his prosecuting it with earnest- 
. ness and sincerity, has now only to la11'tent its abrupt 
terlnination, and to renew in the face of all Europe 
the solemn declaration, that, ,vhenever his enen1ies 
shall be disposed to ell tel' on the ,york of general paci- 
fication in a spirit of conciliation and equity, nothing 
shall he \\'antilig on his part to contribute to the ac- 
eOlnplislunent of that great object." 
If the disgnsting detail of the accuunllated insults 
we have received, in \vhat \ve ha.ve very properly 
called our "solicitatioll" to a gang of feÌolls and 
u1urderers, had been produced as a proof of the utter 
inefficacy of that lnode of proceeding with that descrip- 
tion of persons, I should have nothing at all to object 
to it. It n1Ïght furnish n1atter conclusive in argu- 
ment and instl'ucti\ye in policy; hut, \vith all due sub- 
Inission to high authority, and \vith all decent defer- 
ence to superior lights, it dues not seen1 quite clear to 
a discenllnent no better than lnine that the prelnises 
in that piece conduct irresistibly to the conclusion. 
A labored display of the ill C01.1sequences which have 
attended an uniforlll course of sulnnission to every 
Inode of cOlltulnelious insult, \vith which the despot- 
iSln of a proud, capricious, insulting, and Ï1nplacable 
foe has chosen to buffet our patience, does not appear 
to 111Y poor thoughts to be properly brought forth as 
a prelilninary to justify a resolution of persevering in 
the very sa1l1e kind of conduct, to\vards the very :5ttlne 
sort of person, and on the very saIne principles. 'Ve 
state our experience, and then, we COU1e to the lnanly 
resolution of acting in contradiction to it. All that 
has passed at Paris, to the m01l1ent of our being 
shanlefully hi
sed off that stage, has been nothing 
but a more solelnn rcpresen.tatiull on the theatre of 
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the nation of what had been before in rehearsal at 
Basle. As it is not only confef'sed by us, but lllade 
a matter of charge on the enemy, that he had given 
us no encourageluent to believe there was a change in 
his disposition or in his policy at any time subsequent 
to the period of his rejecting our first overtures, there 
seeillS to have been no assignable nlotive for sending 
Lord )Iahnesbury to Paris, except to expose his h UIn- 
bled country to the worst indignities, and the first of 
the kind, as the Declaration very truly observes, that 
have been known in the world of negotiation. 
An honest neighbor of n1Íne is not altogether un- 
happy in the application of an old COlll11lon story to a 
present occasion. It Inay be said of my friend, what 
Horace says of a neighbor of his, " Garrit aniles ex re 
fabellas." Conversing on this strange subject, he told 
nle a current story of a sÏlnple English country squire, 
who ,vas persuaded by certain dilettanti of his ac- 
quaintance to see the 'world, and to beconle knowing 
in BIen and manners. Anlong other celebrated places, 
it was recommended to him to visit Constantinople. 
He took their advice. After various adventures, not 
to our purpose to dwell upon, he happily arrived 
at that famous city. Äs soon as he had a little 
reposed himself from his fatigue, he took a "
alk 
into the streets; but he had not gone far, before 
"a malignant and a turbaned Turk" had his choler 
roused by the careless and assured air wi th which 
this infidel strutted about in the Inetropolis of true 
believers. In this temper he lost no tinle in doing 
to our traveller the honors of the place. The Turk 
crossed over the way, and with perfect good-will gave 
hilll two or three lusty kicks on the seat of honor. 
To resent or to return the cOlnplÎ1nent in Turkey ,vas 
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quite out of the question. Our traveller, since he 
could not otherwise ackno,vledge this kind of favor, 
received it with the best grace in the ,vorId: he 
made one of his 1110st cereillonious bo,ys, and hegged 
the kicking 
Iussuhnan " to accept his perfect assur- 
ances of high cOllsiderntion." Our coulltryulall ,ras 
too ,yise to in1Ìtate Othello in the use of the dagger. 
lIe thought it better, as better it ,vas, to assuage his 
Lruised dignity with half a yard square of bahny dip- 
10111atic diachylon. In the disasters of their friends, 
people are seldon1 wanting in a laudable patience. 
'Vhen they are such as do not threaten to end fatally, 
they beconle even matter of pleasantry. The English 
fellow,-travellers of our sufferer, finding hiln a little 
out of spirits, entreated hÏ1n not to take so slight a 
business so very seriously. 1.:'hey told hÏ1n it 'vas the 
custonl of the country; that every country had its 
cuStOll1S; that the Turkish Inanllers .were a little 
rough, but that in the nlain the Turks w"ere a good- 
natured people; that what ,vould have been a deadly 
affront any,vhere else was only a little freedonl there: 
in short, they told hinl to think no nlore of the Inat- 
tel', and to try his fortune in another prolnellade. 
But the squire, though a little clo'wnish, had S0111e 
hOlne-Lred sense. " 'Vhat! have I COlne, at all this 
expense and trouble, all the way to Constantinople 
only to be kicked? \\Tithout going beyond 111Y own 
stable, IllY groom, for half a crOWll, ,vould have kicked 
Ine to my heart's content. I don 
t 111ean to stay in 
Constantinople eight-and-forty hours, nor ever to re- 
turn to this rough, good-natured people, that have 
their 0\V11 custolns." 
In nlY opinion the squire was in the right. lIe ,vas 
satisfied ,vith his first ralnble and his first InJurIes. 
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But reason of state and COlnl110n sense are two things. 
If it were not for this difference
 it n1Ïght not appear 
of absolute necessity, after having received a certain 
quantity of buffetillgs Ly advance
 that ,ve should 
send a peer of the realnl to the :5Clll11 of the earth to 
collect the dcbt to the last farthing, and to recei,.c, 
with infinite aggravation, the sanIe ::;corns ,vhich hall 
been paid to our supplicütiol1 through a C01l1l110ner: 
but it was proper, I suppose, that the whole of our 
country, in all its orders, should ha\"e a share of the 
indignity, and, as in reason, that the higher ordcrs 
should touch the larger proportion. 
This business was not ended because our dignity 
was wounded, or because our paticnce "Was ,vorn out 
,vith conÌlllnely and scorn. 'Ye had not disgorged 
one particle of the nauseous doses with 'which ,ve 
\vere so liberally cranlll1ed by the 1110untebanks of 
Paris in order to drug and diet us into perfect talne- 
ne
s. No, - we waited till the lllorbid strength of 
our boulimia for their physic had exhausted the ',e11- 
stored dispensary of their einpiricisill. It is illlpOS- 
sible to guess at the tern1 to which our forbearance 
,vould have extended. The Regicides were 1110re 
fatigued with giving blo\\rs than the callous cheek of 
British diplolnacy was hurt in receiving then1. They 
had no \vay left for getting rid of this 11lendicall t 
perseverance, but by sending for the beadle, and for- 
cibly clriving our elnbassy h of shreds and patchcE'," 
with all its nlulllping cant, froln the inhospitable door 
of Cannibal Castle,- 
" 'Vherc the gaunt mastiff, growling at the ga.te, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat." 


I think ,ve n1Ïght have found, Lcfore the rude hand 
of insolent office 'was on our 
houldcr, and the staff 
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of usurped authority brandished over our heads, that 
contenlpt of the suppliant is not the best forwarder of 
a suit, - that national disgraee is not the high-road to 
security, nluch less to po\ver and greatness. Patience, 
indeed, strongly indicates the love of peace; but lucre 
love docs not always lead to enjoyulent. It is the 
power of \V"inning that palIn \vhich insures our \vear- 
ing it. 'Tirtues have their place; and out of their 
place they hardly ùeserve the naIne, - they pass into 
the neighboring vice. The patience of fortitude and 
the endurance of pusillanÏ1nity are things very differ- 
ent, as in their principle, so in their effects. 
In truth, this Declaration, containing a narrative 
of the first transaction of the kind (and I hope it will 
be the last) in the intercourse of nations, as a C01l1- 
position, is ably dra\vn. It does credit to our official 
style. The report of the speech of the Ininister in a 
great asseln1Jly, ,vhieh I have read, is a COlnn1ent up- 
on the Declaration. 'Vithout inquiry ho\v far that 
report is exact, (inferior I believe it luay be to ",vhat 
it ,vonld represent,) yet still it reads as a n10st elo- 
quent and finished perfonuance. lIardly one galling 
circumstance of the indignities offered by the Direc- 
tory of Regicide to the supplication::; made to that 
junto in his l\Iajesty's Harne has been spared. Every 
one of the aggravations attendant on these acts of 
outrage is, with wonderful perspicuity and order, 
brought for\vard in its place, and in the 111allner 1110st 
fitted to produce its effect. They are turned to every 
point of view in which they can be seen to the best 
advantage. All the parts are so a.rranged as to point 
out their relation, and to furnish a true idea of the 
spirit of the whole transaction. 
This speech luay stand for a 1110del. Never, for 
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the trÏtunphftl decoration of any theatre, not for the 
decoration of those of .Athens and Ron1e, or even of 
this theatre of Paris, froin the elnbroideries of Ba hy- 
Ion or fron1 the loom of the Gobelills, has there been 
sent any historic tissue so truly dra,yn, so closely and 
so finely wrought, or in which the forn1s are brought 
out in the rich purple of such glowing and blushing 
colors. It puts me in Inilld of the piece of tapestry 
with ,vhich Virgil proposed to adorn the theatre he 
was to erect to .A,ugustus upon the banks of the )1in- 
cio, who now hides his head in his reeds, and leads 
his slow and melancholy windings through banks 
wasted by the barbarians of Gaul. He supposes that 
the artifice is such, that the figures of the conquered 
nations in his tapestry are made to play their part, 
and are confounded in the n1achine, - 
utque 
Purpurea intexti tollant åulæa Britanni; 


or, as Dryden translates it, sOlnewhat paraphrastical- 
ly, but not less in the spirit of the prophet than of 
the poet,- 
"'Vhere the proud theatres disclose the scene, 
'Vhich interwoven Britons seem to raise, 
. And show the triumph which their shame displays." 
It is something wonderful, that the sagacity shown 
in the Declaration and the speech (and, so far as it . 
goes, greater was neyer shown) should have failed to 
discover to the writer and to the speaker the insepa- 
rable relation between the parties to this transaction, 
and that nothing can be said to display the Ünperious 
arrogance of a base enelny ,vhich does not describe 
with equal force and equal truth the conten1ptible fig- 
ure of an abject en1bassy to that iinperious power. 
It is no less striking, that the saIne obvious re- 
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flection should Hot occur to those ge!\tlenlen who 
conducted the opposition to government. But their 
thoughts were turned another way. 'rhey seelH to 
have been so entirely occupied with the defence of 
the French Directory, so very eager in finding recriul- 
inatory precedents to justify every act of its intoler- 
able insolence, so aninlated in their accusation
 of 
Ininistry for not having at the very outset Inade 
concessions proportioned to the dignity of the great 
victorious power we had offended, that everything 
concerning the sacrifice in this business of nH tiona 1 
honor, and of the Inost fundalnental principles in thc 
policy of negotiation, seelned ,vholly to have escaped 
them. To this fatal hour, the contention in Parlia- 
ment appeared in another forln, and ,vas allinlated by 
another spirit. For three hundred years and nlore, 
we have had wars with ,vhat stood as govcrnlllent in 
France. In all that period, the language of nlinisters, 
whether of boast or of apology, was, that they had left 
nothing undonc for the assertion of the national hOll- 
or, - the opposition, whether patriotically. or factious- 
ly, contending that the ministers had been oblivious of 
the national glory, and had Inade Ï1nproper sacrifices 
of that public interest ,vhich they ,vere bound not 
only to preserve, but by all fair methods to auglnent. 
, This total change of tone on both sides of your 110use 
fornls itself no inconsiderable revolution; and I alll 
afraid it prognosticates others of still greater inlpOl'- 
tance. The Illinisters exhausted the stores of their 
eloquence in delnonstrating that they had quitted the 
safe, beaten highway of treaty bet,veen independcnt 
powers, - that, to pacify the enemy, they had nlade 
every sacrifice of the national dign ity, - and that 
they had offered to imnlolate at the saIne shrine the 
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1110st valuable of the national acquisitions. The op- 
position insif;ted that the victinls were not fat nor fair 
enough to be offered on the altars of blasl)henled Regi- 
cide; and it ,vas inferred from thence, that the sac- 
rifical n1Ïnisters, (,yho ,vere a sort of intruders in the 
worship of the new divinity,) ill 
heir schislllatical 
de\?otion, had discovered l110re of hypocrisy than zeal. 
They charged thel11 with a concealed resolution to 
persevere ill what these gentlelnen have (in perfect 
consistency, indeed, with thel11Selyes, but most irrec- 
oncilahly ,vith fact and reaf;on) called an unjust and 
il11politic war. . 
That day was, I fear, the fatal te1'111 of local patriot- 
iSlll. On that day, I fear, there ,,"'as an end of that 
narro,,", schen1e of relations called our country, with 
all its pride, its prejudices, and its partial affections. 
All the little quiet rivulets, that watered an lnlluble, 
a contracted, but not an unfruitful field, are to be 
lost in the waste expanse, and boundless, barren 
ocean of the hon1Ïcide philanthropy of France. It is 
no longer an object of terror, the aggrandizelnellt of 
a new power which teaches as a professor that phi- 
lanthropy in the chair, ,,?hilst it propagates by arl11S 
and establishes by conquest the cOlnprehensive sys- 
tel11 of universal fraternity. In .what light is all this 
viewed in a great assenlbly? The party which takes 
the lead there has no long'er any apprehensions, ex- 
cept those that arise frol11 not being adnlitted to the 
closest and most confidential connections with the 
nletropolis of that fraternity. That reigning party 
no longer touches on its favorite subject, the display 
of those horrors that must attend the existence of a 
power ,vith such dispositions and principles, seated in 
the heart of Europe. It is satisfied to find SOllle loose, 
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ambiguous expressions in its fornler declarations, 
which 111ay set it free fronl its profession
 and engage- 
Inen ts. It always speaks of peace ,vith the Regicides 
a.s a great and an undoubted bles
ing, and such a 
blessing as, if obtained, pron1Ïses, as 111uch as any 
lnullan dif'position of things can pron1Ïse, security and 
perrnanence. It holds out nothing at all definite to- 
,vards this security. It only seeks, IJY a restoration 
to SOlne of their former o,vners of sonle fragulents of 
the general wreck of Europe, to find a plausible plea 
for a present retreat froln an elnbarrassing position. 
ÅS to the future, 
hat party is content to leave it cov- 
ered in a night of the 1110St palpable obscurity. It 
never once has entered into a particle of detail of 
what our own situation, or that of other powers, 
111Ust be, under the blessings of the peace ,ve seek. 
This defect, to my po,ver, I luean to supply, - that, 
if any persons should still continue to think an at- 
ten1pt at foresight is any part of the duty of a states- 
man, I lllay contribute Iny trifle to the 111aterials of 
his speculation. 
ÅS to the other party, the 111inorÏty of to-day, possi- 
bly the Inajority of to-1110rrO'v, slnall in number, but 
full of talents and every species of energy, which, 
upon the avowed ground of being 1110re acceptable to 
France, is a candidate for the hehn of this kingclolu, 
it has never changed frolll the beginning. It has 
preserved a perennial consistency. This ,vouid be a 
never failing source of true glory, if springing froin 
just and right; but it is truly dreadful, if it be an 
ann of Styx, which springs out of the profoundest 
depths of a poÜ,oned soil. The French InaxÏ1ns ,yore 
by these gontlelnon at no tinle cOlldolllllOd. I speak 
of their language in the l11USt nloderate ternlS. Thore 
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are many ,vho think that they have gone much fur- 
ther, - that they have ahvays 1uagnifipd and extolled 
the French luaxi1l1s, - that, not in the least disgusted 
or discouraged by the 1110nstrous evils 'which have 
attended these maxims fr01u the m01uent of their 
adoption both at h01ue and abroad, they still con- 
. , 
tinue to predict that in due ti1ue they n1ust produce 
the greatest good to the poor IUlluan race. They 
obstinately persist ill stating those evils as 111atter of 
accident, as things wholly collateral to the syste1n. 
It is observed, that this party has never spoken of 
an ally of Great Britain ,vith the srnallcst degree 01 
respect or regard: on the contrary, it has generally 
111entioned the1u under opprobrious appellations, and 
ill such ter111S of contelupt or execrati01
 as never had 
been heard before, - because no such ,vould have for- 
Inerly been permitted in our public asse1nblies. The 
11l0111ent, however, that any of those allies quitted 
this obnoxious connection, the party has instantly 
passed all act of inde111nity and oblivion in their 
favor. .After this, no sort of censure on their con- 
duct, no Ï1nputation on their character. From that 
moment their pardon ,vas sealed ill a reverential and 
mysterious silence. 'Vith the gentle111en of this rni- 
nority, there is no ally, frolH one end of Europe to the 
other, ,vith ,vhom ,ve ought not to be ashallled to act. 
The ,vhole college of the states of Europe is no better 
than a gang of tyrants. With the111 all our connec- 
tions \vere broken off at once. 'Ye ought to have 
cultivated France, and France alone, froln the 1110- 
111ent of her Revolution. On that happy change, all 
our dread of that nation as a po,ver \vas to cease. 
She became in an instant dear to our affections and 
one with our interests. All other nations \ve ought 
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to lutve comn1anded not to trouble her sacred throes, 
whilf't in labor to bring into an happy birth her abun- 
dant litter of constitutions. 'Ye ought to have acted 
under her auspices, in extending her salutary influ- 
ence npon every side. Froln that Inon1ent England 
and France were become natural allies, and all the 
other states natural enclnies. The \vhole face of the 
world was changed. What was it" to us, if she ac- 
quired IIolland and the Austrian Netherlands? By 
her conquests she only enlarged the sphere of her 
beneficence, she only extended the blessings of lib- 
erty to so many l110re foolishly reluctant nations. 
What "Was it to England, if, by adding these, alnong 
the richest and most peopled countries of the \vorld, 
to her territories, she thereby left no possible link of 
con1111unication between us and any other power \vith 
whon1 \ve could act against her? On this new systen1 
of optin1isl11, it is so much the better: so 111uch the 
further are \ve rel110ved fro111 the contact ,,'ith illÜ'e- 
tious despotism. No longer a thought of a barrier 
in the Netherlands to Holland against France. .All 
that is obsolete policy. It is fit that France should 
have both Holland and the ..Austrian Netherlands too, 
as a barrier to her against the attacks of cles}Jotislu. 
She cannot multiply her securities too Hluch; aud as 
to our security, it is to be found in hers. IIad 'we 
cherished her fron1 the beginning, and felt for her 
when attacked, she, poor, good soul, \vould never 
have invaded any foreign nation, neyer llHu'dercd 
her sovereign and his faluily, never proscribed, never 
exiled, Bever iInprisoned, Be\
er heen guilty of extra- 
judicial Il1aSSaCre or of legal nuu'der. .AJl would 
haye heen a gol(lpn age, full of peaee, order, and 
libcrty, - and philo
op\y, r[lying out frolH Europe, 
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would have ,varmed and cnlightened the univcrse; 
but, unluckily, irritable philosophy, the nlost irrita- 
ble of all things, ,vas put into a passion, and pro- 
yoked into ëuubition abroad and tyranny at hOlne. 
They find aU this very natural and very justifiable. 
They choose to forget that other nations, struggling 
for freedoln, have ùeen attacked by their neighbors, 
or that their neighbors have otherwise interfered in 
their affairs. Often haye neighbors interfered in fa- 
yor of princes against their rebellious subjects, and 
often in favor of subjects against their prince. Such 
cases fill half the pages of history; yet novel' ,vere 
they used as an apology, luuch less as a justification, 
for atrocious cruelty ill princes, or for general lllas- 
sacre and confiscation on the part of revolted sub- 
jects, -never as a politic cause for suffering any 
such powers to aggrandize theillseives ,vithout lin1Ìt 
and without measure. ...1. thousand tÏ1nes have "re 
seen it asserted in public prints and palnphlets, that, 
if the nobility and priesthood of France had stayed 
at home, their property never would ha.ve been con- 
fiscated. One 'would think that none of the clergy 
had been robbed previous to their deportation, or 
that their deportation had, on their part, been a vol- 
untary act. One ,vould think that the nobility and 
gentry, and merchants and bankers, who stayed at 
hOlne, had enjoyed their property in security and 
repose. The assertors of these positions ,veIl know 
that the lot of thousands ,vho remained at home was 
far 11101'e terrible, that the most cruel imprisonlllent 
was only a harbinger of a cruel and ignon1Ìnious 
death, and that in this 1nother country of freedoIll 
there ,vere no less than three hundred thousand at 
one tilne in prison. I go no further. I instance 
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only these representations of the party, as staring 
indications of partiality to that sect to ,vhose donlin- 
ion they would have left this country nothing to op- 
pose but her own nüked force, and consequently sub- 
jected us, on every reverse of fortune, to the innni- 
nent danger of falling under those very evils, in that 
very systeln, ,vhich are attributed, not to its OW11 
nature, but to the perverseness of others. There is 
nothing .in the ,vorld so difficult as to put Inen in 
a state of judicial neutrality. A leaning there Illust 
ever be, and it is of the first ilnportance to any n.a- 
Hon to observe to ,vhat side that leaning inclines,- 
whether to our own cOlnnlullity, or to Ol1e ,vith ,vhich 
it is in a state of hostility. 
1\1en are rarely without sonle synlpathy in the 
sufferings of others; but in the Ünnlellse and diver- 
sified nlass of htunan Inisery, lvhich Inay be pitied, 
but cannot be relieved, in the gross, the nlind 111ust 
make a choice. Our sYlnpathy is ahvays 1nore for- 
cibly attracted towards the misfortunes of certain 
persons, and in certain descriptions: and this SYln- 
pathetic attraction discovers, beyond a possibility of 
Hlistake, our Inental affinities and elective affectiolls. 
It is a Hluch surer proof than the strongest declara- 
tion of a real cOllnection and of an overruling þias 
in the mind. I am told that the active synlpathies 
of this party have been chiefly, if 110t wholly, at- 
tracted to the sufferillgs of the patriarchal rebels 
who were amongst the prollluigators of the maxÏ1ns 
of the French Revolution, and \vho have suffered 
from their apt alld forward scholars some part of 
the evils which they had themselves so liberally dis- 
tributed to all the other parts of the cOffilnullity. 
SOllle of these men, flying feonl the knives which 
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they had sharpened against their country and its 
la,vs, rebelling against the very po'wers they had set 
over thel11selves by their rebellion against their sov- 
ereign, given up by tho
e very annies to who
e faith- 
ful attachn1ellt they trusted for their safety and 
support, after they had cOlnpletely debauched all 
lnilitary fidelity in its source, - some of these 1l1en, 
I say, had fallen into the hands of the head of that 
fan1Ïly the 1110st illustrious person of vthich they 
had three tin1es cruelly imprisoned, and deli\gered in 
that state of captiyity to those hands froln which 
they were able to relieve neither her, nor their own 
nearest and most venerable kindred. One of the
e 
men, connected with this country by no circun1
tance 
of birth, - not related to any distinguished fanlilies 
here, - recomluended by no service, - endeared to 
this nation by no act or even expression of kind- 
ness, - con1prehended in no league or COl111nOn 
cause, - en1hraced by no la-ws of public hospital- 
ity, - this man was the only one to be found in 
Europe, in whose favor the British nation, passing 
judglnent without hearing on its I ahnost only ally, 
was to force (and that not by soothing interposition, 
but ,vith every reproach for inlnunanity, cruelty, and 
breach of the laws-of war) fro1l1 prison. "\Ye ,vere to 
release hin1 fron1 that prison ont of which, in abu
e 
of the lenity of governl11ent anlÏdst its rigor, and in 
violation of at least an understood parole. he had 
atten1pted an escape, - an . escape excusaLle. if you. 
will, but naturally productive of strict and vip:ilant 
confineluent. The earnestness of gentlen1c>n to free 
this person was the more extraordinary because there 
was full as little in hÏ1n to rai:--e aùn1Ìration, frol11 
any eminent qualities he possessed, as there .wns to 
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excite an interest, fron1 any that were an1iable. A 
person not only of no real ciyil or literary talents, 
but of no specious appearance of either,- and in 
his lnilitary profesf'ion not luarkcd as a leader in 
anyone act of able or 
uccef'sful enterprise, unless 
his leading on (or his following) the allied al'lny of 
Alnazonian and 111ale cannibal Parisians to 'T ersailles, 
on the falnous 5th of October, 1789, is to l11ake his 
glory. Any other exploit of his, as a general, I 
never heard of. But the trÏtllnph of general frater- 
nity was but the nlore signalized by the total "Tant 
of particular claims in that case, - and by postponing 
all such claims in a case where they really existed, 
w'here they stood elnbossed, and in a 111anner forced 
thelnselves on the vie,v of common, shortsighted be- 
nevolence. Whilst, for its Ìlnprovelnent, the lnunan- 
ity of these gentlelnen ,vas thus on its trayels, and 
had got as far off as Ohniitz, they never thought of 
a place and a person much nearer to theIn, or of 
11loving an instruction to Lord 
Iahnesbury in fa- 
vor of their own suffering countrynlan, Sir Sydney 
8n1Ìth. 
This officer, having attelnpted, ,vith great gallan- 
try, to cut out a vessel fron1 one of the eneIny's har- 
bors, was taken after an obstinate resistance, - such 
as obtained hinl the lnarked respect of those who 
were ,vitnesses of his valor, and knew the circuln- 
stances in which it was displayed. Upon his arri- 
val at Paris, he was instantly thrown into Pl'ison, 
where the nature of his situation ,vill hest be Ull- 
derstood by knowing that alnongst its mitigations 
was the rerlni
sion to walk occasionally in the court 
and to enjoy the privilege of shaving hilllseif. On 
the old system of feelings and principles, his suffer- 
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ings n1Ïght have becn entitled to consideration, and, 
even in a cOlllparison with those of Citizen La Fay- 
ette, to a priority in the order of cOlllpassion. If 
the n1Ïnisters had neglected to take any steps in his 
favor, a declaration of the sense of the Ilouse of 
COl111110ns ,yould have stÏ1nulated them to their duty. 
If they had caused a representation to he Blade, such 
a proceeding would have added force to it. If re- 
prisal should he thought advisable, the address of 
the House ,vonld have given an additional sanction 
to a Ineasure which would hayc been, indeed, justifi- 
able ,vithuut any other sanction than its o,vn reason. 
But no. Nothing at all like it. In fact, the Inerit of' 
Sir Sydney Sn1Ïth, and his claim on British compas-. 
sion, "as of a kind altogether different frol11 that which 
interested so deeply the authors of the motion in fa- 
vor of Citizen La Fayette. In my hUIIlbie opinion, 
Captain Sir Sydney Sn1Ïth has another sort of Inerit 
"ith the British nation, and sOInething of a higher 
claiIn on British lUllnanity, than Citizen La Fayette. 
Faithful, zealous, and ardent in the service of his king 
and country, - full of spirit, - full of resources,- 
going out of the beaten road, but going right, because 
his unconUl1on enterprise ,vas not conducted by a vul- 
gar judgrnent, - in his profession Sir Sydney Sn1Ïth 
n1ight be considered as a distinguished person, if any 
person could ,veIl be distinguished in a service in 
which scarce a coml11ander can be nalned ,vithout 
putting you in mind of some action of intrepidity, 
skill, and vigilance that has given them a fair title to 
contend with any 111en and in any age. But I ,vill say 
nothing farther of the nlerits of Sir Sydney 8mith: 
the lllortal animosity of the Regicide eneIny super- 
sedes all other panegyric. Their hatred is a judglnent 
VOL. v. 26 
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in his favor without appeal. At present he is lodged 
in the tower of the "relpple, the last prison of Louis 
the Sixteenth, and the la
t but one of 
Iarie Antoi- 
nette of .Anstria, - the prison of Louis tho 
even- 
teenth, - the pl'i
on of Elizabeth of Dourbon. Thore 
he lies, unpitied Ly the grand philanthropy, to lllCdi- 
tate upon the fate of tho
e who are faithful to their 
king and country. "\Vhilst thi
 prisoner, secluded from 
interconrse, ,vas indulging in these cheering reflec- 
tion
, he ulight possibly have had the further consola- 
tion of learning (by lneans of the insolent exultation 
of his guards) that there ,vas an Euglish filnbassador 
at Paris; he nlight have had the proud c0111fort of 
hearing that this anlhassador had the honor of pass- 
ing his 1110rnings in respcctful attendance at the of- 
fice of a Reo'icide } Jettifo(',,,or'r and that in the even- 
ð r-;-
 , 
iug he relaxed in the alllll
:enlellts of the opera, and 
in the spectacle of an audience totally new, - an au- 
dience in ,vhich he had the pleasure of seeing about 
hÏ1n not a single face that he could fornlerly have 
kno,vn in Paris, but, in the place of that conlpany, 
one indeed III ore than equal to it in di
play of gayety, 
splendor, and luxury, - a set of abandoned wretches, 
squandering in insolent riot the spoil::; of their bleed- 
ing country: a subject of profound reflection both to 
the prisoner and to the anlbassador. 
vYhether all the l11atter upon ,vhich I have ground- 
ed my opinion of this last party be fully authenti- 
cated or not 11lUst be left to those who have had the 
opportunity of a nearer v.iew of its conduct, and who 
have been more attentive in their perusal of the ,vrit- 
ings which have appeared in its favor. But for 11lY 
_ part, I have never heard the gross facts on ,vhich I 
ground my idea of their luarked partiality to the 
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reigning tyranny in France in any part denied. I 
am not surprised at all this. Opinions, as they SOI11e- 
tilnes follow, so they frequently guide alid direct the 
affections; aud l11en may becon1e more attached to 
the country of their principles than to the country of 
their birth. What I have stated here is only to lnark 
the spirit which seems to me, though in SOn1è'\ hat 
different ways, to actuate our great party-leaders, 
and to trace this first pattern of a negotiation to its 
true source. 
Such is the present state of our public councils. 
Well might I be ashal11ed of ,vhat seems to be a cen- 
sure of two great factions, with the two 1110st elo- 
quent n1en which this country ever saw at the head 
of then1, if I had found that either of then1 could 
support their conduct by any exan1ple in the history 
of their country. I should very Inuch prefer their 
judgn1ent to Iny own, if I ,yere not obliged, by an 
infinitely overbalancing weight of authority, to pre- 
fer the collected wisdon1 of ages to the abilities of 
any two men living. - I return to the Declaration, 
with which the history of the abortion of a treaty 
with the Regicides is closed. 
Â..fter such an elaborate display had been made of 
the injustice and insolence of an enel11Y ,vllo seems 
to have been irritated by everyone of the lneans 
which had been comillonly used with effect to soothe 
the rage of inten1perate power, the natural result 
would be, that the scabbard in ,vhich ,ye in vain 
attelnpted to plunge our sword should Ilaye been 
thro\vn away ''lith scorn. It ,vould have been nat- 
ural, that, rising in the fulness of their n1ight, insult- 
ed majesty" despised dignity, violated justice, rejected 
supplication, patience goaded into fury, would have 
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poured out a11 the length of the reins upon all the 
wrath which they had so long restrained. It Illight 
have been expected, that, ennllous of the glory of the 
youthful hero * in alliance ,vith hilll, touched by the 
exalllple of ,vhat one man well forllled and ,ven 
placed may do in the most desperate state of af- 
fairs, convinced there is a courage of the cahinet 
full as po,verful and far less vulgar than that of 
tllC field, our Ininister would have changed the 'whole 
line of that unprosperous prudence \vhich hitherto 
had produced all tho effects of the blindest telner- 
ity. If he found his situation full of danger, (and 
I do not deny that it is perilous in the extrelIle,) 
he 111USt feel that it is also full of glory, and that 
he is placed on a stage than which no muse of fire 
that had ascended the highest heaven of invention 
could imagine anything l110re awful and august. It 
was hoped that in this swelling scene in which he 
moved, .with some of the first potentates of Europe 
for his fellow-actors, and with so many of the rest for 
the anxious spectators of a part which, as he plays 
it, detern1ines forever their destiny and his own, like 
Ulysses in the unravelling point of the epic story, 
he ,vould have thrown off his patience and his rags 
together, and, stripped of unworthy disguises, he 
would 11ave stood forth in the forn1 and in the at- 
titude of an hero. On that day it was thought he 
would have assulued the port of J\Iars; that he would 
bid to be brought forth from their hideous kennel 
(where his scrupulous tonderness had too long in1- 
mured them) those ilupatient dogs of ,val' whose 
fierce regards affright even the lllinister of ven- 
geance that feeds then1; that he would let them 
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loose, in famine, fever, plagues, and death, upon a 
guilty- race, to whose franle, and to all 'whose habit
 
order, peace, religion, and virtue are alien and ab- 
horrent. It was expected that he ,vonld at last have 
thought of active and effectual ,val'; that he would 
no longer anluse the Briti
h lion in the chase of lllÏce 
and rats; that he would no longer eUlploy the ,,
hole 
naval power of Great Britain, once the terror of the 
world, to prey upon the miserable renlains of a ped- 
dling connnerce, which the enenlY did not regard, 
and frOlH which none could profit. It was expect- 
ed that he ,vould have reasserted the justice of his 
cause; that he would have reanÏ1nated whatever re- 
lnained to hinl of his allies, and endea\ored to re- 
cover those whom their fears had led astray; that 
he would have rekindled the martial ardor of his 
citizens; that he ,vould have held out to thenl the 
exau1ple of their ancestry, the assertor of Europe, 
and the scourge of French aInbition; that he would 
have relnillded them of a posterity, w.hich, if this 
nefarious robbery, under the fraudulent nanIe and 
false color of a governnlent, should in full power 
be seated in the heart of Europe, 111ust fore\er be 
consigned to vice, ilnpiety, barbarisln, and the 1110St 
ignon1Ïnious slavery of body and Inind. In so holy 
a cause it "was presumed that he would (as in the 
beginning of the war he did) have opened all the 
telnples, and with prayer, ,vith fasting, and with sup- 
plication, (better directed than to the grinl )Ioloch 
of Regicide in France,) have called upon us to raise 
that unitetl cry ,vhich has so often storrned heaven, 
and ,vith a pious violence forced down blessings upon 
a repentant people. It "
as hoped, that, "hen he had 
invoked upon his endeavors the favorable regard of 
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the Protector of the lnllnan race, it ,yould be seen 
that his menaces to the eHerny and his prayers to the 
Ahnighty were not followed, but accolllpanied, with 
correspondent action. It was hoped that his shrill- 
ing tl'tunvet should be heard, not to announce a 
show, but to sound a charge. 
Such a conclusion to such a declaration and such 
a speech ,vould have been a thing of course,- s(! 
lunch a thing of COUl'se, that I will be bold to say, 
if in any ancient history, the I
onlan for instance, 
(supposing that in ROlne the lnattel' of such a de- 
tail could have been furnished,) a consul had gone 
through such a long train of proceeding::;, and that 
there ,vas a chasm ill the manuscripts by ,vhich ,ve 
had lost the conclusion of the speech and the subse- 
quent part of the narrative, all critics would agree 
that a Freillshell1Ïus would have been thought to 
have Inanaged the supplernen tary business of a con- 
tinuator 1110st unskilfully, and to have supplied the 
hiatus 1110St Î1uprobably, if he had not filled up the 
gaping space in a 1uanner sOI11ewhat similar (though 
better executed) to what I have Îlnagined. But too 
often different is rational conjecture fronl nlelancholy 
fact. This exordiurn, as contrary to all the rules of 
rhetoric as to those more essential rules of policy 
which our situation would dictate, is iutended as a 
prelude to a deadening and disheartening proposi- 
tion; as if all that a minister had to fear in a ,val' of 
his own conducting was, that the people should pur- 
sue it with too ardent a zeal. Such a tone as I 
guessed the minister would have taken, I ain very 
sure, is the true, unsuuorned, unsophisticated lan- 
guage of genuine, natural feeling, under the Sluart of 
patience exhausted and abused. Such a conduct as 
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the facts stated in the Declaration gave room to ex- 
pect is that \yhich true \visdoln \vould have dictat- 
ed under the Ünpres
ion of those genuine feelings. 
Ne,er was there a jar or discord bet\veen genuine 
selltin1ent and sound policy. Sever, no, never, did 
Nature say one thing and 'Yisdonl say another. ::\01' 
are sentÏ1nents of elevation in then1selves turgid and 
unnatural. Nature is never In ore truly herself than 
.in her grandest forn1s. The ..tpollo of Belvedere (if 
the universal robber has yet left hÏ1n at Belyedere) 
is as much in :K ature as any figure froin the pencil 
of Relnbrandt or any clown in the rustic revels of 
Téniers. Indeed, it is when a great nation is in great 
difficulties that minds must exalt themselves to the 
occasion, or all is lost. Strong passion under the 
direction of a feeble reason feeds a lo,v fever, which 
serves only to destroy the body that entertains it. 
But \ehelllellt passion does not always indicate an 
infinn judglllellt. It often acconlpanies, and actu- 
ates, and is even auxiliary to a powerful understand- 
ing; and when they both conspire and act harmoni- 
ously, their force is great to destroy disorder within 
and to repel injury from abroad. If ever there was 
a tin1e that calls on us for no vulgar conce}Jtion of 
things, and for exertions in no vulgar strain, it is the 
a\vful hour that Providence has no,v appointed to this 
nation. E\?ery little measure is a great error, and 
every great error "ill bring on no slnall ruin. Noth- 
ing can be directed above the mark that we ll1ust aim 
at: everything below it is absolutely thrown 3.,vay. 
Except ,vith the addition of the unheard-of insult 
offered to our ambassador by his rude expulsion, we 
are never to forget that the point on which the nego- 
tiation with De la Croix broke off was exactl ,. that 
01 
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which had stifled in its cradle the ncgotiation ,ve had 
attell1pted ,vith Barthélemy. Each of these transac- 
tions concluded with a nlanifesto upon our part; hut 
the last of our manifestoes very Inaterially differed 
from the first. The first Declaration stated, that 
"nothing was lift but to prosecute a war equall!J Just 
and necessary." In the second the justice and neees- 
sity of the ,val' is dropped: the sentence irnporting 
that nothing was left but the prosecution of such a 
,val" disappears also. Instead of this resolution to 
prosecute the war, wc sink into a ,vhinillg lamen- 
tation on the abrupt terlnination of the treaty. "\"\T c 
have nothing left but the last resource of felnale 
weakness, of helpless infancy, of doting decrcpitude, 
- wailing and lanlentation. vVe cannot even utter 
a sentinlent of vigor; -" his l\Iajesty has only to 
laulent." J.\. poor possession, to be left to a great 
monarch! l\fark the effect produced on our eOUJl- 
cils by continued insolence and inveterate hostility. 
We grow Inore 111alleable under their hlo,vs. In rev- 
erential silence we smother the causc and origin of 
the ,val'. On that fundaulclltal artiele of faith we 
leave everyone to abound in his own sense. In the 
minister's speech, glossing on the Declaration, it is 
indeed Inentioncd, but very feeLly. The lines arc 
so faintly drawn as hardly to he traced. -.They only 
make a part of our consolation in the circulnstallccs 
which ,ve so dolefully lanlCllt. 'Ve rest our 1nel'- 
its on the Inllnility, the earnestness of solicitation, 
and the perfect good faith of those sublnissiollS whieh 
have been used to persuade our Regicide cnenlÏcs 
to grant us some sort of peace. Not a word is said 
which might not have been full as well said, and 
nluch better too, if the British nation had appearou 
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in the Silllplc character of a penitent convinced of 
his errors and offences, and offering, by penances, by 
pilgrhnages, and by all the u10dcs of expiation ever 
devised hy anxious, restless guilt, to make all the 
atone1nent in his Iniserable po,ver. 
The Declaration ends, as I have before quoted it, 
with a solc111n voluntary pledge, the most .full and 
the 1110st solenln that ever was given, of our resolu- 
tion (if so it Inay be called) to enter again into the 
very F:ame course. It requires nothing more of the 
Regicides than to furnish S0111e sort of excuse, SaIne 
sort of colorable pretext, for our renewing the suppli- 
cations of innocence at the feet of guilt. It leaves 
the 1110111Cl11 of negotiation, a n10st inlportant 1110n1ent, 
to the choice of the cnelny. He is to regulate it ac- 
cording to the convenience of his affairs. He is to 
bring it forward at that tillle ,vhen it 11lay best serve 
to establish his authority at honle and to extend his 
po,yer abroad. .A dangerous assurance for this na- 
tion to giye, whether it is broken or "Thether it is 
kept. ,As all treaty was broken off, and broken off in 
the Inanner ,ve have seen, the field of future conduct 
ought to be reserved free and unincun1bered to our 
future discretion. As to the sort of condition pre- 
fixed to the pledge, nan1ely, "that the enen1Y should 
be di
posed to enter into the work of general pacifi- 
cation with the spirit of reconciliation and equity," 
this phra
eology cannot possibly be considered other- 
wise than as so many words thro,vn in to fill the sen- 
tence and to round it to the ear. 1\T e prefixed the 
same plausible conditions to any renewal of the ne- 
gotiation, in our Inanifesto on the rejection of our 
proposals at Rasle. "\Ve did not consider those con- 
ditions as binding. We opened a much more serious 
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negotiation ,vithout any sort of regard to then1; and 
there is no ne"T negotiation ,vhich we can possibly 
open upon fewer indications of conciliation and equity 
than were to be discovered when we entered into our 
last at Paris. Any of the slightest pretences, any 
of the 1110st loo
e, fOrInal, equivocating expressions, 
,vould justify us, under the peroration of this piece, 
in again sending the last or son1e other Lord )Iahues- 
bury to Paris. 
I hope I 11lisllnderstand this pledge, - or that we 
shall show no Hlore regard to it than ,ve have done to 
all the faith that we have plighted to vigor and reso- 
lution in our forn1er Declaration. If I all1 to under- 
stand the conclusion of the Declaration to be .what 
unfortunately it seems to me, we make an engage- 
n1ent ,vith the enel11Y, without any correspondent 
engageinent on his side. 'Ve seem to have cut our- 
selves off froin any benefit which an interlnediate 
state of things Inight furnish to enable us totally to 
overturn that pow"er, so little connected \vith Illodera- 
tion and justice. By holding out no hope, either to 
the justly discontented in France, or to allY foreign 
po,ver, and leaving the reconunencelnellt of all treaty 
to this identical junto of assassins, we do in effect 
assure and guaranty to thel11 the full possession of 
the rich fruits of their confiscations, of their nllIl'ders 
of men, women, and children, and of all the multi- 
plied, endless, nal11eless iniquities by which they 
have obtained their power. We guaranty to thPIll 
the possession of a country, such and so situated 
as France, lound, entire, in1mensely perhaps aug- 
mented. 
" "\Vell," some will say, " in this case we have only 
submitted to the nature of things." The nature of 
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things is, I adn1it, a sturdy adversary. This might 
be alleged as a plea for our attclnpt at a treaty. But 
what plea of that kind can be alleged, 
fter the treaty 
was dead and gone, in favor of this postlnunous Dec- 
laration? X 0 necessity has driven us to that pledge. 
It is without a cOllnterpart even in expectation. And 
,vhat can be stated to obviate the evil which that soli- 
tary engagement 111USt produce on the understandings 
or the fears of n1en? I ask, what have the Regicides 
promised you in return, in case you should sho,v,vhat 
they ,vould call dispositions to conciliation and equity, 
,,-hilst you are giving that pledge froll1 the throne, 
and engaging Parlian1ent to counter-secure it? It is 
an awful consideration. It was on the very day of 
the date of this ,vonderful pledge,* in which we as- 
sUIned the Directorial governn1ellt as lawful, and in 
,vhich we engaged ourselves to treat ,vith then1 ,vhen- 
ever they pleased, - it was on that very day the Regi- 
cide fleet was weighing anchor fronl one of your 
harbors, where it had remained four days in perfect 
quiet. These harbors of the Britis-h dominions are 
the ports of France. They are of no use but to pro- 
tect an eneiny froin your best allies, the stornlS of 
heaven and his own rashness. Had the West of 
Ireland been an unportuous coast, the French naval 
power .would have been undone. The enenlY uses 
the moment for hostility, without the least regard to 
your future dispositions of equity and conciliation. 
They go out of 'what ,vere once your harbors, and 
they return to then1 at their pleasure. Eleven days 
they had the full use of Bantry Bay, and at length 
their fleet returns fronl their harbor of Bantry to 
their harbor of Brest. 'Yhilst you are invoking the 
· Dec. 27, 1796. 
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propitious spirit of Regicide equity and conciliation, 
they answer you with an attack. They turn out 
the pacific bearer of your "ho\v do you dos," Lord 

Ialn1esLury; and they return your visit, and their 
"thanks for your obliging inquiries," by their old 
practised assassin, Hoche. They C0111e to attack- 
,vhat? A. to\vn, a fort, a naval station? They come 
to attack your king, your Constitution, and the very 
being of that Parlialnent \vhich was holding out to 
theln these pledges, together \vith the entirencss of 
the empire, the laws, liberties, and properties of all 
the people. We kno,v that they lueditated the very 
saIne invasion, and for the very saIne purposes, upon 
this kingdom, and, had the coast been as opportune, 
would have effected it. 
Whilst you are in vain torturing your in yen tion to 
assure theln of your sincerity and good faith, they 
have left no doubt concerning their good faith aud 
their sincerity towards those to \VhOlll they have en- 
gaged their honor. To their po\ver they have been 
true to the only'pledge they have ever yet gi,
en to 
you, or to any of yours: I 111ean the sole111n engage- 
lllent which they entered into \vith the deputation 
of traitors who appeared at their bar, froin England 
and fron1 Ireland, in 1792. They have been true 
and faithful to the engageinent which they had lnade 
more largely, - that is, their engagelnent to give 
effectual aid to insurrection aud treason, wherever 
they might appear in the \vorld. 'Ve have seen the 
British Declaration. This is the counter Declaration 
of the Directory. This is the reciprocal pledge which 
Regicide an1Ïty gives to the conciliatory pledges of 
kings. TIut, thank God, such pledges canllot exif't 
single. They have 110 counterpart; alld if they had, 
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the encn1Y's conduct cancels such declarations,- 
and, I trust, along ,,
ith theIn, cancels everything of 
ll1ischief and dishonor that they contain. 
There is one thing in this business which appears 
to be ,yItolly unaccountable, or accountable on a sup- 
position I dare not entertain for a n10nlent. I can- 
not help asking, Why all this pains to clear the 
Briti
h nation of alnbition, perfidy, and the insatiate 
thirst of "
ar? At what period of time was it that 
our country has deserved that load of infanlY of 
,,-hich nothing but preternatural luuniliation in lan- 
guage and conduct can serve to clear us? If we 
have de
erved this kind of evil falne froln anything 
we have done in a state of prosperity, I an1 sure that 
it is not an abject conduct in adversity that can clear 
our reputation. "ell is it known that alnbition can 
creep as well as soar. The pride of no person in a 
flourishing condition is nlore justly to be dreaded 
than that of him who is mean and cringing under a 
doubtful and unprosperous fortune. But it seen1S it 
was thought necessary to give son1e out-of-the-way 
proofs of our sincerity, as ,veIl as of our freedom 
fron1 alnbitio11. Is, then, fraud and falsehood becoine 
the distinctive character of Englishn1en? Whene\er 
your enel11Y chooses to accuse you of perfidy and ill 
faith, will you put it into his power to throw you in- 
to the purgatory of self-hun1iliation? Is his charge 
equal to the finding of the grand jury of Europe, and 
sufficient to put you upon your trial? But on that 
trial I will defend the English 111inistry. I aln sorry 
that on sonle points I have, 011 the principles I have 
always opposed, so good a defence to n1ake. They 
were not the first to begin the war. They did not 
excite the general confederacy in Europe, which was 
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so properly fonned on the alarIl1 given by the Jaco- 
binisln of France. They did not begin ,vith an hos- 
tile aggression on the Regicides, or any of their allies. 
These parricides of their own country, disciplining 
themselves for foreign by dOll1c
tic yiolence, "'"ere 
the first to attack a power that ,vas our ally by na- 
ture, by habit, and by the sanction of multiplied 
treaties. Is it not true that they \vere the first to 
declare war upon this kingdoll1? Is every word in 
the declaration from Downing Street concerning their 
conduct, aud concerning ours and that of our allies, 
so obviously false that it is necessary to give son1e 
lle,v-invented proofs of our good faith in order to ex- 
punge the memory of all this perfidy? 
'Ve know that over-laboring a point of this kind 
hås the direct contrary effect fr0111 what we ,vish. 
"\Ve kllO\V that there is a legal presumption against 
men, quando se nimis pu'rgitant; and if a charge of 
ambition is not refuted by an affected hUll1ility, cer- 
tainly the character of fraud and perfidy is still 
less to be washed a,vay by indications of Ineanuess. 
Fraud and prevarication are servile vices. They 
sometimes gro,v out of the necessities, always out 
of the habits, of slavish and degenerate spirits; and 
on the theatre of the world, it is not by assuming the 
Inask of a Davus or a Geta that an actor will obtain 
credit for manly simplicity and a liberal openness of 
proceeding. It is an erect 
ountenance, it is a firtn 
adherence to principle, it is a power of resisting false 
shanle and frivolous fear, that assert our good faith 
and honor, and assure to us the confidence of man 
kind. Therefore all these negotiations, and aU the 
declarations with \vhich they were preceded and fol. 
lowed, can only serve to raise presulnptions against 
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that good faith and puhlic integTity the fall1e of which 
to preserve inviolate is so llluch the interest and duty 
of every nation. 
The pledge is an engageinellt "to all Europe." 
This is the 1110re extraordinary, because it is a pledge 
which no power in Europe, .WhOll1 I have yet heard 
of, has thought proper to require at our hands. I 
anI not in the secrets of office, and therefore I Inay 
be excused for proceeding upon probabilities and ex- 
terior indications. I have surveyed all Europe froIH 
the east to the west, frolll the north to the south, in 
search of this call upon us to purge ourselv'es of," sub- 
tle duplicity and a Punic f'tyle" in our proceedings. 
I have not heard that his Excellency the Ottonlan 
ambassador has expressed his doubts of the British 
sincerity in our negotiation ,vith the 1110st unchristian 
republic lately set up at our door. ,Yhat synlpathy 
in that quarter may have introduced a renlonstrance 
upon the want of faith in this nation I cannot posi- 
tively say. If it exists, it is in Turkish or A.rabic, 
and pos
ibly is not yet translated. But none of the na- 
tions ,,
hich cOlnpose the old Christian ,,"'orld haye I 
yet heard as calling upon us for those judicial purga- 
tions and ordeals, by fire and water, ,vhich we ha,e 
chosen to go through; - for the other great proof, by 
battle, we SeeIl1 to decline. 
For ,vhose use, eutertainll1ent, or instruction are 
all those oyerstrained and overlabored proceeding:5 in 
council, ill negotiation, and in speeches in Parliall1ent 
intended? 'Yhat royal cabinet is to be enriched with 
these high-finished pictures of the arrogance of the 
s,vorn enemies of kings and the nleek patience of a 
British adll1inistration? In ,\
hat heart is it intendeù 
to kindle pity towards our nnIltiplied nlortificatiolls 
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and disgraces? At best it is superfluous. 'Yhat na- 

ion is ullacquainteJ ,vith the haughty ùi
position of 
the conunon enelny of 311nations? It has heen 1nore 
than seen, it has been felt, - not only by those ,vho 
have been the victin1s of their Ï1npcrious rapacity, 
but, in a degree, by those very po\vers ,,-110 have con- 
sented to establish this robbery, that they 1night be 
able to copy it, and with Ï1npunity to luake new usur- 
pations of their own. 
The I(ing of Prussia has hypothecated in trust to 
the Regicides his rich and fertile territories on the 
Rhine, as a pledge of his zeal and affection to the 
cause of liberty and equality. He has seen the1n 
robbed ,vith unbounded liberty and with the 1nost lev- 
elling equality. The woods are wasted, the country 
is ravaged, property is confiscated, and the people are 
put to þear a double yoke, in the exactions of a tyran- 
nical goVerlllnent and in the contributions of an hos- 
tile irruption. Is it to satisfy the Court of Berlin 
that the Court of London is to give the salne sort of 
pledge of its sincerity and good faith to the French 
Directory? It is not that heart full of sensibility, it 
is not Lucchesini, the nlinister of his Prussian 1\Iajes- 
ty, the late ally of England, and the present ally of 
its enen1Y, \vho has delnanded this pledge of our sin- 
cerity, as the price of the renewal of the long lease 
of his sincere friendship to this kingdon1. 
It is not to our enen1Y, the llO\V faithful ally of 
Regicide, late the faithful ally of Great Britain, the 
Catholic king, that ,ve address our doleful lanlOllÍa- 
tion: it is not to the P'rince of Peace, whose declara- 
tion of war was one of the first auspicious orl1ellS of 
general tranquillity, which our dove-like urnbassador, 
wi th the olive-branch in his beak, ,vas saluted with at 
his entrance into the ark of clean birds at Paris. 
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Surely it is not to the Tetrarch of Sardinia, now 
the faithful ally of a power who has seized upon all 
his fortresses and confi
cated the oldest don1Ïnions of 
his house, - it is not to this once po\verful, once re- 
spected, and once cherished ally of Great Britain, that 
\,e 111can to prove the sincerity of the peace which we 
offered. to Inake at his expense. Or is it to hiln we 
are to prove the arrogance of the power who, under 
the n
llne of frienù, oppresses him, and the poor re- 
Inains of his subjects, with all the ferocity of the most 
cruel ene1ny? 
It is not to Holland, under the name of an ally, 
laid under a perlnanent military contribution, filled 
with their double garrison of barbarous J acobin troops.. 
and ten tilnes nlore barbarous J acobin clubs and as-, 
selnblies, that ,ve find ourselves obliged to give this 
pledge. 
Is it to Genoa that we Inake this kind pro1nise,- 
a state \vhich the Regicides were to defend in a favor- 
able neutrality, but whose neutrality has been, by the 
gentle influence of Jacobin authority, forced into the 
tramlnels of an alliance, -.... whose alliance has been 
secured by the adlnission of French garrisons, - and 
whose peace has been forever ratified by a forced dec-- 
laration of war against ourselves? . 
It is not the Grand Duke of Tuscany who claims. 
this declaration, - not the Grand Duke, who for his 
early sincerity, for his love of peace, and for his en- 
tire confidence in the alnity of the assassins of his 
house, has been c01l1plitnented in the British Parlia- 
n1ent with the name of " the 
()isest sovereign in Eu- 
rope": it is not this pacific SoloIIlon, or his philo-- 
sophic, cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by English and. 
by French, whose wisdom and philosophy bet,veen 
VOL.V. 27 
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them have placed Leghorn in the hands of tIle elJ.cmy 
of the Austrian fall1Ïly, aud driven the only profita- 
I 
ble COllllnerCe of Tuscany froln its only port: it is 
not this sovereign, a far 1110re able statesIl1an than 
any of the )Iedici ill whose chair he sits, it is not the 
philosopher Carletti, Inore ably speculative than Gal- 
ileo, lUùl'C profoundly politic than 
Iachiaycl, that 
call upon us so loudly to give the saIne happy proofs 
of the san1e good faith to the republic always the 
saIne, always one and indivisible. 
It is not 'T euice, \vhose principal cities the enemy 
has appropriated to hil11self, and scornfully ùesired 
the state to iuden1nify itself fro1l1 the Ernperor, that 
we .wish to convince of the pride aud the despotism of 
an eUCJl1Y who loads us with his scoff." and buffets. 
It is not for his IIoliness ,ve intellù this consolato- 
ry declaration of our own weakness, and of the tyran- 
nous telnper of his gl'anù encl11Y, That prince has 
known both the one and the other fro In the begin- 
ning. The artists of the French Revolution had giv- 
en their very first essays and sketches of robbery and 
desolation against his territories, in a far Inore cruel 
"murdering piece" than had ever entered into the 
imagination of painter or poet. 'Vithout cerelnony 
they tore from his cherishing arrns the possessions 
which he held for five hundred years, undisturbed by 
all the all1bitioll of all the alnbitious l110narchs ,vho 
during that period have reigned in France. Is it to 
hjlll
 in whose wrong we have in our late negotiation 
ceded his no,v unhappy countries near the Rhone, 
lately amongst the 11l0st flourishing (perhaps the 
most flourishing for their extent) of all the countries 
upon earth, that we are to pro\Te the sincerity of our 
resolution to Inake peace with the Republic of Bar- 
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barislll? That venerable potentate and pontiff is . 
sunk deep into the vale of years; he is half di5al'lued 
by hi
 peaceful chai:'acter; his dOlninions are 1n01'e 
than half di5armed by a peace of t,vo hundred years, 
defended as they were, not by force, but hy reyer- 
ence: yet, in all these straits, we see hÜn display, 
anlidst the recent ruins and the new defacenlell ts of 
his plundered capital, along w'ith the nlild and deco- 
rated piety of the nlodern, all the spirit and lllag- 
llanÜnity of ancient Ronle. Does he, \vho, though 
hinlself unable to defend them, nobly refused to re- 
ceive pecuniary cOlIlpensations for the protection he 
owed to his people of Å vignon, Carpentras, and the 
Venaissin, - does he want proofs of our good disposi- 
tion to deliver oyer that people, without any security 
for them, or any conlpensation to their sovereign, to 
this cruel enemy? Does he ,vant to be satisfied of 
the sincerity of our lnulliliation to France, ,vho has 
seen his free, fertile, and happy city and state of 
Bologna, the cradle of regenerated la,v, the seat of 
sciences and of arts, so hideously Inetalnorphoscd, 
whilst he was crying to Great BritDin for aid, and 
offering to purchase that aid at any price? Is it 
hiln, who f;ees that chosen spot of plenty and delight 
converted into a J acobin ferocious rcpnLlic, depend- 
ent on the hOlnicides of France, - is it hÜll, who, 
froln the luiracles of his beneficent industry, has done 
a work w'hich defied the power of the Ronl
ul em- 
perors, thongh with an enthralled world to lahul' for 
theIn, - is it hiln, ,vho has drained and cultivated the 
Pontine l\Iarshes, that ,ve are to satisfy of our cordial 
spirit of conciliation with those ,vho, in their equity, 
are restoring Holland again to the seas, whose luax- 
i1l1S poison lnore than the exhalations of the most 
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deadly fens, and ,vho tnrn all the fertilities of Nature 
and of Art into au ho,yling desert? Is it to hin1 that 
we are to den10n
trate the good faith of our SUlHllis- 
sions to the Cannibal Republic, - to hiln, ,vho is C0111- 
nlanded to deliver up into their hands 1-1ncoua and 
Ciyita ,recchia, seats of C0l111nerCe raised by the wise 
and liberal labors and expenses of the present and late 
pontiffs, ports not l110re belonging to the Eccle
iastical 
State than to the C0111111e1'ce of Great Britain, thus 
,vresting from his hands the po,ver of the keys of the 
centre of Italy, as before they had taken possession of 
the keys of the northern part fron1 the hands of the 
unhappy ICing of Sardinia, the natural ally of Eng- 
land? Is it to hhn ,ye are to prove Ollr good faith in 
the peace ,vhich we are soliciting to receive frol11 the 
hands of his and our robbers, the enelnies of all arts, 
all sciences, all ciyilizatioll, and all C01111ne1'ce ? 
Is it to the Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
publics, ,vhich have been forced to bow under the 
galling yoke of French liberty, that we address all 
these pledges of our sincerity and love of peace ,vith 
their unnatural parents? 
.A.re we hy this Declaration to satisfy the King of 
Naples, whonl ,ve have left to struggle as he can, 
after our abdication of Corsica, and the flight of the 
whole naval force of England out of the ,vhole cir- 
cuit of the l\lediterranean, abandoning our allies, 
our COl11111erce, and the honor of a 'nation once the 
protectress of all other nations, because strengthened 
by the independence and enriched by the conl1nerce 
of then1 all? By the express provisions of a recent 
treaty, we had engaged ,vith the King of Naples to 
keep a naval force in the 
Iediterralleall. But, good 
God! was a treaty at all necessa.ry for thi
'
 The 
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unifornl policy of this kingdonl as a statc. ana emi- 
nently sc as a comulercial state, ha
 at all tilnes 10d 
us to keep a powerful 
quadron and a conll11oùious 
llayal station in that central sea, \d1Ïch border
 upon 
and \vhich connects a far greater nUlllbcr and yari- 
ety of state
, European, ....-\
iatic, and ....\.Jriean, than 
any other. 'Yithout such a nayal force, Fralle
 
111Ust become despotic n1Ì
tress of that sea, and of 
all the countries ,,
hose shore
 it washe
. Our COIH- 
Inerce Blust heCOl1le yassal to her and dependent on 
her will. Since \ve are conle no lungeI' to tru
t to 
our force in arlllS, but to our dexterity ill negotia- 
tion, and begin to pay a desperate court to a l,rond 
and coy u
nrpation, ànd have finally sent an anlha
- 
f'ador to the Bourbon Regicides at Paris, the I
il}
 
of Naples, who sa\v that no reliance \vas to be placed 
on our engagelnents, or on any pledge of onr adher- 
. ence to our nearest and dearest interests, ha
 been 
obliged to send his all1bas
adur abo tu juin the re
t 
of the 
qualid tribe of the representatives of degrad- 
ed kingf'. This 1110narch, surely, does not \vant any 
proof of the sincerity of our an1Ïcable dispositiuns to 
that an1Îcahle republic, into whof\e anl1f' he ha
 beeB 
given by our desertion of hinl. 
To look to the powers of the Xorth. - It i
 not to 
the Danish alnba

ador, in
olently treated ill hi
 own 
character and in ours
 that we are to giye proofs of 
the Regicide rlrrogance, and of. our di
po
i tion to 
sulnnit to it. 
,rith regard to Sweden I cannot say nluch. The 
French influence is struggling \vith her indep8u- 
dence; and they who consider the luanneI' in which 
the alllbaf'sador of that po\yer \vas treated not long 
since at Paris, and the mallner in \vhich the father 
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of the present I(ing of Sweden (hiIllself the victin1 of 
regicide principles and passions) would haye looked 
on the present assassins of France, will not be very 
prolnpt to believe that the young ICing of Sweden 
has lllade this kind of requisition to the Kjng of 
Great Britain, and has given this kind of auspice of 
his yew governn1cut. 
I 
}Jeak last of the ll10st iInportant of all. It cer- 
tainly was not the late Ell1pres
 of Russia at whose 
instance "Te have given this pledge. It is llOt the 
new Eluperor, the inheritor of 
o luuch glory, and 
placed in a situation of so llHlCh delicacy and difficul- 
ty for the preservation of that inheritance, who calls 
on England, the natural ally of his d0111iniolls, to de- 
prive herself of her power of action, and to bind her- 
self to France. France at no tin1e, and in none of 
its fashiolls, least of all in its last, has been ever 
looked upon as the friend either of Russia or of 
Great Britain. Everything good, I trust, is to be 
expected frOln this prince, - whatever ll1a.y be with- 
OllÌ authority given out of an influence over his Inind 
possessed by that only potentate fron1 ,,-hOll1 he has 
anything to apprehend or with whonl he has ll1uch 
even to discuss. 
This sovereign knows, I have no doubt, and feels, 
on 'what sort of bOttOlll is to he laid the -foundation 
of a Russian throne. lIe knows \vhat a rock of na- 
tive granite is to form the pedestal of his statue who 
is to ell1ulate Peter the Great. His renown will be 
in continuing \vith ease and safety what his predeces
 
SOl' was obliged to achieve through nlighty struggles. 
EJ p is sensible that his business is not to innovate, 
out to secure and to establish, - that refol'lnatiolls 
at this day are attenlpts at best of all1biguous utility. 
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He will revere his father w'ith the piety of a son, but 
in his gOyernnlcnt he will in1Ïtate the policy of hir 
mother. His father, with many excellent qualities: 
had a short reign, - because, being a native Russian, 
he \vas unfortunately advised to act in the spirit of 
a foreigner. His mother reigned over Russia three- 
and-thirty years with the greatest glory, - because, 
with the disad\antage of being a foreigner born, she 
made herself a Russian. .Å wise prince like the pres- 
ent 'will Ïlnprove his country; but it will be cautious- 
ly and progressively, upon its own native ground\\
ork 
of religion, Illanners, habitudes, and alliances. If I 
prognosticate right, it is not the Emperor of Russia 
that ever will call for extravagant proofs of our de- 
sire to reconcile ourselves to the irreconcilable enemy 
of all thrones. 
I do not know why I should not include A.merica 
among the European powers, - because she is of Eu- 
ropean origin, and has not yet, like France, destroyed 
all traces of Inanners, la\vs, opinions, and usages 
which she drew froin Europe. ÅS long as that Eu- 
rope shall have any possessions either in the southern 
or the northern parts of that Aillerica, even separated 
as it is by the ocean, it must be considered as a part 
of the European systenl. It is not America, lllenaced 
\vith internal ruin froin the atternpts to plant J aco- 
binism instead of liberty in that country, - it is not 
America, whose independence is directly attacked by 
the French, the enemies of the independence of all 
nations, that calls upon us to give security by dis- 
arn1Ïng ourselves in a treacherous peace. By such 
a peace, we shall deliver the Ålnericans, their liber- 
ty, and their order, without resource, to the mercy 
of their Ïlllperious allies, \vho will have peace or neu- 
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trality with no state which is not ready to join her 
in war against England. 
Having run round the whole circle of the Euro. 
pean system, wherever it acts, I must affirnI that all 
the foreign powers who are not leagued with France 
for the utter destruction of all balance through Eu- 
rope and throughout the world demand other as:- 
surances from this kingdonl than are given in that 
Declaration. They require assurances, not of the 
sincerity of our good dispositions towards the usur- 
pation in France, but of our affection to\vards tho 
college of the ancient states of Europe, and pledges 
of our constancy, our fidelity, and of our fortitude 
in resistip.g to the last the power that Inenaces thmn 
all. The apprehension from which they \vish to be 
delivered cannot be from anything they dread in 
the ambition of England. Our power Blust be .their 
strength. They hope more fronl us than they feat. 
I am sure the only ground of their hope, and of our 
hope, is in the greatness of mind hitherto shown by 
the people of this nation, aud its adherence to the 
unalterable principles of its ancient policy, whatever 
government may finally prevail in France. I have 
entered into this detail of the \vishes and expecta- 
tions of the European powers, in order to point out 
more clearly not so much what their disposition as 
(a consideration of far greater Ï1nportance) \vhal 
their situation demands, according as that situation 
is related to the Regicide Republic and to this king- 
dom. 
Then, if it is not to satisfy the foreign po\vers \ve 
make this assurance, to what power at houle is it 
that we pay all this hun1iliating court? Not to the 
old 'Vhigs or to the ancient Tories of this killgdoln, 
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- if any nIemory of such ancient divisions still ex- 
ists amongst us. To which of the principles of thef'e 
parties is this assurance agreeable? Is it to the 
\Vhigs we are to recolnnlend the aggrandizement of 
France, and the subversion of the balance of pow- 
er? Is it to the Tories we are to recommend our 
eagerness to cenlent ourseh"es with the enenlies of 
royalty and religion? But if these parties, which 
by their dissensions have so often distracted the king- 
dOIn, 'which by their union have once saved it, and 
which by their collision and 111utual resistance have 
preserved the variety of this Constitution in its uni- 
ty, be (as I believe they are) nearly extinct by the 
growth of new ones, which have their roots in the 
present circunlstances of the times, I wish to know 
to which of these new. descriptions this Declaration 
is addressed. It can hardly be to those persons who, 
in the new distribution of parties, consider the con- 
servation in England of the ancient order of things 
as necessary to preserve order everywhere else, and 
who regard the general conf'PITation of order in other 
countries as reciprocally necessary to preserve the 
sanIe state of things in thc
e islands. That party 
never can wish to see Great Britain pledge herself 
to give the lead and the ground of advantage and 
superiority to the France of to-day, in any treaty 
which is to settle Europe. I insist npon it, that, so 
far fronl expecting such an engagenlent, they are 
generally stupefied and confounded with it. That 
the other party, which deluands great changes here, 
and is so pleased to see them everywhere else, .which 
party I call Jacobin, that this faction does, fronl the 
botton1 of itf' heart, approve the Declaration, and does 
erect its crest upon the engagement, there can be 
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little doubt. To thel11 it 111ay be addressed with pro- 
priety, for it answers their purposes in eyery point. 
The party in opposition within the House of Lords 
and Comlnons it is irrevercnt, and half a breach of 
privilege, (far froll1 ll1Y thoughts,) to consider as 
J acobin. This party has ahvays denied the existence 
of such a faction, and has treated the Inachinatiolls 
of those whorn you and I call Jacobills as so 111any 
forgeries and fictions of the 111inister and his adher- 
ents, to find a pretext for destroying freedoln aud 
setting up an arbitrary power in this kingù.o111. IIow- 
ever, ,vhether this luinority has a leaning towards the 
French system or only a charitable toleration of those 
,vho lean that way, it is certain that they havc al- 
ways attacked the sincerity of the minister in the 
same modes, and on the very saIne grounds, and 
nearly in the same tern1
, with the Directory. It 
n1ust therefore be at the tribunal of the n1Ïnority 
(from the whole tenor of the speech) that the luin- 
ister appeared to consider hÏInself obliged to purge 
hill1self of duplicity. It ,vas at their bar that he 
held up his hand; it ,vas on their sellette that he 
see111ed to answer interrogatories; it was on their 
principles that he defended his whole conduct. They 
certainly take what the French call the haut dn pavé. 
They have loudly called for the negotiation. It ,vas 
accorded to theln. They engaged their support of 
the war with vigor, in case peace ,vas not granted 
on honorable terms. Peace \vas not granted on any 
terms, honorable or shalueful. 'Vhether these judgcs, 
few in number, but powerful in jurisdiction, are sat- 
isfied, - \vhether they to \vhom this ne,v pledge is 
hypothecated have redeell1ed their own, - \vhether 
they have given one particle more of their support 
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to nlinistry, or e\Ten favored tlle111 with their good 
opunon or their candid construction, I leave it to 
those ,yho recollect that melllorable debate to de- 
tern1Ïlle. 
The fact is, that neither this Declaration, nor the 
negotiation .which is its subject, could serve anyone 
good purpose, foreign or dOlnestic; it could conduce 
to .no end, either \vith regard to allies or neutrals. 
It tends neither to bring back the Inisled, nor to 
give courage to the fearful, nor to anÌlnate and con- 
finn those who are hearty and zealous in the cause. 
I hear it has been said (though I can scarcely 
believe it) by a distinguished person, in an as
elnbly 
where, if there be less of the torrent and teulpest 
of eloquence, more guarded expression is to be ex- 
pected, that, indeed, there was no just ground of 
hope in this business from the beginning. 
It is plain that this noble person, ho,vever convel'- 
sant in negotiation, having been enlployed in no less 
than four elnbassies, and in t,vo helnispheres, and in 
Ol1e of those negotiations having fully experienced 
what it was to proceed to treaty without previous 
encouragenlent, ,vas not at all consulted in this ex- 
perÌlnent. For his :ßlajesty's principal n1Ïnister de- 
clared, on the very sanle day, in another House, "his 

Iajesty's deep and sincere regret at its unfortunate 
and abrupt tennination, so different froln the ,vishes 
and hopes that ,vere entertained," - and ill other 
parts of the speech speaks of this abrupt termination 
as a great disappoilltlnent, and as a fall froIll sincere 
endeavors and sanguine expectation. Here are, in- 
deed, sentiments diametrically opposite, as to the 
hopes uith which the negotiation was conlmenced 
and carried on; and what is curious is, the grounds 
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of the hopes on the one side and the despair on the 
other are exactly the san1e. The logical conclusion 
from the ConlIrlOn pren1Ïses is, indeed, in favor of the 
noble lord; for they are agreed that the enen1Y ,vas 
far from giving the least degree of countenance to 
any such hopes, and that they proceeded in spite of 
eyery discouragelnent which the enemy had thrown 
in their ,vay. But there is another Inaterial point 
in ,vhich they do not seem to differ: that is to say, 
the result of the desperate experÏ1nent of the noLle 
lord, and of the prolnising attelnpt of the great ll1in- 
ister, in satisfying the people of England, and in 
. causing discontent to the people of France, - or, as 
the 111illister expresses it, "in uniting England and 
in dividing France." 
For lIlY own part, though I perfectly agreed ,vith 
the noble lord that the atte1npt w
s desperate, so 
d.esperate, indeed, as to deserve his na1ne of an ex- 
periUIent, yet no fair n1an can possibly doubt that the 
Ininister was perfectly sincere in his proceeding, and 
that, fronl his ardent wishes for peace with the Regi- 
cides, he was led to conceive hopes which "rere 
founded rather in his vehement desires than in any 
rational ground of political speculation. Convinced 
as I a111 of this, it had been better, in my lnunhle 
opinion, that persons of great name and authority 
had abstained from those topics which had beon u!'ed 
to call the 1nillister's f'incerity into doubt, and had 
not adopted the selltÜnellts of the Directory npon the 
subject uf all our ncgotiations: for the noLle lord 
expressly says that the experiluellt was 1nadc for the 
satisfaction of the country. The Directory says ex- 
actly the sallIe thing. U pOll granting, in conseqnence 
of our supplications, th') passport to Lord 
Iahllcs- 
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bury, in order to relnove all sort of hope from its 
success, they charged all our previous steps, even to 
that n101nent of subn1issive den1and to be adlnitted to 
their prescnce, on duplicity and perfidy, and as
un1ed 
that the object of all the steps we had taken "'"as that 
"of justifying the continuance of the ,varin the eyes 
of the Engli
h nation, and of thi'owing all the odi- 
lun of it upon the French." ,- The English nation )) 
(said they) -, supports hnpatiently the continuance 
of the ,val', and a reply 'nl'Ust be 7nacle to its contplaints 
and its 'J'ep1"Oacltes
' the Parlian1ent is about to be 
opened, and tlte 'fJloutlu; of tlte 01"atu}'s who 'lcill declaim 
against the 'lcar nnlt5t be shut
. the delnancls j'or new 
taxes 'ìnUJst be iustified
' and to obtain these 1'esults, it is 
neccRsal'Y to be able to advance t!tat tlte French govern- 
1nent refuses every 'reasonable proposition for peace." I 
an1 sorry that the language of the friends to ministry 
and the enen1Ïes to Inankind should be so much in 
l.uuson. 
.As to the fact in which these parties are so well 
agreed, that the experilnellt ought to haye beenlnade 
for the satisfaction of this country, (lueaning the 
country of England,) it ,vere ,veIl to be ,vi
hed that 
persons of en1Ïnence would cease to make theu1selves 
rcpref'entatives of the people of England, without a 
letter of attorney, or any other act of procuration. 
In legal construction, the sense of the people of Eng- 
land is to be collected frolH the House of Conlll1ons ; 
and though I do not deny the possibility of an abuse 
of this trust as ,veIl as any other, yet I think, ,vith- 
ou t the 1110st weighty reasons and in the 1110st urgent 
exigencies, it is highly dangerous to suppose that 
the House speaks anything contrary to the sense 
of the people, or that the representative is silent. 
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when the sense of the constituent, strongly, decid- 
edly, and upon long deliberation, speaks audibly 
upon any topic of monlent. If there is a doubt 
whether the House of COllunons represents perfectly 
the \vhole COlnmons of Great Britain, (1 think there 
is none,) there can be no question but that the Lords 
and the Comillons together represent the sense of the 
whole poople to the cro,wn and to the world. Thus 
it is, when \VO speak legally and constitutionally. In 
a great llleasure it is equally true, \vhen we speak 
prudentially. But I do not pretend to assert that 
there are no other principles to guide discretion than 
those which are or can be fixed bv some la\v or SOlne 
01 
constitution: yet before the legally presull1ed sense 
of the people should be superseded by a supposition 
of one more real, (as in all cases \vhere a legal pre- 
sumption is to be ascertained,) some strong proofs 
ought to exist of a contrary disposition in the people 
at large, and some decisive indications of their de- 
sire upon this subject. There can be no question, 
that, previously to a direct message fronl the crown, 
neither House of Parliament did indicate anything 
like a wish for such advances as we have lnade or 
such negotiations as we have carried on. The Parlia- 
nlent has assented to 111inistry; it is not lllinistry that 
has obeyed the impulse of Parlialnent. The peo- 
ple at large have their organs through which they 
can speak to Parliament and to tho cro\vn by a 
respectful petition, and though llOt \vith absolute 
authority, yet \vith weight, they can instruct their 
representatives. The freeholders and other electors 
in this kingdorn have another aIld a surer lnode of 
expressing their selltilncllts concerning the conduct 
which is hold by 111elnhers' of Parlianlent. In the 
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middle of these transactions this last opportunity has 
been held out to thel11. In all these point
 'of view I 
positively assert that the people have now'here and in 
no way expressed their ,vish of throwing thel11selves 
and their sovereign at the feet of a wicked and ran- 
corous foe, to supplicate lnercy" ,,
hich, fro 111 the 
nature of that foe, and from the circumstances of 
affairs, we had no sort of ground to expect. It is 
undoubtedly the business of n1inisters very luuch to 
consult the inclinations of the people, but they ought 
to take great care that they do not receive that incli- 
nation froln the fe,v persons ,vho l11ay happen to ap- 
proach theln. The petty interests of such gentlemen, 
their lo,v conceptions of thing
, their fears arising 
from the danger to vd1Ïch the very arduous and 
critical situation of public affairs Inay expose their 
places, their apprehensions fro1l1 the hazards to ,vhich 
the discontents of a few popular Inen 
t elections Inay 
expose their seats in Parlialnent, - all these causes 
trouble and confuse the representations which they 
lnake to ministers of the real telnper of the nation. 
If ministers, instead of following the great indications 
of the Constitution, proceed on such reports, they 
wiU take the w'hispers of a cabal for the voice of the 
people, and the counsels of Ï1nprudellt till1Ìdity for 
the wisdonl of a nation. 
I well remelnber, that, when the fortune of the war 
began (and it began pretty early) to turn, as it is 
COffilnon and natural, "re were dejected by the losses 
that had been sustained, and with the doubtful issue 
of the contests that were foreseen. But not a word 
was uttered that supposed peace upon any proper 
terl11S was in our power, or therefore that it 
hould 
be in our desire. As usual, 'with or without reason, 
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we criticized the conduct of the war, and cOlnpal'ed 
our fortunes with our measures. The lllass of the 
nation ,vent no further. For I suppose that you al- 
ways understood Ine as speaking of that very prcpon- 
derating part of the nation ,vhich had always bcen 
cqually advcrse to the Fi'cnch principles and to the 
general progress of their Revolution throughout Eu- 
rope, - considering the final success of thcir an11f: 
and the triulnph of their principles as one and the 
sanIe thing. 
The first l11eans that were used, by anyone profess- 
ing our 11rinciples, to change the minds of this party 
upon that subject, appeared in a slna11 panlphlet cir- 
culated ,vith considerable industry. It was COmn10!l- 
ly given to the noble person himself ,vho has pa
sed 
judgrnent upon aU hopes frol11 negotiation, and justi- 
ficd our late abortive attelnpt only as an cxperÏ1nent 
made to satisfy the country; and yct that palnphlet 
led the way in endeavoring to dissatisfy that very 
country with the continuance of the war, and to raise 
in the people the 1110st sanguine expcetations fronl 
some such course of negotiation as has becn fatal1y 
pursued. This leads nle to suppose (and I anI glad 
to haye reason for supposing) that there was no foun- 
dation for attributing the perforrnance in question to 
that author; but without mentioning his Halne in the 
title-page, it passed for his, and docs still pass uncon- 
tradicted. It ,vas entitled, "Solne Remarks on the 
.Apparent Circumstances of the 'Var in the Fourth 
'Veek of October, 1795." 
Th is sanguine little kin g' s-fisher, (not prescient of 
the stonn, as by his instinct he ought to be,) appear- 
ing at that uncerta.in season before the rigs of old 
Michaelmas were yet well cOlnposed, and whcn the 
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inclcluent stornlS of winter were approaching, began 
to flicker over the seas, and was busy in buildil1g its 
halcyon nest, as if the angry ocean had been soothed 
by the genial breath of 
Iay. Very unfortunately, 
this auspice was instantly followed by a specch fronl 
the thronc in the yery spirit and principles of that 
parnphlet. ' 
I say nothing of the newspapers, which are UI1- 
doubtcdly in the interest, and which are supposed by 
some to be directly or indirectly under the influence 
of ministers, and ,vhich, with less authority than the 
paillphlet I speak of, had indeed for some tinlC before 
held a sin1Ïlar language, in direct contradiction to 
their Inore early tone: insoll1uch that I can speak it 
with a certain assurance, that very n1any, who 'wished. 
to adlninistration as well as you and I do, thought, 
that, in giving their opinion in favor of this peace, 
they follo,\.ed the opinion of n1Ïnistry ; - they were 
conscious that they did not lead it. 
Iy inference, 
therefore, is this: that the" negotiation, ,vhatcver its 
11lerits nlay be, in the general principle and policy of 
undertaking it, is, what every political Uleasure in 
general ought to be, the sole work of adlninistration ; 
and that, if it was an experiluent to satisfy anybody, 
it ,vas to satisfy those .whom the n1Ïnisters were in the 
daily habit of condenlning, and by ".hOl11 they \vere 
daily condelnned, - I mean the leaders of the opposi- 
tion in Parlia'ìnent. I al11 certain that the Ininisters 
were then, and are no,v, invested with the fullest con- 
fidence of the nlnjor part of the nation, to pursue 
such measures of peace or war as the nature of things 
shall suggest as nlost adapted to the public safety. 
It is in this light, therefore, as a nleasure \vhich 
ought to have been avoided and ought not to be re- 
YOLo V. 28 
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peated, that I take the liberty of discussing the mer- 
its of this systenl of Regicide negotiations. It is not 
a lllatter of light experilllcnt, that leaves us where it 
found us. Peace or war are the great hinges upon 
which the very being of nations turns. K egotiations 
are the nleans of lllaking peace or preventing \var, and 
are therefore of more seriou.s Ï1nportance than ahnost 
any single event of war can possibly be. 
l\.t the very outset, I do not hesitate to affirln, that 
this country in particular, and the public law in gen- 
eral, have suffered more by this negotiation of experi- 
Iuent than by all the battles together that "Te have 
lost from the COllllnencen1en t of this century to this 
tilne, when it touches so nearly to its close. I there- 
fore have the luisfortune not to coincide in opinion 
with the great statesnlan who set on foot a negotia- 
tion, as he said, "in spite of the constant opposition 
he had met with froin Prance." lIe ad1l1its, " that 
the difficulty in this negotiation becan1e Inost serious- 
ly increased, indeed, by the situation in \vhich we 
were placed, and the Inanner in which alone the en- 
emy ,vould admit of a negotiation." This situation 
so described, and so truly described, rendered our S(., 
licitation not only degrading, but froln the very out- 
set evidently hopeless. 
I find it asserted, and even a merit taken for it, 
"that this country surinounted every difficulty of 
forn1 and etiquette which the enenlY had thrown in 
our ,vay." An odd \vay of surulo1.ulting a difficulty, 
by cowering under it! I find it asserted that an 
heroic resolution had been taken, and avowed in Par- 
liament, previous to this negotiation, "that no con- 
sideration of etiquette shoul<l stand in the way of it." 
Etiquette, if I understand rightly the tenn, ,vhich 
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in any cxtent is of lllodern u
age, had its original 
application to those cereulonial and fonnal ohseryan- 
ces practised at courts
 ,vhich had been c
tablished 
by long usage, in order to preser\
e the sovereign 
power froln the rude intrusion of licentious fêunil- 
iarity, as well as to preser\e Inajesty it
elf frolll a 
disposition to consult its ease at the expense of its 
dignity. The terln canle afterwards to lla,Yc a greater 
latitude, and to be elnploycd to f-:ignify certain funnal 
nlcthods used in the transactions betwecn sovereign 
states. 
In the nlore lilnited, as ,veIl as in the larger sense 
of the term, 'without knowing what the etiquette is, it 
is ilnpossible to deterluine ,vhether it is a vain and 
ca ptions punctilio, or a form nece

a ry to preserye 
decorunl in character and order ill business. I read- 
ily adlnit that nothing tends to facilitate the issue of 
all public transactions nlore than a nlutual disposition 
in the parties treating to waive all ceremony. nut 
the use of this tern porar}" suspension of the recog- 
nized nlodes of respect consists in its being luutllal, 
and in the spirit of conciliation in which all cerelllony 
is laid aside. On the contrary, 'when one of the par- 
ties to a treaty intrenches hilnself up to the chin in 
these ceremonies, and ,vill not on his side abate a siu- 
gle punctilio, and that all the concessions are upon 
one side only, the party so conceding does .by this act 
place hill1self in a relation of inferiority, and thereby 
fundaulcntally bubverts that equality which is of the 
very essence of all treaty. 
.A..fter this forlnal act of degradation, it ,vas hut a 
Inatter of course that gross insult should be offered 
to our alnbassador, and that he should talnely sublnit 
to It. lIe found hilnsclf provoked to cou1plain of the 
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atrocious libels against his public character and his 
per::,on which appeared in a paper under the avowed 
patronage of that governlnent. The Rcgicide Direc- 
tory, on this cOlnplaint, did not recognize the paper: 
and that was all. They did not punish, they did not 
disn1Îss, they did 110t even rcpriluanù the writer. 
A.s to our ambassador, this total .want of reparation 
for the injury ,vas passcd by under the pretence of 
despising it. 
In this but too serious business, it is not po
sihle 
here to avoid a snÜle. Contelnpt is not a thing to 
be despised. It luay be borne with a calln and equal 
luilld, hut no lnau by lifting his head high call pre- 
tend that he does not perceive the scorns that are 
poured down upon hÌln fron1 above. ,All these sud- 
den coÍnplaints of injury, and all these deliber
J.te 
sublnissions to it, are the incvitable consequences 
of the situation in \vhich we had placed ourselyes: a 
situation wherein the insults were such as Nature 
\vould not enable ns to hear, and circu111stances 
\vould not permit us to resent. . 
It .was not long, however, after this COlltel11pt of 
contelnpt upon the part of our a111bassador,. (who by 
the ",ray represented his sovereign,) that a new object 
was furnished for displaying sentill1ents of the Sa111e 
kind, though the ca
e was infinitely aggravated. Not 
the alnbassador, hut the king hinlself, was libelled 
and insulted, -lihelled, not by a creature of the 
Directory, but by the Directory itself. At least, sO 
Lord 
Iahllesbury understood it, and so he answered 
it in his note of the 12th Noven1ber, 17Ð6, in which 
he says, -" 'Vith regard to the offensive and in}uTiou8 
insinuations which are contained in that papcr, and 
which are only calculated to throw nc\v obstacles in 
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the way of the accommodation which the French 
government professes to desire, TIlE KIXG lIAS 
DEE1IED IT FAR BEXE
t\TfI HIS DIGXITY to 
pern1Ït an anSVler to be made to thel11 on his part. 
in any manner whatsoever." 
I am of opinion, that, if his l\Iajesty had kept aloof 
fro111 that wash and off'-\couring of everything that i
 
low. and barbarous in the ,,0rId, it 111ight be we'll 
thought uIHvorthy of his dignity to take notice of 
snch scurrilities: they n1Hst be considered as 1l1nch 
the natural expression of that kind of anilllal as it is 
the expression of the feelings of a dog to bark. But 
,vhen the king had been advised to recognize not on- 
ly the n10nstrous cOlnposition as a sovereign power
 
but, in conduct, to admit something in it like a supe- 
riority, - .when the bench of Regicide was Blade at 
least coördinate with his throne, and raised upon a 
platforI11 full as elevated, this treatInellt could not be 
passed by under the appearance of de:--pising it. It 
would not, indeed, have been proper to keep up a "
ar 
of the saIne kind; but an iml11ediate, manly. and de- 
cided resentn1ent ol
ght to have been the consequence. 
"\Ve ought not to have waited for the disgraceful dis- 
missal of our ambassador. There are cases in ,,'hich 
we 111ay pretend to sleep; but the wiUol rule has SOlne 
sense in it, J...7\,ón onznibu8 dormio. "... e nlÍght, ho,,
e'Ter. 
have seenled ignorant of the affront; but what .was 
the fact? Did we dissenlble or pass it by in silence .
 
""'hen dignity is talked of, a language which I did not 
expect to hear in such a transaction, I 11lUSt 
ay, ,vhat 
all the world must feel, that it "
as not for the king's 
dignity to notice this insult and not to resent it. 
This Inode of proceeding is formed on new ideas of 
the correspondence between sovereign powers. 
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This 'was far fronl the only ill effect of the policy 
of degradation. The state of inferiority ill which we 
were placed, ill this yain attenIpt at treaty, droye us 
headlong froln error into error, and led us to wander 
far away, not only fro111 all the paths which have 
becn ,beaten in the old course of political COlllllIU- 
nication between luankind, hut out of the ways e"e11 
of tho nlost con1111on prudence. Against all rulcs, 
a fter we had 111et nothing but reLufI.
 in return to 
all our proposals, ,ve luade two confidential comrn1l1li 
CafÙJ11S to those in ".holn ,ve had no confidence anu 
who reposed no confidence in us. 'Vhat was worse, 
,vc were fully aware of the inadness of the step we 
were taking. _lnllmssadors are not sent to a hostilo 
power, porsevering in sentill10nts of hostility, to Iuake 
candid, confidential, and alnicahle COllllllunications. 
Hitherto the ,vorld has considered it as the duty 
of an all1bassador in such a situation to be cautious, 
guardeù, dexterous, and circulllspect. It is truc 
that 111utual confidence and conunon interest dis- 
pense with all rules, S11100th the rugged ,yay, re- 
nlOye cvrry obstacle, and nwke all things plain and 
leycl. 'Yhen, in the last centui-y, Tell1ple and De 
'Vitt negotiateù the fatuous Triple Alliance, their 
candor, their freedoll1, and the lllOst confidential dis- 
closures were the result of true policy. Accordingly, 
in spite of all the dilatory forills of the cOlllplex gov- 
ern111ent of the United Provinces, the treaty was 
concluded in three days. It did not take a HIHCh 
longer tiIlle to bring tho sall1e state (that of 1101- 
land) through a still 11101'0 cOInplicated transaction, 
- that of the Grand ..L1lliance. But in the pre:-3ent 
C:1f'e, this unparalleled candor, this unpardonahle 
want of reserve, produced, what might haye beon 
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expected from it, the nlost serious evils. It instruct- 
ed the enen1Y in the .whole plan of our delnands and 
concessions. It Inade the 1110St fatal discoveries. 
And first, it induced us to lay down the basis of 
!L treaty which itself had nothing to rest upon. It 
seen1S, we thought we had gained a great point in 
getting this basis admitted, - that is, a basis of nlU- 
tual conlpensation and exchange of conquests. If a 
disposition to peace, and ,vith any reasonable assur- 
ance, had been previously indicated, such a pIau 
of arrangell1ent might with propriety and safety be 
proposed; because these arrangenlents ,vere not, in 
effect, to make the basis, but a part of the superstruc- 
ture, of the fabric of pacification. The order of 
things ,vould tInls be reversed. The mutual disposi- 
tion to peace would form the reasonable base, upon 
which the schenle of conlpensation upon one bide or 
the other n1Ïght be constructed. This truly funda- 
nlen tal base being once laid, all differences arising 
from the spirit of huckstering and uarter n1Ïght be 
easily adjusted. If the restoration of peace, with a 
vie,v to the e
tablislllnent of a fair balance of power 
in Europe, had been made the real basis of the treaty, 
the reciprocal value of the compensations could not 
be estinlated according to their proportion to each 
other, but according to their proportionate relation to 
that end: to that great end the \vhole would be sub- 
servient. The effect of the treaty .would be in a 
manner secured before the detail of particulars was 
begun, and for a plain reason, - because the hostile 
spirit on both sides had been conjured down; but if, 
in the full fury and unappeased rancor of war, a lit- 
tle traffic is attelnpted, it is easy to diyine .what must 
be the consequence to those ,vho endeavor to open 
tha t kind of petty commerce. 
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To illustrate \vhat I have said, I go Lack 1\0 further 
than to the two last 'rreaties of Paris, and to the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, ,yhich preceded the first of 
these t",.,.o Treaties of Paris by about fourteen or fif- 
teen years. I do not Inean here to criticize any of 
then1. 
fy opinions upon son1e particulars of the 
Treaty of Paris in 1763 are published in a palllphiet * 
\vhich your recollection will readily bring into your 
vie,v. I recur to then1 ouly to sho\v that their basis 
had not been, and never could have beell, a Inere 
dealing of truck and barter, but that the parties being 
willing, froln conl1n011 fatigue or C0l111110n suffering, 
to put an end to a war the first object of ,vhich had 
either been obtained or despaired of, the lesser objects 
were 110t thought worth the price of further contest. 
The parties understanding one another, so lunch was 
given away without considering froln \vhose budget it 
came, not as the value of the objects, but as the value 
of peace to the parties 111ight require. 
At the last Treaty of Paris, the subjugation of 
Âmerica being despaired of on the part of Great 
Britain, and the independence of Ålnerica being 
looked upon as secure on the part of France, the 
n1ain cause of the ,val' was renloved; and then the 
conquests which France had l11ade upon us (for ,ve 
had Inade none of Ï111portance U pOll her) ,vere sur- 
rendered with sufficient facility. Peace \vas restored 
as peace. In Ålnerica the parties stood as they w'cre 
possessed. A lilnit was to be settled, but settled afo' a 
limit to secure that peace, and not at all on a systelll 
of equivalents, for which, as we then stood with the 
United States, there were little or no materials. 
At the preceding Treaty of Paris, I Incall that of 
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1763, thel
e ,vas nothing at all on which to fix a basis 
of cOlnpensation from reciprocal cession of conquests. 
They 'were all on one side. The question ,vith us 
was not ,vhat we were to receive, and on what con- 
sidcration, but \vhat \ve \vere to keep for indenulity 
or' to cede for peace. ..:\..ccordingly, no place bcing 
lcft for barter, sacrifices were n1ade on our side to 
peace; and woe surrcndered to the French their n10st 
valuable possessions in the 'Vest Indies \vithout any 
equivalent. The rest of Europe fell S,0011 after into 
its ancient order; and the Gern1an war ended exact- 
ly \vhere it had begun. 
The Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle \vas built upon a 
sin1Ïlar basis. All the conquests in Europe had been 
n1ade by France. She had subdued the Austrian 
N etherlallds, and broken open the gates of Holland. 
We had taken nothing in the West Indies; and Cape 
Breton \vas a trifling business indeed. France gave 
up all for peace. The Allies had given up all that 
was cedeù at Utrecht. Louis the Fourteenth lllade 
all, or nearly all, the cessions at Rys\vick, and at 
Nin1cguen. In all those treaties, and in all the pre- 
ceding, as well as in the others 'which intervened, the 
question never had been that of barter. The balance 
of po\ver had been ever assluned as the kno\vn COln- 
lllon law of Europe at all tÏ111es and by all powers: 
the question had only been (as it 111Ust happen) on 
the In ore or less inclination of that balance. 
This general balance 'was regarded in four princi- 
pal points of view: the GREAT l\IIDDLE BALAXCE, 'which 
c0111prehended Great Britain, France, and Spain; the 
BALAXCE OF THE NORTH; the BALANCE, external and 
internal, of GERMANY; and the BALA
CE OF ITALY. 
In all those systen1s of balance, England was the 
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po-wer to whose custody it ,vas thought it 111ight be 
1110St safely conllnitted. 
France, as she happened to stand, secured the ba]- 
ance or endangered it. Without question, she had 
been long the security for the balance of Gennany, 
and, under her auspices, the syste1n, if not forll1ed, 
had been at least perfected. She was so in sonle 
measure \vith regard to Italy, lllore than occasion- 
ally. She had a clear interest in the balanee of the 
North, and had endeavored to preserve it. . But when 
,ve began to treat with the present France, or, 1110re 
properly, to prostrate ourselves to her, and to try if 
,ye should be adn1Îtted to ranS01n our allies upon a 
syste1n of lTIutual concession and con1pensation, ,ve 
had not one of the usual facilities. For, first, ,ve had 
not the slnallest indication of a desire for peace on 
the part of the eneulY, but rather the direct contrary. 
11en do not Inake sacrifices to obtain \du1t they do 
not desire: and as for the balance of power, it was 
so far from being adn1Ïtted by France, either on the 
general syste1n, or with regard to the particular sys- 
telllS that I have Inelltioned, that, in the \vhole body 
of their authorized or encouraged reports and discus- 
sions upon the theory of the diplolnatic. systeln, they 
constan tly rejected the very idea of the balance of 
power, and treated it as the true cause of all the 
wars and calalnities that had afflicted Europe; and 
their practice was correspondent to the doglnatic 
positions they had laid dowll. The En1pire and 
the Papacy it ,vas their great object to destroy; 
and this, no\v openly avo\ved and steadfastly acted 
upon, might have been discerned with very little 
acuteness of sight, frOln the very first da\vlliugs of 
the Revolution, to be the lllain drift of their policy: 
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for they professed a resolution to destroy everything 
'which can hold f'tatcs together by the tie of opinion. 
Exploding, therefore, all sorts of balances, they 
avow their design to erect thell1selves into a new 
description of elnpire, ,vhich is not grounded on any 
balance, but forms a sort of inlpious hierarchy, of 
,vhich France is to be the head and the guardian. 
r,rhe law of this their elnpire is anything rather than 
the public law of Europe, the ancient COllyentions 
of its several states, or the ancient opinions which 
assign to then1 superiority or preën1inence of any 
sort, or any other kind of connection in virtue of 
ancient relations. They pennit, and that is all, the 
telnporary existence of SOlne of the old comnlunities : 
but whibt they give to these tolerated states this 
ten1porary respite, in order to secure theln in a con- 
dition of real dependence on then1selves, they illyest 
then1 on every side by a body of republics, fonned 
on the n1odel, and dependent ostensibly, as ,veIl as 
substantially, on the ,viII of the n10ther republic to 
,yhich they o,ve their origin. These are to be so ma- 
ny garrisons to check and control the states which 
are to be perlnitted to relnain on the old IHodel until 
they are ripe for a change. It is in this lnanner that 
France, on her new systeln, means to fonn an uni- 
versal en1pire, by producing an univer
al revolution. 
By this means, forn1Íllg' a ne,v code of conununities 
according to ,vhat she calls the natural rights of n1an 
and of states, she pretends to secure eternal peace to 
the world, guarantied by her generosity and justice, 
which are to grow ,vith the extent of her power. To 
talk of the balance of power to the governors of such 
a country ,\Tas a jargon which they could not under- 
stand even through an interpreter. Before men can 
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transact any affair, they HHlSt have a C0111n10n lan- 
guage to speak, and SOlne COllll11011, recognized prin- 
ciples on 'which they can argue; otherwise all is 
cros
 purpose and confusion. It was, therefore, an 
e
f'ential prelÏ1ninary to the whole proceeding, to fix 
\\"hether thc balance of power, the liberties and la\ys 
of the Elnpire, and the trcaties of differcnt belligercnt 
po\vers in past tinles, \vhen thcy put an end to hostil- 
ities, were to be considered as the basis of the presen t 
negotiation. 
The whole of the enen1Y's plan was kno\vn \Vhell 
Lord 
Iahneshury was sent vrith his scrap of equiva- 
lents to Paris. Yet, in this unfortunate attcIllpt at 
negotiation, instead of fixing these points, and as- 
sUlning the balance of power and the peace of Eu- 
rope as the basis to which all cessions on all sides 
were to be subservient, our solicitor for peace \vas 
directed to reverse that order. He ,vas directed to 
make nnlÍual concessions, on a mere con1parison of 
their ll1arketable value, the base of treaty. The bal- 
ance of power was to be thro,vn in as an induce- 
ment, and a sort of make-weight to supply the Inani- . 
fest deficiency, which HUlst stare hill1 and the world 
in the face, bet\veen those ohjects \vhich he ,vas to 
require the enemy to surrender and those which he 
had to offer as a fair equivalent. 
To give any force to this indnceu1ent, and to 
make it answer even the secondary purpose of equal- 
izing equivalents having in the1l1selves uo natural 
proportionate value, it supposeù that the enell1Y, C01l- 
trary to the ll10st notorious fact, did adlnit this bal- 
ance of po-wer to be of SaIne value, great or f'Inal1 ; 
whereas it is plain, that, in the eHelny's ef'tilnatc of 
things, the cUll
idel'ation of the balance of power, as 
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,ve have said before, was so far frolll going in diln- 
inution of the value of what the Directory was de- 
sired to surrender, or of giving an additional price 
to our ohjects offered in exchange, tIuit the hope of 
the utter destruction of that balance bccalne a new 
lnotive to the junto of Regicides f<:n> preserying, as a 
Illeans for realizing that hope, what ,ye wished thCH1 
to abandon. 
Thus stood the basis of the treaty, on laying the 
first 
tone of the foundation. .L\.t the very best, upon 
our side, the question stood upon a lucre naked bar- 
gain and sale. Unthinking people here tritullphed, 
when they thought they had obtained it; wherea
, 
when obtained as a basis of a treaty, it ,vas just the 
worst we could possihly have chosen. ,As to our offer 
to cede a 1110st unprofitable, and, indeed, beggarly, 
chargeable counting-house or two in the East Indies, 
we ought not to presulne that they 'would consider 
this as anything else than a 1110ckery. As to any- 
thing of real value, we had nothing under heaven to 
offer, (for ,vhich we were not ourselves in a very 
dubious struggle,) except the island of l,Iartillico on- 
ly. 'Yhen this object ,vas to he weighed against 
the Directorial conquests, 111erely as an object of a 
value at Inarket, the principle of barter becalne 
perfectly ridiculous: a single quarter in the single 
city of An1sterda1l1 was ,vorth ten 
Iartinicos, and 
would have sold for 111any Inore years' purchase in 
any lnarket overt in Europe. IIow was this gross 
and glaring defect in the objects of exchange to be 
supplied? It ,vas to be 111ade up by argulnent. ..A.nd 
what ,vas that arglllllent? The extren1e utility of 
possessions in the ",.. est Indies to the augll1entation 
of the naval po\ver of France. A very curious topic 
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of arglllllcnt to be proposed and insisted on by an 
an1bassador of Great Britain! It is directly and 
plainly this: -" Come, we know that of aU things 
you \vish a naval power, and it is natural you should, 
who \vish to destroy the very sources of the Brith:h 
greatness, to overpower our 111arine, to destroy our 
COmIl1erCe, to eradicate our foreigli influence, and to 
lay us open to an invasion, \vhich at one stroke luay 
con1plete our servitude and ruin and expunge us 
from al110ng the nations of the earth. Here I hase 
it in n1Y budget, the infallible arCanUll1 for that l'ur- 
pose. You are but novices in the art of nayal re- 
sources. Let you have the 'Vest Indies back, and 
your InaritÜl1e preponderance is secured, for which 
you would do ,veIl to be 1110derate in your dell1allds 
upon the Austrian Netherlands." 
Under any CirCllll1stallces, this is a IllOst extraor- 
dinary topic of arglunent; but it is rendered by 
much the more unaccountable, when ,ve are told, 
that, if the war has been diverted fro111 the great 
object of establishing society and good order in Eu- 
rope by destroying the usurpation in France, this di- 
version \vas Inade to increase the naval resources and 
power of Great Britain, and to lo,ver, if not annihi- 
late, those of the marine of France. I leave all this 
to the very serious reflection of every Englisllll1an. 
This basis was no sooner adll1itted than the r
jec- 
tion of a treaty upon that sole foundation was a thing 
of course. 'rhe enenlY did not think it ,vorthy of a 
discussion, as in truth it was not; and inul1cdiately, 
as usual, they began, in the Inost opprobrious and 
most insolent manner, to question our sincerity and 
good faith: whereas, in truth, there \vas no one SYU1P- 
tom wanting of openness and fair dealing. ''"'"hat 
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could be lllore fair than to lay open to an enemy all 
that you ,vished to obtain, and the price yon meant 
to pay for it, and to desire hin1 to Ï1nitate yonI' ingen- 
uous proceeding, and in the san1e n1anner to open his 
honest heart to you? Here was no want of fair deal- 
ing, but there was too evidently a fault of another 
kind: there ,vas much weakness, - there was an ea- 
ger and Î1npotent desire of associating with this unso- 
cial power, and of attelnpting the connection by any 
n1eans. ho,vever n1anifestl v feeble and ineffectual. 
, 01 . 
The event ,vas comn1itted to chance, - that is. to 
such a n1anifcstation of the desire of France for peace 
as would induce the Directory to forget the aùvan- 
tages they had in the systen1 of barter. ...lccordingly, 
the general desire for such a peace ,vas trÌlul1phant- 
ly reported from the moment. that Lord )Iahnesbury 
had set his foot on shore at Calais. 
It has been said that the Directory was con1pelled 
against its will to accept the basis of barter (as if that 
had tended to accelerate the work of pacification! ) 
by the voice of all France. IIad this been the case, 
the Directors ,vould have continued to listen to that 
voice to ,vhich it seen1S they ,vere so obedient: they 
would have proceeded with the negotiation upon that 
basis. But the fact is, that they instantly broke up 
the llPgotiation, as soon as they had obliged onr alll- 
bassador to violate all the principles of treaty, and 
weakly, rashly, anù unguardedly to expose, without 
any counter proposition, the whole of our project 
with regard to ourselves and onr allies, and ,vithout 
holding out t.he smallest hope that they 'would admit 
the sn1allest part of our pretcnsions. 
When they had thus drawn froll1 us all that they 
could draw out, they expelled Lord )Iahnesbury, and 


. 
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they appealed, for the propriety of their conduct, to 
that yery France which ,ve thought proper to suppose 
had driven them to this fine concession: and 1 do not 
find that in either division of the fan1Ïly of thieves, 
the younger branch, or the elder, or in any other 
body ,vhatsoever, there was any indignation excited, 
or any tnnullt raised, or anything like the virulence 
of opposition ,vhich was shown to the killg'S 111Ïnisters 
here, on account of that transaction. 
Notwithstanding all this, it soelns a hope is still en- 
tertained that the Directory ,viII have that tenderness 
for the carcass of their country 
 by whose very dis- 
temper, and on whose festering 'wounds, like verInin, 
they are fed, that these pious patriots will of then1- 
selves C0111e into a 1nore 1110derate and reasonable way 
01 
of thinking and acting. In the nan10 of wonder, 
what has inspired our n1inistry with this hope any 
more than ,vith their for111er expectations? 
Do these hopes only arise fronl continual disap- 
poilltlnent? Do they gro,v out of the usual grounds 
of despair? 'Vhat is there to encourage them, in the 
conduct or even in the declarations of the ruling PO\v- 
ers in France, fron1 the first fonnation of their Inis- 
chievous republic to the hour in 'which I ,vrite ? Is 
not the Directory cOlnposed of the saIne junto? .Are 
they not the identical men \vho, froln the base and 
sordid vices 'which belonged to their original place 
and situation, aspired to the dignity of cr.Î.lnes, - and 
from the dirtiest, lowest, Inost fraudulent, and mOf't 
knavish of chicaners, ascended in the scale of robbery, 
sacrilege, and assassination in all its fOl'l
lS, till at last 
they had Ï1nbrued their Ï1npious hands in the Llood 
of their sovereign? Is it from the
e men that we are 
to hope for this paternal tenderness to their country, 
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and this sacred regard for the peace and happiness of 
all nations? 
But it seenlS there is still another lurking hope, 
akin to that which duped us so egregiously before, 
when our dclightful basis was accepted: we 
till 
flatter ourselves that the public voice of France ,vill 
compel this Directory to more nloderation. Whence 
does this hope arise? What public voice is there in 
France? There are, indeed, some '''Titers, ,vho, since 
this monster of a Directory has obtained a great, reg- 
ular, Inilitary force to guard them, are indulged in a 
sufficient liberty of writing; and some of the1n write 
well, undoubtedly. But the world kno,vs that int 
France there is no public, - that the country is 
con1posed but of two descriptions, audacious tyrants- 
and trenlblillg slaves. The contests between the ty- 
rants is the only yital principle that can be discerned 
in France. The only thing "rhich there appears like 
spirit is anlongst their late associates, and fastest 
friends of the Directory, - the more furious and 
untaulable part of the J acobins. This discontented 
meluber of the faction does ahnost balance the reign- 
ing divisions, and it threatens every 1110ment to pre- 
dOlninate. For the present, however, the dread of 
their fury fonus some sort of security to their fellows, 
who now exercise a more regular and therefore a 
somewhat less ferocious tyranny. )lost of the slaves 
choose a quiet, however reluctant, submission to those 
,vho are somewhat satiated with blood, and who, like 
,volves, are a little more tame from being a little less 
hungry, in preference to an irruption of the fall1ished 
de\"ourers ,vho are prowling and howling about the 
fold. 
This circumstance assures some degree of perma- 
VOL. v. 29 
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nence to the po"rer of those \vho111 we know to be 
pennanelltly our rancorous and Ï1nplacable enen1ies. 
But to those very ellcll1Ïes who have sworn our de- 
struction we have ourselves given a further and far 
better security, by rendering the cause of the royal- 
ists despcrate. Those hrave and virtuous, but un- 
fortunate adherents to the ancient Constitution of 
their country, after the lniserable slaughters which 
have been Inade in that body, after all their losses 
by en1igration, are still nUlllerous, but unable to ex- 
ert then1selves against the force of the usurpation 
evidently 'countenanced and upheld by those very 
princes who had called then1 to ann for the support 
of the legal monarchy. 'Vhere, then, after chasing 
these fleeting hopes of ours fron1 point to point of the 
political horizon, are they at h
st really found? Not 
where, under Providence, the hopes of Englishn1en 
used to he placed, in our o\vn courage and in our 
own virtues, but in. the llloderation and virtue of the 
most atrocious lnonsters that have ever disgraced 
and plagued 11lankilld. 
The only excuse to be made for all our mendi- 
cant diplomacy is the sa.Ine as ill the case of all 
other mendicancy, nan1ely, that it has been founded 
on absolute necessity. This deserves consideration. 
Necessity, as it has no law, so it has no shan1e. But 
moral necessity is not like llletaphysical, or evcn 
physical. In that category it is a word of loose signifi- 
cation, and conveys different ideas to different n1illds. 
To the lo\v-nlinded, the slightest necessity becolues 
an invincible necessity. "The slothful nlan saith, 
There is a lion in the way, and I shall be devoured in 
the streets." But when the necessity pleaded is not 
in the nature of things, but in the vices of hiln ,,
ho 
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alleges it, the whining tones of cOllul1onplace beggar- 
ly rhetoric produce nothing but indignation: heeaH
c 
they indicate a desire of keeping up a di
honorahlo 
exi
tence, without utility to other
, and ,vithout dig- 
nity to itself; because they ailH at obtaining the clues 
of labor ,vithout industry, and by frauds would dl'3W 
froln the con1passioll of others what n1en ought to OWl' 
to their own spirit and their own exertions. 
I aln thoroughly satisfied. that. if we degrade CHI'- 
selves, it is the degradation w.hich will subject u
 to 
ihe yoke of necessity, and not that it is necessity 
which has brought on our degradation. In this saIne 
chaos, where light and darkness are struggling to- 
geth
r, the open suhscription of last year
 "yith all 
its cirClu11stances, must have given us no little glin1- 
111ering of hope: not .cas I have heard it was yainly 
c1i
coursed) that the loan could prove a crutch to a 
lalne negotiation abroad, and that the ",'hiff and Wil1l1 
of it Inu
t at. once have di
po
ed the enenlÌe
 of all 
tranquillity to a desire for peace. Judging on the 
face of facts, if on them it had any effect at all, it hall 
the direct contrary effect; for very soon after the 
loan becalne public at Paris, the negotiation elldcd
 
and our alnbassaclor was ignon1iniously expelled. 3Iy 
,ie,,- of this was different: I liked the loan
 not fr0111 
the influence ,vhich it nlÌght have on the ellen1Y. but 
on account of the ten1per which it indicated ill our 
o,vn people. This alone is a consideration of all)? 
Ünportance; because all calculation fonned upon a 
supposed relation of the habitudes of others to our 
o"-Tn, under the present circull1stances, is weak and 
fallacious. The adversary n1ust be judged, not by 
,vhat we are, or hy what we wi
h hin1 to he, hut by 
what "Te Inust know he actually is: unless we choose 
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to shut our eyes anù onr ear
 to the unifonl1 tenor of 
all his discourses, and to his uniforul course in all 
his actions. 'Ve Inay be deluded; but we cannot 
pretend that we have been di
appointed. The old 
rule of Ne te quæsiveris e;rtrCt is a precept as avail- 
able in policy as it is in 1110ra1s. Let us leave off 
Hpecnlating upon the disposition and the ,,"'ants of the 
cllelny. Let us ùescend into our own boso111s; let 
us ask ourselves "That are our duties, and what are 
our Inean
 of discharging then1. In \vhat heart arc 
you at hOlne? How far Inay an English 111inister 
confide in the affections, in the confidence, in the 
force of an English people? 'Vhat does he find us, 
when he puts us to the proof of what English interest 
and English honor dell1and? It is as furnishing an 
answer to these questions that I consider the circulll- 
stances of the loan. The effect on the enen1Y is not 
in ,vhat he Inay speculate on our resources, but in 
what he shall feel froln our arn1S. 
The CirCUll1stances of the loan have proved beyond 
a doubt three capital points, \vhich, if they are prop- 
erly used, may be advantageous to the future liberty 
and happiness of 11lankind. III the first place, the 
loan delnollstrates, in regard to illstrlunental resour- 
ces, the cOlnpetellcy of this kingdo1l1 to the asser- 
tion of the COlnnlon cause, and to the Inailltenallce 
and superintendence of that which it is its duty and 
its glory to hold and to watch over, - the balance 
of po,ver throughout the Christian world. Secondly, 
it brings to light ,,
hat, under the 1110st discouraging 
appearances, I always reckoned on: that, with its 
ancient physical force, not only ullÏ1npaired, but 
ug- 
mented, its ancient spirit is still alive in the Bl'itish 
nation. It proves that for their applic.ation there is 
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a spirit equal to the resources, for its energy above 
them. It proves that there exists, though not ahvays 
visible, a spirit \vhich never fails to COlne forth, \vhen- 
ever it is ritually illvoked,-a spirit ,vhich will give 
no equivocal response, but such as \vill hearten the 
timidity and fix the irresolution of hesitating pru- 
dence,- a spirit which \vill be ready to perf OrIn all 
the tasks that shall be imposed 1ipon it by public hOll- 
or. Thirdly, the loan displays an abundant confi- 
dence in his 1tlajesty's goverIunent, as adn1Ílli:-:tcred 
by his present servants, in the prosecution of a ,val' 
which the people consider, not as a war n1ade on the 
suggestion of ministers, and to answer the purposes 
of the alnbition or pride of stateslnen, but as a \var 
of their own, and in defence of that very property 
which they expend for its support,- a war for that 
order of things from which eyerything valuable that 
they possess is derived, and in ,vhich order alone it 
can possibly be maintained. 
I hear, in derogation of the value of the fact froln 
\vhich I draw inferences so favorable to the spirit of 
the people and to its just expectation froln ministers, 
that the eighteen 111illion loan is to be considered in 
no other light than as taking advantage of a very 
lucrative bargain held out to the subscribers. I do 
not in truth believe it. All the CirCUll1stances which 
attended the f'ubscription strongly spoke a different 
language. Be it, however
 as these detractors 
ay. 
This \vith l1le derogates little
 or rather nothing at all, 
fronl the political value and Îll1portance of the fact. 
I should be very sorry, if the transaction was not such 
a bargain; otherwise it would not have been a fair 
one. Å corrupt and improvident loan, like e,-ery- 
thing else corrupt or prodigal, cannot be too luuch 
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condCllllled; but there is a short-f'ighted parsimony 

till 1110re fatal than an unforeseeing expense. The 
yall1e of Inoney 111ust be judged, like everything else, 
frol11 it
 rate at nun keto To force that 1uarket, or 
any 111a1'ket, is of all things the 1110st dangerous. For 
:J 
nwll te111porary benefit, the spring of all public 
credit lllight be relaxed forevcr. The 1110neyed nIeH 
have a right to look to advantage in the inveshncllt 
of their property. To advance their 1110ney, they risk 
it; and the risk is to be included in the price. If 
they were to incur a loss, that loss 'would allIou1lt to 
a tax un that peculiar species of property. In effect, 
it would be the most unjust and Ï1npolitic of all 
things
 - unequal taxa.tioh. It ,vould throw upon 
one def'cription of persons in the con1111unity that 
burdcn which ought hy fair and equitable distribu- 
tion to rest upon the whole. None on account of 
their dignity should be exeu1pt; none (preserving 
due proportion) on account of the scantiness of their 
Iueans. The mOlllcnt a lua11 is Cxcll1pted from the 
111aintcnance of the cOllllnunity, he is in a sort sepa- 
l'ateù froln it, - he loscs the place of a citizen. 
So it is in all taxation. But in a bargain, ,vhen 
tenl1S of loss are looked for by the borrower frOln the 
lender, con1pulsion, or what virtually is c01l1pulsion, 
introduces itself into the place of treaty. When conl- 
pulsion 111ay be at all used by a state in borrowing 
t he occasion 11111St detcrIuine. But the cOlnpulsion 
Oll:rht to be known, and ,veIl defincd, and well di:-:- 
tillgui
hed; for otherwif'e treaty only ,veakens the 
encrgy of c0111})ulsion, ,vhile cOlnpnlsion destroys thc 
freedonl of a bargain. The aùvantage of both is lost 
l)y the confusion of things ill thcir nature uttcrly Ull- 

oeiable. It \vould be to introduce cOlnpulsion into 
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that in which freedo111 and existence are the same: I 
Inean creùit. The n10n1ent that shalne or fear or 
force are directly or indirectly applied to a loan, cred- 
it perishes. 
There 111Ust be some in1pulse, besides public spirit, 
to put private interest into motion along with it. 
1.Iolleyed n1en ought to be allowed to set a value on 
their 1110ney: if they did not, there could be no n10n- 
eyed n1en. This desire of accunnllation is a princi- 
ple without which the 111eans of their service to the 
state could not exist. The love of hicre, though 
sOlnetimes carried to a ridiculous, sometilnes to a 
vicious excess, is the grand cause of prosperity to all 
states. In this natural, this reasonable, this powerful, 
this prolific principle, it is for the satirist to expose 
the ridiculous, - it is for the 1110ralist to censure the 
vicious, - it is for the sYlnpathetic heart to reprobate 
the hard and cruel, - it is for the judge to anÎInad- 
vert on the fraud, the extortion, and the oppression; 
but it is for the stateslnan to elnploy it as he finds it, 
with all its COllco1l1itant excellencies, with all its iln- 
perfections on its head. It is his part, in this case, as 
it is in all other cases, where he is to make use of 
the general energies of Nature, to take thel11 as he 
finds theln. 
.After all, it is a great n1Ïstake to imagine, as too 
cOlnmonly, ahnost indeed generally, it is imagined, 
that the public borro\ver and the private lender are 
two adverse parties, with different and contending 
interests, and that what is given to the one is wholly 
taken from the other. Constituted as our system of 
finance and taxation is, the interests of the contracting 
parties cannot well be separated, whatever they lnay 
rf:'ciprocally intend. He ,vho is the hard lender of to- 
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day to-morro\v is the generous contributor to his own 
payment. For exalnple, the last loan is raised on 
public taxes, 'which are designed to produce annually 
two n1illions sterling. At first view, this is an annui- 
ty of two millions dead charge upon the public ill fa- 
vor of certain moneyed Inen; but inspect the thing 
more nearly, follow the stream in its ll1eanders, and 
you will find that there is a good deal of fallacy in 
this state of things. 
I take it, that \vhoever considers any luan's expen- 
diture of his incolne, old or new, (I speak of certain 
classes in life,) will find a full third of it to go ill 
taxes, direct or indirect. If so, this new-created in- 
con1e of two millions \vill probably furnish 665,000l. 
(I avoid broken numbers) towards the paYlllent of 
its own interest, or to the sinking of its o\yn capi- 
tal. So it is with the whole of the public debt. Sup- 
pose it any given SUln, it is a fallacious estÎ1uate of 
the affairs of a nation to consider it as a mere bur- 
den. To a degree it is so \vithout question, but not 
wholly so, nor anything like it. If the income fron1 
the interest be spent, the above proportion returns 
again into the public stock; inson1uch that, taking 
the interest of the whole debt to be twelve n1Ïllion 
three hundred thousand pound, (it is sOinethillg 
more,) not less than a sun1 of four million one hun- 
dred thousand pound con1es back again to the public 
through the channel of imposi
ion. If the \vhole 
or any part of that incolne be saved, so n1uch new 
capital is generated, - the infallible operation of 
which is to lower the value of n1oney, and conse- 
quently to conduce towards the Ünprovelnent of pub- 
lic credit. 
I take the expenditure of the capitalist, not the 
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value of the capital, as IllY standard; because it is 
the standard upon which, anlongst us, property, as 
an object of taxation, is rated. In this- country, land 
and offices only excepted, w.e raise no faculty tax. 
'Ve preserve the faculty fron1 the expense. Our 
taxes, for the far greater portion, fly over the heads 
of the lowest classes. They escape too, who, with 
better ability, voluntarily subject theI11sclves to the 
harsh discipline of a rigid necessity. ,"\""lth us, labor 
and frugality, the parents of riches, are spared, and 
wisely too. The 11101nent ll1en cease to aug11lent the 
COIll1non stock, the Illoment they no longer enrich it 
by their industry or their self-denial, their luxury 
and even their ease are obliged to pay contribution 
to the public; not because they are vicious princi- 
ples, but because they are unproductive. If, in fact, 
the interest paid by the public had not tInts revolved 
again into its own fund, if this secretion had not 
again been absorbed into the mass of blood, it ,vould 
have been Ï1npossible for the nation to have existed 
to this tÏ1ne un dcI' such a deLt. But under the debt 
it does exist and flourish; and this flourishing state 
of existence in no s1naU degree is owing to the con- 
tribution froI11 the debt to the paYlnent. 'Vhatever, 
therefore, is taken from that capital by too close a 
bargain is but a delusive advantage: it is so Illuch 
lost to the public in another ,yay. This nlatter cau- 
not, on the one side or the other, be metaphysically 
pursued to the extreIlle; but it is a consideration 
of which, iu all discussions of this kind, we ought 
never wholly to lose sight. 
It is never, therefore, wise to quarrel with the in- 
terested views of men, whilst they are cOlnbined with 
the public interest and promote it: it is our business 
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to tie the knot, if possible, closer. Resources that are 
derived froll1 extraordinary virtues, as such virtues 
are rare, so they lllust be unprodÜctive. It is a good 
thing for a llloneyed luan to pledge his property on 
the ,velfare of his country: he shows that he places 
his treasure where his heart is; and revolving in 
this circle, we know, that, " \vherever a ulan's treas
 
ure is, there his heart \vill be also." For these rea- 
sons, and on these principles, I have becn 
orry to 
see the atteillpts which have becn lllade, \vith 1110re 
good llleaning than foresight and consideration, to- 
'wards raising the annual interest of this luan by pri- 
vate contributions. 'Yherever a regular revcnue is 
established, there voluntary contribution can allsw'er 
no purpose but to disorder and disturL it in its 
course. To recur to such aids is, for so llluch, to 
dissolve the cOllllnunity, and to return to a state 
of unconnected Nature. And even if such a supply 
should be productive in a degree COllllnensnrate to 
its object, it lllUSt also be productive of 11luch vexa- 
tion and 111uch oppression. Either the citizens by 
the proposed duties pay their proportion according 
to some rate made by puLlic authority, or they do 
not. If the law be well made
 and the coutriuutions 
founded on just proportions, everything superadded 
by sOll1.ething that is not as regular as law, and as 
uniform in its operation, will beco111e 1110re or less 
out of proportion. If, on the contrary, the law he 
not made upon proper calculation, it is a disgrace 
to the public ,visdonl, which fails in skill to assess 
th
 citizen in just nleasure and according to his 
means. But the hand of authority is not always the 
1110st heavy hand. It is obvious that l11.en Inay bo 
oppressed by 111allY ,vays Lesides those which take 
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their course frolH the ßupl'Cll1e power of the state. 
Suppose the paYlllcnt to he wholly di
crctionary. 
"Thatever has its origin in caprice is 
ure not to 
illlprove in its progress, nor to end in reason. It is 
Ï1npossible for each private individual to have any 
lneasure conformable to the particular conùition of 
each of his fellow-citizens, or to the gencral exigen- 
cies of his country. 'T is a randoll1 shot at best. 
'Yhell men proceed in this irregular IHode, the 
first contributor is apt to gro,v peevish with his neigh- 
bors. He is but too .well disposed to llleasure their 
nleans by his own envy, and not by the real 
tatc of 
their fortunes, which he can rarely know, and which 
it lllay in them be an act of the grossest Í1l1prudence 
to reveal. Hence the odium and lassitude "ith which 
people will look upon a provision for the puulic which 
is bought by discord at the expense of 
ocial quiet. 
Hence the bitter heart-burnings, and the ,val' of 
tongues, ,yhich is so often the prelude to other 'val's. 
Nor is it every contribution, called voluntary, which 
is according to the free ,vill of the giver. Å false 
shalne, or a false glory, against his feelings and his 
judginent, may tax an individual to the detriinent 
of his fan1Ïly and in wrong of his creditors. .Å pre- 
tence of public spirit lllay disaule hÍ1n froIl1 the per- 
formance of his private duties; it lllay disable him 
evcn froIH paying the legitiIllate contributions which 
he is to furnish according to the prescript of law. 
But what is the 1110St dangerous of all is that 111alig- 
nant disposition to which this 111oc1e of contribution 
evidently tends, and which at length leaves the com- 
paratively indigent to judge of the wealth, and to 
prescribe to the opulent, or those 'Vh01l1 they con- 
ceive to be such, the use they are to Blake of their 
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fortunes. From thence it is but one step to the :;;ub.. 
version of all property. 
Far, very far, am I from sUpposÜ1g that such 
things enter into the purposes of those excellent per- 
sons whose zeal has led theu1 to this kind of lueas- 
ure; but the measure itself ,viII lead thel11 beyonù 
their intention, and ,vhat is begun with the Lest de- 
sign
 bad men will perversely Îll1prove to the ,yorst 
of their purposes. An ill-founded plausibility in 
great affairs is a real evil. In France 'va have seen 
the ,vickedest and most foolish of Inen, the constitu- 
tion-n10ngers of 1789, pursuing this very course, and 
ending in this very event. These projectors of decep- 
tion set on foot t\vo lllodes of voluntary contribution 
to the state. The first they called patriotic gift
. 
These, for the greater part, .were not lllore ridiculous 
in the mode than contelnptible in the project. The 
other, which they called the patriotic contribution, 
was expected to amount to a fourth of the fortunes 
of individuals, but at their o,vn ,viII and on their 
own estÏ1nate; but this contribution threatening to 
fall infinitely short of their hopes, they soon 111ade 
it C01l1pulsory, both in the rate and in the levy, be- 
ginning in fraud, and ending, as all the frauds of 
power end, in plain violence. All these devices to 
produce an involuntary ,vill 'were under the pretext 
of relieving the n10re indigent classes; but the prin- 
ciple of voluntary contribution, however delu
ive, be- 
ing once established. these lower classes first, and 
then all classef', were encouraged to throw off the 
regular, 111ethodical payulents to the state, as so 
many badges of slavery. Thus all regular reyellUe 
failing, thef'e Ï1npo
tors, rai
ing the HI pCl'stl'uctul'e 011 
the sanle cheats with which they had laiù the foullda- 
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tion of their greatness, and not content ,,
ith a por- 
tion of the posf'essions of the rich, cOllfif'cated the 
whole, and, to prevent thelll frolH r
clain1Ïllg their 
rights, lllurdered the proprietors. The whole of the 
process has passed before our eyes, and been con- 
ducted, indeed, with a greater degree of rapidity 
than could be expected. 
)1y opinion, then, is, that public contrihutions 
ought only to be raised by the public will. By the 
judicious form of our Constitution, the public con- 
tribution is in its nan1e and substance a grant. In 
its origin it is truly voluntary: not voluntary ac- 
cording to the irregular, unsteady, capricious will of 
individuals, but according to the will and wisdo111 of 
the ,,
hole popular mass, in the only way in which 
will and \visdolll can go together. This voluntary 
grant obtaining in its progress the force of a law, 
a general necessity, \vhich takes Rway all lllerit, and 
consequently all jealousy frolll individuals, compress- 
es, equalizes, and satisfies the whöle, suffering no 111an 
to judge of his neighbor or to arrogate anything to 
himself. If their will con1pIies with their obligation, 
the great end is answered in the happiest Blode; 
if the will resists the burden, everyone loses a great 
part of his own will as a conunon lot. .,After all, 
perhaps, contributions raised by a charge on luxu- 
ry, or that degree of convenience which approaches 
so near as to be confounded with luxury, is the on- 
ly Inode of contribution which n1ay be ,vith truth 
terlned voluntary. 
I might rest here, and take the loan I speak of as 
leading to a solution of that question which I pro- 
posed in IllY first letter: ",\""hethe1' the inability of 
the country to prosecute the war did necessitate a 
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subnlission to the indignities and the calan1Ït\cs of 
a peace with the Regicidc power?" Rut give lne 
leave to pursue this point a little further. 
I kno,v that it has been a cry u
ual on this occa- 
sion, as it has been upon occasions ,vhere such a cry 
could have less apparent justification, that great dis- 
tress and nlisery haye been the consequence of this 
war, by the burdens brought and laid upon the peo- 
ple. But to know where the burden really licf-:, 
and ,vhere it presses, we lnust divide the pcople. 
As to the COlnnlon people, their stock is in their per- 
sons and in their earnings. I deny that the stock of 
their persons is dinlinished in a greater proportion 
than the COlnlnon sources of populousness abundantly 
fill up: I nlean constant en1ploYlnent; proportioned 
pay according to the produce of the soil, and, "There 
. the soil fails, according to the opera tiOll of the gen- 
eral capital; plentiful nourishment to vigorous lahor ; 
cOlnfortable provision to decrepit age, to orphan in- 
fancy, aud to accidental nlalady. I say nothing to 
the policy of the provision for the poor, in all the va- 
riety of faces under which it presents itself. This is 
the matter of another inquiry. I only just speak of 
it as of a fact, taken ,vith others, to support n1e in lHY 
denial that hitherto anyone of the ordinary sonrces 
of the increase of lnankind is dried up by this 'war. 
I a:ffirnl, what I can well prove, that the ,vaste has 
been less than the snpply. To say that in \val' no 
man must be killed is to say that there ought to be no 
war. This they may say who ,vish to talk idly, and 
who would display their lnllnanity at the expellse of 
their honesty or their understanding. If Inore liycs 
are lost in this war than necessity requires, they are 
lost by Inisconduct òr mistake; but if the hostility 1JC 
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just, the error is to be corrected, the 'war i
 not to be 
abandoned. 
That the stock of the comInon people, in HUlnbers, 
is not lessened, any more than the èauses are Ï1n- 
paired, is n1anifest, without being at the pains of an 
actual llunleration. An Ï1nproved and Ï1nproving 
agriculture, which implies a great augluentation of 
labor, has not yet found itself at a stand, no, not for 
a single nlon1ent, for want of the necessary hands, 
either in the settled progress of husbandry or in the 
occasional pre
sure of harvests. I have even rea
on 
to believe that there has been a luuch smaller inl}Jor- 
tation, or the den1and of it, fron1 a neighboring king- 
dom, than in fonner tiIues, "When agriculture was 
more lin1Ïted in its extent and its ll1eans, and ,,-heu 
the time was a season of profound peace. On the 
contrary, the prolific fertility of country life has 
poured its superfluity of population into the canals, 
and into other public works, which of late years haye 
been undertaken to so alnazing an extent, and which 
have not only not been di
continued, but, beyond all 
expectation, pushed on with redouùled vigor, in a 'war 
that calls for so Inany of our 111en and so H1uch of our 
riches. ....\.n increasing capital calls for labor, and an 
increasing population answers to the call. Our luan- 
ufactures, augnlentecl both for the supply of foreign 
and dOluestic consulllption, reproducing, with the 
means of life, the Inultitudes which they use and 
waste, (and which nlany of thelll devour luuch lllore 
surely and luuch 1110re largely than the war,) haxe 
al,,
ays found the laborious hand ready for the liberal 
pay. That the price of the ðoldier is highly raised 
is true. In part this rise lllay lIe owing to sonle 
measures not so well considered in the beginning of 
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this war; but the grand cause ha
 been the reluc. 
tance of that class of people froIli WhOlll the soldiery 
is taken to enter into a nÜlitary life, - not that, but, 
once entered into, it has its conveniences, and even 
its pleasures. I have seldon1 kno\vn a soldier \vho, 
at the intercession of his friends, and at their no 
sll1all charge, had been redeelned from that disci- 
pline, that in a short tÏ1ne ,vas not eager to return to 
it again. But the true reason is the abundant oc- 
cupation and the auglnented stipend found in to\VllS 
and villages and farms, which leaves a sinaller 
nUlnber of persons to be disposed of. The price of 
n1en for new and untried 'ways of life nUlst bear a 
.proportion to the profits of that mode of existence 
froin 'whence they are to be bought. 
So far as to the stock of the cominon people, as it 
consists in their persons. As to the other part, which 
consists in their earnings, I have to say, that the rates 
of ,vages are very greatly auginented ahnost through 
the kingdon1. In the parish .where I live it has been 
raised fronl seven to nine shillingI:'; in the week, for 
the same laborer, perforll1ing the saIne task, and no 
greater. Except 60n1ething in the nlalt taxes and 
the duties upon sugars, I do not kno,v anyone tax 
Ï1nposed for very many years past ,vhich affects the 
laborer in any degree whatsoever; ,vhile, 011 the 
other hand, the tax upon houses not having nlore 
than seven ,vindo\vs (that- is, upon cottages) ,vas 
repealed the very year before the conln1encen1cnt of 
the present ,val'. On the whole, I an
 satisficd that 
the hUlnblest class, and that class .which touches the 
Inost nearly on the lowest, out of \vhich it is contin- 
ually en1erging, and to which it is continually falling, 
receives far more from public Ï1npositions than it pays. 
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That class receives two Inillion sterling annually frOlll 
the classes above it. It pays to no such alnount to- 
wards any public contribution. 
I hope it is not necessary for me to take notice of 
that language, so ill suited to the persons to "hOl11 it 
has been attributed, and so unbecon1Ïng the place in 
which it is said to have been uttered, concerning the 
present ,val' as the cause of the high price of provis- 
ions during the greater part of the year 1706. ] 
presume it is only to be ascribed to the intolerable 
license with which the newspapers break not only 
the rules of decoruln in real life, but even the dra- 
matic decorum, when they personate great men, a.nd, 
like bad poets, n1ake the heroes of the piece talk n10re 
like us Grub-Street scribblers than in a style con- 
sonant to persons of gravity and Ï1uportance in the. 
state. It was easy to den10nstrate the cause, and. 
the sole cause, of that rise in the grand article and 
first necessary of life. It would appear that it had 
no more connection with the ,val' than the moderate 
price to which all sorts of grain were reduced, soon 
after the return of Lord 
Iahnesbury, had with the 
state of politics and the fate of his Lordship's treaty. 
I have quite as good reason (that is, no reason at all) 
to attribute this abundance to the longer continuance 
of the war as the gen tlelnen who personate leading] 
Inembers of Parliall1ent have had for giving the en- 
hanced price to that war, at a more early period of 
its duration. Oh, the folly of us poor creatures, who, 
in the Inidst of our distresses or our escapes, are ready 
to claw or caress one another, upon Inatters that so 
seldom depend on our wisdol11 or our \veakness, on 
our good or evil conduct towards each other! 
An untimely shower or an unseasonable drought,. 
VOL. v. 30 
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a frost too long continued or too suddenly broken up 
with rain and telupest, the blight of the spring or the 
smut of the harvest will do n10re to cause the distress 
of the belly than all the contrivances of all stateslnen 
can do to relieve it. Let goverlunent protect and en- 
courage industry, secure property, repress ,iolence, 
and discountenance fraud, it is all that they have to 
do. In other respects, the less they Ineddle in these 
affairs, the better; the rest is in the hands of our 
Master and theirs. "\Ve are in a constitution of things 
wherein "{modo sol nimiu
, {modo corripit Í111ber."- 
But I will push this Inatter no further. As I have 
said a good deal upon it at various tilnes during n1Y 
public service, and have lately written sOlncthing on 
it, which Inay yet see the light, I shall content Inyself 
now \vith obserying that the vigorous and laborious 
class of life has lately got, fron1 the bon-ton of the hu- 
manity of this day, the nan1C of the" laboring poor." 
We have heard 111any plans for the relief of the" la- 
boring poor." This puling jargon is not as innocent 
as it is foolish. In meddling with great affairs, weak- 
ness is never innoxious. Hitherto the nan1e of poor 
(in the sense in ,vhich it is used to excite con1passion) 
has not been used for those ",.ho 
an, but for those 
who cannot labor, - for the sick and infir111, for or- 
phan infancy, for languishing and decrepit age; but 
when we affect to pity, as poor, those who must labor 
or the world cannot exist, we are trifling with the con- 
dition of 111ankind. It is the common dOOll1 of luan, 
that he must eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
-that is, by the sweat of his body or the sweat of his 

ind. If this toil ,vas inflicted as a curse, it is, as 
might be expected, froIl1 the curses of the Father of 
,all blessings; it is telnpereù with In any alleviations, 
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many comforts. Every attelnpt to fly froIH it, and to 
refuse the very terms of our exi
tence, becolncs n1ueh 
n10re truly a curse; and heavier pains and pellaltie
 
fall upon those who would elude the tasks \vhich are 
put upon thel11 by the great 1\laster 'Y orklnan of the 
world, who, in His dealings with His creature
, sYlnpa- 
thizes w"ith their \veakness, and, speaking of a creation 
wrought by 111ere will out of nothing, speaks of 
ix 
days of labor and one of ').est. I do not call a healthy 
young 
an, cheerful in his mind and vigorous in his 
arn1S, I cannot call such a n1an poor
' I cannot pity 
my kind as a kind, merely because they are Inen. 
This affected pity only tends to dissatisfy then1 with 
their condition, and to teach theln to seek re
ources 
where no resources are to be found, in sOlnething else 
than their own industry and frugality and sobriety. 
Whatever may be the iutention (which, because I do 
not know, I cannot dispute) of those who \yould dis- 
content 111ankind by this strange pity, they act to- 
wards us, in the consequences, as if they were our 
worst enen1ies. 
In turning our view fron1 the lower to the higher 
classes, it will not be necessary for n1e to sho\v at any 
length that the stock of the latter, as it consists in 
their nun1bers, has not yet suffered any Inaterial 
dÍlninution. I have not seen or heard it asserted; 
I have no reason to believe it: there is no want of 
officers, that I have ever understood, for the ne\v 
ships which we cOlnmission, or the new reginlen ts 
which we raise. In the nature of things, it is not 
with their persons that the higher classes principally 
pay their contingent to the delnands of war. There 
is another, and not less in1portant part, which rests 
with aln10st exclusive weight upon them. They fur- 
nish the Ineans 
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"how 'Var may, best upheld, 
l\iove by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage." 


Not that they are exell1pt froln contributing also by 
their personal service in the fleets and arn1ies of their 
country. They do contribute, and in their full 3nd 
fair proportion, according to the relative proportion of 
their nUlnbers in the c01l1munity. They contribute 
all the Inilld that actuates the .whole machine. The 
fortitude required of theln is very different fron1 the 
unthinking alacrity of the COl111110n soldier or COIU- 
1110n sailor in the face of danger and death: it is not 
a passion, it is not an inlPulse, it is not a selltin1ent ; 
it is a cool, steady, deliberate principle, alw'ays pres- 
ent, always equable, - having no connection with 
anger, - telupering honor with prudence, -- incited, 
invigorated, and sustained by a generous love of 
fame, - inforn1ed, lnoderatcd, and directed by an 
enlarged knowledge of its own great public ends,- 
flo,ving in one blended streanl from the opposite 
sources of the heart and the head,-carrying in it- 
self its o,vn conunission, and proving its title to ev- 
ery other cOlnluand by the first and most difficult 
conu11and, that of the bosoln in which it resides: it 
is a fortitude ,vhich unites with the courage of the 
field the 1110re exalted and refined courage of the 
council, - ,vhich kno,vs as well to retreat as to ad- 
vance, - which can conquer as well by delay as by 
the rapidity of a march 01' the Ï1npetuosity of an at 
tack, - which can be, \vith Fabius, the black cloud 
that lo,vers on the tops of the n10ulltaillS, or, \vith 
Scipio, the thunderbolt of ,var,-\vhich, ulldislllayed 
by false sh3111e, can patiently endure the severest 
trial that a gallant 
pirit can undergo, in the taunts 
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and provocations of the enelny, the suspicions. the 
cold respect, and "mouth honor" of those frolH 
whom it should n1eet a cheerful obedience, - which, 
undisturbed by fal
e humanity, can cahnly aSSUlUC 
that most awful moral responsibility of deciding when 
victory may be too dearly purchased by the lo

 of a 
single life, and when the safety and glory of their 
country may denland the certain sacrifice of thou- 
sands. Different stations of cOlnn1and Inay call for 
different modifications of this fortitude, but the cha1"- 
acter ought to be the san1e in all. 
nd never, in the 
most "palnlY state" of our n1artial renown, did it 
shinè with brighter lustre than in the present san- 
guinary and ferocious hostilities, wherever the Dri t- 
ish arms have been carried. But in this Ino
t ardu- 
ous and momentous conflict, which from it
 nature 
should have roused us to new and unexalnpled ef- 
forts, I know not how it has been that we have never 
put forth half the strength .which "re haye exerted 
in ordinary wars. In the fatal battles 'which have 
drenched the Continent with hlood and shaken the 
systen1 of Europe to pieces, w'e ha,e never had any 
considerable army, of a Inagnitude to be conlpared 
to the least of those by w'hich in fonner tinle
 we 
o 
gloriously asserted our place as protectors, not op- 
pressors, at the head of the great cOlnn10nwealth of 
Europe. We have never Inanfully Inet the danger in 
front; and when the enemy, resigning to ns our nat- 
ural don1Ïnion of the ocean, and abandoning the de- 
fence of his distant posse

ions to the infernal ener- 
gy of the destroying principles "Thich he had planted 
there for the subversion of the neighboring cOlonic:", 
drove fOl th, by one sweeping law of unprecedcnted 
despotism, his arlned multitudes on every side, to 
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overwhehn the countries anù states "Thich had for 
cen turies stooel the firln barriers against the alnbi- 
tion of France, 'we drew back the arn1 of our n1ÏI- 
itary force, which had never been l110re than half 
rab:ed to oppose hiIn. FroB1 that tinlc we have becn 
cOlnbating only with the' other ann of our nayal pow- 
er,-the right arnl of England, I adlnit,- but \vhich 
struck ahnost unresi
ted, with blows that could neyer 
reach the heart of the hostile n1Ïschief. Froin that 
tÏlne, \\Tithout a single effort to regain those outworks 
which ever till now we so strenuously lnailltained, as 
the strong frontier of our own dignity and safety no 
less than the liberties of Europe, - \vith but onè fee- 
ble attelupt to succor those brave, faithful, anà nu- 
merous allies, ,vhon1, for the first tin1e since the days 
of our Ed ,vards and Henrys, we now have in the 
bosoln of France itself, - we have Leen intrenching 
and fortifying and garrisoning ourselves at hon1e, we 
have been redoubling security on security to protect 
ourselves froln invasion, \vhich has no\v first becolne 
to us a serious object of alann and terror. ,Alas! 
the fe\v of us who have protracted life in any Ineas- 
ure near to the extrenle IÏ1nits of our short period 
have been condelnned to see strange things, - ne,v 
systelns of policy, new principles, and not only llew 
Inen, but \vhat IHight appear a new species of lnen. 
I believe that any person ,vho was of age to take a 
part in public affairs forty years ago (if the intel'llle- 
clinte space of thne 'were expunged froln his mel110ry) 
would hardly credit his sonses, \vhen he should hear 
frolH the highest authority that an anny of two hUll- 
dreù thousand 111en was kept up in this Ü;land, and 
that in the neighboring island there were at least 
fourscore thousand Inore. But when he had recoy- 
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ered from his surprise on being told of this army, 
which has not its parallel, ,vhat must be his aston- 
ishment to be told again that this n1Íghty force was 
kept up for the mere purpose of an inert and pas- 
sive defence, and that in its far greater part it was 
disabled by its constitution and very essence frolll 
defending us against an enelny by anyone prevent- 
ive stroke or anyone operation of active hostility? 
What must his reflections be, on learning further, 
that a fleet of five hundred men of war, the best ap- 
pointed, and to the full as ably con1manded as this 
country ever had upon the sea, was for the greater 
part employed in carrying on the same system of 
unenterprising defence? What n1ust be the senti- 
ments and feelings of one who remembers the for- 
mer energy of England, when he is given to under- 
stand that these two islands, with their extensive 
and everywhere vulnerable coast, should be consid- 
ered as a garrisoned sea-town? What would such 
a man, what would any luan think, if the garrison 
of so strange a fortress should be such, and so feebly 
comn1anded, as never to make a sally, - and that, 
contrary to all which has hitherto been seen in war, 
an infinitely inferior army, with the shattered relics 
of an almost annihilated navy, ill-found and ill- 
manned, may with safety besiege this superior gar- 
rison, and, without hazarding the life of a man, ruin 
the place, nlercly by the n1enaces and false appear- 
ances of an attack? Indeed, indeed, my dear friend, 
I look upon this matter of our defensive system as 
much the n10st important of all considerations at 
this moment. It has oppressed 111e with n1any anx- 
ious thoughts, which, more than any bodily distem- 
per, have sunk Ine to the condition in which you 
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know that I am. Should it please Providence tc 
restore to me even the late weak remains of Iny 
strength, I propose to n1ake this luatter the subject 
of a particular discussion. I only mean here to ar 
g:ue, that the lllode of conducting the ,val' on OLLr 
part, be it good or bad, has prevented even the C01l1- 
mon havoc of war in our population, and especially 
aillong that class 'whose duty and privilege of supe- 
riority it is to lead the way aluidst the perils and 
slaughter of the field of battle. 
'rhe other causes which sOllletÏ111es affect the nunl- 
bel's of the lower classes, but which I have shown not 
to have existed to any such degree during this war, 
- penury, cold, hunger, nakedness, - do Hot easily 
reach the higher orders of society. I do not dread 
for them the slightest taste of these calaluitie
 froHl 
the distress and pressure of the war. 'rhey have 
n1uch more to dread in that 'way frolll the cOllfìs- 
cations, the rapines, the burnillgs, and the 111a
sa- 
cres that may follow in the train of a peace ,vhich 
shall establish the devastating and depopulating prin- 
ciples and example of the French Regicides in bC- 
curity and triulnph and d01l1inion. In the onlillary 
course of hUlllan affairs, any check to population 
among men in ease and opulence is less to be ap- 
prehended fron1 'what they may suffer than frolH 
what they enjoy. Peace is more likely to be inju- 
rious to then1 in that respect than war. The ex- 
cesses of delicacy, repose, and satiety are as uufa- 
vorable as the extreilles of hardship, toil, and ,vallt 
to the increase and lllultiplication of our kind. Iu- 
deed, the abuse of the bounties of Nature, nlnch 
more surely than any partial privation of tholn, 
tends to intercept that precious boon of a second 
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and dearer life in our progeny, which was bestowed 
in the first great comll1and to Inan froln the All-Gra- 
cious Giver of all, - whose nalne be blessed, ,vhether 
He gives or takes away! His hand, in every page 
of His book, has written the lesson of 111oderation. 
Our physical well-being, our I1loral worth, our :5ocial 
happiness, our political tranquillity, all depend on 
that control of all our appetites and passions which 
the ancients designed by the cardinal virtue of tent- 
pe1"ance. 
The only real question to our present purpose, 
with regard to the higher classes, is, How stands the 
account of their stock, as it consists in ,vealth of 
every description? Have the burdens of the war 
compelled thenl to curtail any part of their foriller 
expenditure? - which, I have before observed, af- 
fords the only standard of estÏ1nating property as 
an object of taxation. Do they enjoy all the saIne 
conveniences, the same cOlnforts, the saIne elegan- 
cies, the sanle luxuries, in the sanle or in as lllany 
different modes as they diel before the war? 
In the last eleven years there have been 110 less 
than three solemn inquiries into the finances of 
the kingdom, by three different conuuittees of your 
House. The first was in the yea
' 1786. On that 
occasion, I renlelnber, the report of the cOlnmittee 
\vas examined, and sifted and bolted to the bran, by 
a gentleman whose keen and powerful talents I have 
ever a(hnired. He thought there was not sufficient 
evidence to warrant the pleasing representation 'which 
the committee had made of our national prosperity. 
He did not believe that our puùlic revenue could 
continue to be so productive as they had assumed. 
He even wen t the length of recording his o'wn in- 
fer
llces of doubt in a set of resolutions 'which now 
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stand upon your journals. And perhaps the retro- 
spect on which the report proceeded did not go far 
enough back to allo\v any sure and satisfactory aver- 
age for a ground of solid calculation. But \vhat ,vas 
the event? When the next conllnittee sat, in 1791, 
they found, that, on an average of the last four years, 
their predecessors had fallen short, in their estÏ1nate 
of the permanent taxes, by n10re than three hundred 
and forty thousand pounds a year. 8urely, then, if I 
can show, that, in the produce of those sanie taxes, 
and more particularly of such as affect articles of 
luxurious use and consnmption, the four years of the 
war have equalled yhose four years of peace, flourish- 
ing as they \vere beyond the Inost sanguine specula- 
tions, I n1ay expect to hear no Inore of the distress 
occasioned by the \var. 
The additional burdens which have been laid on 
some of those same articles nlight reasonably claim 
some allowance to be made. Every new advance of 
the price to the conSUlner is a ne\v incentive to him 
to retrench the quantity of his consumption; and if, 
upon the \vhole, he pays the san1e, his property, con1- 
puted by the standard of what he voluntarily pays, 
must remain the same. But I an1 \villing to forego 
that fair advantage in the inquiry. I a.m \villing that 
the receipts of the pernlanent taxes \vhich existed be- 
fore January, 1793, should be cOlnpared during the 
war, and during the period of peace which I have 
mentioned. I will go further. . Con1plete acconnts 
of thè year 1791 \vere separately laid before your 
House. I an1 ready to stand by a con1parison of the 
produce of four years up to the beginning of the 
year 1792 with that of the \var. Of the year Í1nme- 
diately previous to hostilities I have not been able 
to obtain any perfect docun1ellts; but I have :;een 
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enough to satisfy lne, that, although a cOlnparison 
including that year lnight be less favorable, yet it 
would 110t essentially injure IllY argulllcnt. 
You will alwa)Ts bear ill n1ind, ll1Y dear 8ir, that I 
am not considering whcther, if the COlnlllon ellelllY 
of the quiet of Europe had not forced us to take up 
anus in our own defence, the spring-tide of our pros- 
perity n1Ïght not have flo,ved higher than the Inark 
at which it no,v stands. That consideration is con- 
nected with the question of the justice and the neces- 
sity of the \var. It is a question w"hich I have long 
since discussed. I alll now endeavoring to ascertain 
whether there exists, in fact, any such necessity as 
,ve hear every day asserted, to furnish a n1Ïserable 
pretext for counselling liS to surrender at discretion 
our conquests, our honor, our dignity, our very inde- 
pendence, and, with it, all that is dear to Inan. It 
will be 1110re than sufficient for that purpose, if I can 
make it appear that we have been stationary during 
the war. What, then, will be said, if, in reality, it 
shall be proved that there is every indication of in- 
creased and increasing wealth, not only poured into 
the grand reservoir of the national capital, but dif- 
fused through all the channels of all the higher 
classes, and giving life and activity, as it passes, to 
the agriculture, the nlanufactures, the conl111erce, 
and the navigation of the country? 
The Finance Conul1ittee which has been appointed 
in this session has already made two reports. Every 
conclusion that I had before dra,vn, as you know, 
from Iny own observation, I have the satisfaction 
of seeing there confirllled by that great public au- 
thority. Large as ,vas the sum by which the COln- 
lnittee of 1791 found the estimate of 1786 to have 
been exceeded in the actual produce of four years 
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of peace, their own estilnate has been exceeded dur- 
ing the war by a stun n10re than one third largcr. 
The same taxes have yielded n10re than half a n1ÏI- 
lion beyond their calculatioll. They yielded this, not- 
withstanding the stoppagc of the distillcrics, again
t 
which, you may ren1elnber, I privately rcnlonstrated. 
'Vith an allowance for that defalcation, they hayc 
yielded sixty thousand pounds annually abovc the 
actual average of the preceding four years of peacc. 
I believe this to have been ,vithout parallcl in all 
fornler 'val's. If regard be had to the great and un- 
avoidable burdens of the present war, I an1 confidcnt 
of the fact. 
But let us descend to particulars. The taxes ,vhich 
go by the general naIne of .Assessed Taxcs cOIn pre- 
hend the whole, or nearly the ,vhole, dOll1estic cstab- 
lislunent of the rich. They include sonle things ,vhich 
belong to the Iniddling, and even to all but the very 
lowest classes. They no,v consist of the duties 011 
houses and ,vindows, on Inale servants, horses, and 
carriages. They did also extcnd to cottages, to fe- 
male servants, wagons, and carts used in husbandry, 
previous to the year 1702, - ,vhen, ,vith Inore en- 
lightened policy, at the n10111ent that the possibility 
of war could not be out of the contc111plation of any 
stateslnan, the wisdoln of Parlialnent confined thOl11 
to their present objects. I shall give the gro$s as- 
sessment for five years, as I find it in the .A.ppcndix 
to the Second Report of your COInlnittee. 
1791 ending 5th Apri117
2 . æ 1,70G,334 
1792 179
 . . l,t>Sfi,DDl 
1793 1794 . . 1,.397 ,G
3 
1794 1705 . . 1,GU8.1!Jû 
17 ( 
 1 ....0 
 1 (j :) - 8 - f 
Uo I vÜ . . , ::...), 4-:t 
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Here will be seen a gradual increase during the 
w'hole progre
s of the 'war; and if 
 a111 correctly 
infol'll1ed, the rise in the last year, after ever)'" de- 
d uction that can be nlade, affords the Inost consol- 
ing and encouraging prospect. It is enorlnou
ly out 
of all proportion. 
There are SUlne other taxes which seel11 to have 
a reference to the saIne general head. The present 
Ininister ll1any years ago subjected bricks and tiles 
to a duty under the excise. It is of little conse- 
quence to our present consideration, ,vhether thc
e 
1naterials have been en1ployed in building 1110re con1- 
modious, n10re elegant, and 1110re magnificent hab- 
itations, or in enlarging, decorating, and relllodel- 
ling those which sufficed for ?ur plainer ancestors. 
During the first two ycars of the war, they paid so 
largely to the public revcnue, that in 179-1: a new 
duty was laid upon then1, which was equal to one 
half of the old, and 'which has produced upwards of 
165,000l. in the last three years. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of this additional weight,* there has 
been an actual augruentation in the consun1ption. 


. This and the following tables on the same construction are com- 
piled from the Reports of the Finance Committee in 1791 and 1797, 
with the addition of the separate paper laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and ordered to be printed, on the 7th of February, 1792. 


BRICKS A
D TILES. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 . 
1788 . 
1789 . 
1790 . 


f.. 
. 94,521 
. 96,278 
. 91,773 
. 104,409 
æ 386,981 


Years or War. 1., 
. 1793 . . 122,975 
1794 . . 106,811 
1795 . . 83,804 
1796 . . 94,668 
Æ 408,258 


Increase to 1790 
Æ21,277. 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . æ1l5,382 4 Years to 1791 Æ407,842 Æ416. 
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The only two other articles which conle under this 
description are the starnp-duty on gold and silver 
plate, and the customs on glass plates. This latter 
is now, I believe, the single instance of co
tly fur- 
niture to be found in the catalogue of our ilnports. 
If it were wholly to vanish, I should not think ,ve 
were ruined. Both the duties have risen, during the 
war, very considerably in proportion to the total of 
their produce. 
We have no tax among us on the most necessary 
articles of food. The receipts of our Custolu-Ilouse, 
under the head of Groceries, afford us, ho,vever, SOlne 
Ineans of calculating our luxuries of the table. The 
articles of tea, coffee, and cocoa-nuts I 'would pro- 
pose to omit, and to take the1n instead froin the ex- 
cise, as best showing what is consunled a.t hOl11e. 
Upon this principle, adding the1n all together, (,vith 
the exception of sugar, for a reason which I shall 
afterwards mention,) I find that they have produced, 


PLATE. 
Years of Peace. -/., Years of War. -/., 
1787 22,707 1793 25,920 
1788 . 23,295 1794 23,637 
1789 . 22,453 1795 25,607 
1790 . . 18,433 1796 28,513 
-- Increase to 1'190 
Æ 86,888 Æ 103,677 Æ 16,789. 
Increase to 1791 
1791 . . Æ 81,523 4 Years to 1791 Æ 95,704 Æ 7,973. 
GLASS PLATES. 
Years of Peace. -/., Years of W år. !, 
1787 1793 5,655 
1788 5,496 1794 5,456 
1789 4,686 1795 5,839 
1790 . 6,008 1796 8,871 
-- 
Æ, 16,190 Æ25,821 
Increase to 1791 
1791 . . æ 7,880 4 Years to 1791 Æ 24,070 æ 1,751. 
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in one mode of conlparison, upwards of 272,000l., 
and in the other n10de upwards of 165,000l., n10re 
during the war than in peace.* An additional duty 
was also laid in 1795 on tea, another on coffee, and 
a third on raisins, - an article, together with cnr- 
rants, of much more extensive use than would read- 
ily be imagined. The balance in' favor of our argu- 
nlent would have been much enhanced, if our coffee 
and fruit ships from the 
rediterranean had arrived, 


· GROCERIES. 
Years of Peace. -/., I Years of War. -/., 
1787 167,389 1793 . 124,655 
1788 133,191 I 1794. 195,840 
1789 . . 142,871 1795 208,242 
1790 . . 156,311 1796 159,826 
- -- - --- Increase to 1790 
æ 599,762 Æ 688,563 Æ 88,801. 
Increase to .1791 
. 1791 . . æ236,727 4 Years to 1791 æ 669,100 æ 19,463. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 
1788 . 
1789 
1790 . 


-/., 
424,144 
. 426,660 
539,575 
. 417,736 
Æ 1,808
115 


TEA. 


Years of War. 
1793 , 
1794 . 
1795 . 
1796 . 


-/., 
. 477,644 
. 467,132 
. 507,518 
. 526,307 
Æ 1,978,601 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 170,486. 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . .Æ448,7094YearstoI791Æl,832,680 ÆI45,921. 
The additional duty imposed in 1795 produced in that year 
137,656l., and in 1796, 200,107l. 


COFFEE AND COCOA-NUTS. 


Years of Peace. -/., 
1787 . . 17,006 
1788 . . 30,217 
1789 . . 34,784 
1790 . . 38,647 
æ 120,654 


Years of War. -/., 
. 1793 . . 36,846 
1794 . . 49,177 
1795 . . 27,913 
1796. . 19,711 
Æ 133,647 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 12,993. 


Decrease to 1791 
1791 . .Æ41,194 4 Years to 1791 Æ 144,842 Æ 11,195. 
The additional duty of 1795 in that year gave 16,7i5l., and in 
1796, 15,3191. 
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last year, at thcir usual season. They do not appear 
in these accounts. This was one consequcnce arising 
(would to God that none m?re affiicting to Italy, to 
Europe, and the whole civilized "orld had arisen!) 
from our hnpolitic and precipitate desertion of that 
ilnportant n1arithne station. As to sugar,* I have 
excluded it froln the groceries, because the account 
of the custolns is not a pcrfect criterion of the COll
 
sun1ption, much having been reëxported to the N ol'th 
of Europe, which used to be supplied by France; and 
in the official papers .,vhich I have followed there are 
no materials to furnish grounds for cOlnpnting this 
reëxportation. The increase on the face of our cn- 
tries is in11nense during the four years of ,val', -lit- 
tle short of thirteen hundred thousand pounds. 
The increase of the duties on beer has been reg- 
ularly progressive, or nearly so, to a very large 
alnount. t It is a good deal above a million, and is 
'* SUGAR. 
Years of'Var. 
1793 . 
1794 . 
1795 . 
1796 . 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 5,679,249 Æ 1,265,468. 
Increase to 1791 
1791 . Æl,044,0534YearstoI791Æ4,392,725 ÆI,286,524. 
There was a new duty on sugar in 1791, which produced in 1794 
234,292l., in 1795, 206,932l., and in 1796, 245,024l. It is not clear 
from the report of the committee, whether the additional duty is in- 
cluded in the account given above. 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 1,284,248. 
Increase to 1791 
. æ 1,880,478 4 Years to 1791 Æ7,186,234 Æ 1,165,199. 


Years of Peace. /., 
1787 . . 1,065,109 
1788 . . 1,184,458 
1789 . . 1,095,106 
1790 . . 1,069,108 
Æ4,413,781 


Years of Peace. 
1787 . 
1788 . 
1789 . 
1790 . 


/., 
. 1,761,429 
. 1,705,199 
. 1,742,514 
. 1,858,043 
Æ 7,067,185 


1791 


fw 
. 1,473,139 
. 1,392,965 
. 1,338,246 
. 1,474,899 


t BEER, &c. 
Years of 'War. 
1793 . 
1794 . 
1795 . 
1796 . 


/., 
. 2,043,902 
. 2,082,053 
. 1,931,101 
. 2,294,377 
Æ 8,351,433 
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1nore than equal to one eighth of the whole produce. 
D nder this gcneral head SOine other liquors are in- 
cluded, - cider, perry, a!ld l11ead, as well as vinegar 
and veljuice; but these are of very trifling considera- 
tion. The excise duties on wine, having sunk a little 
during the first two years of the war, were rapidly 
recovering their level again. In 1795 a heavy addi- 
tional duty was imposed upon them, and a second in 
the following year; yet, being compared wi
h four 
years of peace to 1790, they actually exhibit a small 
gain to the revenue. And lo,v as the importation may 
WINE. 


Years of Peace. f, 
1787 . . 219,934 
1788 . . 215,578 
1789 . . 252,649 
1790 . . 308,624 
Æ 996,785 


I Years of War. f, 
I 1793. . 222,887 
1794 . . 283,644 
1795 317,072 
1796 . . 187,818 
Æ 1,01l,421 


Increase to 1190' 
Æ 14,636. 
Decrease to 1791 
Æ 101,979. 


1791 . . .:f, 336,549 4 Years to 1791 Æl,113,400 
QUANTITY llIPORTED. 
Years of Peace. Tuns. Years of War. Tuns. 
1787 . . . 22,978 ] 793. 22,788 
1788 25,442 1794 27,868 
1789 . . . 27,414 1795 32,033 
1790 . . . 29,182 1796. 19,079 
The additional duty of 1795 produced that year 736,8711., and in 
1796, 432,689l. A second additional duty, which produced 98,1651.. 
was laid in 1796. 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 19,302. 
Increase to 1791 
1791 . . Æ 13,282 4 Years to 1791 Æ 32,812 Æ 17,187. 
In 1795 an additional duty was laid on this article, which produced 
that year 5,679l., and in 1796, 9,443l.; and in 1796 a second, to com- 
mence on the 20th of June: its produce in that year was 2,325l. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 
1788 
1789 . . 
1790 


f, 
11,167 
7,375 
7,202 
4,953 
Æ 30,697 


VOL. V. 


SWEETS. 


Years of War. 
1793 
.1794 
1795 
1796 


f, 
11,016 
10,612 
13,321 
15,050 
æ 49,999 


31 
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Seell} ill 17ÐG, whcn contrasted with any year since 
the French trcaty in 1787, it is still more than 3000 
tuns aboye the average hnportation for three years 
previous to that period. I have added sweets, froln 
,vhich our factitious wines are l1lade; and I 'would 
have added spirits, but that the total alteration of the 
duties in 1789, and the recent interruption of our dis- 
tilleries, rendered any comparison iInpracticable. 
The ancient staple of our island, in which ,ve are 
clothed, is very inlperfectly to be traced on the books 
of the Custolll-House: but I know that our woollen 
lnanufactures flourish. I recollect to have seen that 
fact very fully established, last year, from the regis- 
ters kept in the V{ est Riding of Yorkshire. This 
year, ill the West of England, I receiyed a similar 
account, on the authority of a respectable clothier in 
that quarter, ,vhose testinlony can less be questioned, 
because, in his political opinions, he is adverse, as I 
understand, to the continuance of the war. The 
princi pal articles of felnale dress for some time past 
have Leen 111uslins and calicoes. * These elegant fab- 
rics of Ollr own loonu; in the East, which serve for 
the rcn1Ïttance of our own revenues, have lately been 
inlÏtatcd at home, 'with ilnprovillg success, by the 
ingenious and enterprising manufacturers of 
1an- 
chester, Paisley, and Glasgow. .At the saIne time 
the inlportation frol11 Bengal has kept pace with the 
* MUSLINS AND CALICOES. 


Years of Peace. 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 


f.. 
129,297 
138,660 
126,267 
128,365 


Years of War. 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 . 


f.. 
173,050 
104,902 
103,857 
. 272,544 


Increase to 1791 
.t 522,589 Æ 654,353 Æ 131,764. 
This table begins with 1788. The nct produce of the preceding 
year is not in the report whencc the tahle is taken. 
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extension of our own dexterity and industry; w'hile 
the sale of our printed goods,* of both kinds, has been 
with equal steadiness advanced by the taste and execu- 
tion of our designers and artists. Our \voollens and 
cottons, it is true, are not all for the home Inarket. 
They do not distinctly prove, ,vhat 
s IllY present point, 
our own wealth by our own expense. I adn1Ï t it: 
we export then1 in great and growing quantitie
: 
and they who croak themselves hoarse about the de- 
cay of our trade may put as much of this account 
as they choose to the creditor side of money received 
from other countries in payment for British skill and 
labor. They n1ay settle the items to their own liking, 
",-here all goes to denlonstrate our riches. I shall- be 
contented here with whatever they ,yill have the good- 
ness to leave Ine, and pass to another entry, whidl is 
less ambiguous, - I mean that of silk. t The l11anu- 


Years of Peace. 
1787 . . 
1788 
1789 . 
1790 


f.. 
142,000 
154,486 
. 153,202 
167,156 
--- 
Æ 616,844 


.. PRINTED GOODS. 


Years of War. 
1793 
1794 
1795 . 
1796 . 


f.. 
191,566 
190,554 
. 197,416 
. 230,530 
Æ810,066 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 193,222. 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . . Æ 191,489 4 Years to 1791 Æ 666,333 Æ 143,733. 
These duties for 1787 are blended with several others. The pro- 
portion of printed goods to the other articles for four years was found 
to be one fourth. That proportion is here taken. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 . 


f.. 
166,912 
123,998 
157,730 
. 212,522 
Æ 661,162 


t SILK. 


Years of War, 
1793 . 
1794 . 
1795 . 
1796 . 


f.. 
. 209,915 
. 221,306 
. 210,725 
. 221,007 
Æ 862,953 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 201,791. 


Inc..east: to 171l] 
1791 . Æ 279,128 4 Years to 1791 Æ 773,378 .f: 89,:>75. 
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factory it
elf is a forced plaut. We have been obliged 
to guard it fro111 foreign cUlnpetitioll by very strict 
prohibitory la,vs. 'Yhat 've ilnport is the raw and 
prepared Inaterial, \\Thich is ,vorked up in various 
ways, and worn in various shapes by both sexes. 
After what we lunt
 just seen, you will probably be 
surprised to learn that the quantity of silk inlported 
during: the ,val' has been much greater than it was 
preyiously in peace; and yet ,ve nlust all relnelubcr, 
to our nlortification, that several of our silk ships fell 
a prey to Citizen .Ac1n1Ìral Richery. You will hardly 
expect lue to go through the tape and thread, and all 
the other small wares of haberdashery and 11lillinery 
to be gleaned up among our inlports. But I 
hall 
Inake one obseryation, and with great satisfaction, 
respecting then1. They gradually diminish, as our 
own nUtllufactures of the saIne description spread into 
their places; ,vhile the account of ornamental articles 
which our country does not produce, and we cannot 
wish it to produce, continues, upon the whole, to rise, 
in spite of all the caprices of fancy and fashion. Of 
this kind are the different furs * used for muffs, trÌln- 
111ings, and linings, ,vhich, as the chief of the kind, I 
shall particularize. You 'v ill find then1 below. 
The diversions of the higher classes form another 
* FURS. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 
1788 
1789 . . 
1790 . . 


f.. 
3,464 
2,958 
1,151 
3,328 


Years of 'Var. 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 


f.. 
2,829 
3,353 
3,666 
6,138 
æ 15,986 


Increase to 1790 
æ 5,085. 


.f:l0,901, 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . . æ 5,731 4 Years to 1791 æ 13,168 .f: 2,818. 
The skins here selected from the Custom-House accounts are, Black 
Bear, Ordinary Fox, ilfarten, I1link, Jlusquash, Ottel', Raccoon, and TYoij: 
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and the only remaining head of inquiry into their 
expenses: I mean those diversions 'which distinguish 
the country and the town life, - which are visible and 
tangible to the statesman, - which have some public 
measure and standard. And here, when I look to 
the report of your cOlnnlittee, I, for the first till1e, 
perceive a failure. It is clearly so. 'Yhichever way 
I reckon the four years of peace, the old tax on the 
sports of the field has certainly proved deficient since 
the war. The sanle money, however, or nearly the 
sanle, has been paid to government, - though the 
same number of individuals have not contributed to 
the paynlent. An additional tax was laid in 1791, 
and during the war has produced upwards of 61,000l., 
which is about 4000l. III ore than the decrease of the 
old tax, in one scheme of conlparison, and about 
4000l. less, in the other scheme. I might relnark, 
that the amount of the new tax, in the several years 
of the war, by no means bears the proportion which 
it ought to the old. There seems to be some great 
irregularity or other in the receipt. Bu t I do not 
think it worth while to examine into the argulnent. 
I anl willing to suppose that Inany, who, in the idle- 
ness of peace, made ,,"'ar upon partridges, hares, and 
pheasants, may now carry Inore noble arms against 
the enemies of their country. Our political adversa- 
ries may do what they please with that concession. 
They are welcome to make the 1110st of it. I aln sure 
of a very handsonle set-off in the other branch of ex- 
pense, - the amusements of a town life. 
There is Hluch gayety and dissipation and profusior. 
which ll1ust escape and disappoint all the arithnletic 
of political econolllY. But the theatres are a prom- 
inent feature. They are established through every 
part of the kingdoln, at a cost unknown till our days. 
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There IS hardly a provincial capital which does not 
possess, or which does not aspire to possess, a theatre- 
royal. ::àlost of thcln engage for a short tin1e, at a 
vast price, every actor or actress of name in the l11e- 
tropolis: a distinction which in the reign of Iny old 
friend Garrick was confined to very fe,v. The dress- 
es, the 
cenes, the decorations of every kind, I al11 
told, are in a new style of splendor and magnificence: 
.whether to the advantage of our dral11atic taste, upon 
the w'hole, I very much doubt. It is a sho\v and a 
spectacle, not a play, that is exhibited. This is un- 
doubtedly in the genuine manner of the Augustan 
age, but in a Inallner which was censured by one of 
the best poets and critics of that or any age:- 
Migravit ab aure voluptas 
()mnis ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana: 
Qu;, tuor aut plures aulæa premuntur in horas, 
Hum fngiunt equitum turmæ, peditumque catervæ;- 


1 must interrupt the passage, most fervently to dep- 
recate and abominate the sequel:- 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis. 
I hope that 110 French fraternization, which the rela- 
tions of peace and an1ity with systen1atized regicide 
would assuredly sooner or later draw after them, 
even if it should overturn our happy Constitution 
itself, could so change the hearts of Englishmen as 
to Inake them delight in representations and pro- 
cessions which have no other merit than that of de- 
grading and insulting the name of royalty. Eu t 
good taste, manners, morals, religion, all fly, wher- 
ever the principles of Jacobinism enter; and we have 
110 safety against thel11 but in arms. 
The proprietors, whether ill this they follow or lead 
what is called the town, to furnish out these gaudy 
and pon1polls entertainments, must collect so 111uch 
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luore fron1 the public. It wa
 but just before the 
bL'eaking out of hostilities, that they levied for them- 
selves the very tax ,vhich, at the close of the Ameri- 
can war, they represented to Lord North as certain 
ruin to their affairs to del11alld for the state. The 
example has since been imitated by the managers 
of our Italian Opera. Once during the war, if not 
twice, (I ,vould not willingly n1isstate anything, but 
I am not very accurate on these subjects,) they have 
raised the price of their subscription. Yet I have 
never heard that any lasting dissatisfaction has been 
manifested, or that their houses have been unusually 
and constantly thin. On the contrary, all the three 
theatres have been repeatedly altered, and refitted, 
and enlarged, to make thel11 capacious of the crowds 
that llightly flock to theln; and one of those huge 
and lofty piles, which lifts its broad shoulders in gi- 
gantic pride, almost en1ulous of the temples of God, 
has been reared from the foundation at a charge of 
more than fourscore thousand pounds, and yet re- 
mains- a naked, rough, unsightly heap. 
I am afraid, IllY dear Sir, that I have tired you 
with these dull, though iInportant details. But we 
are upon a subject which, like some of a higher na- 
ture, refu
es ornament, and is contented with con- 
veying instruction. I know, too, the obstinacy of 
unbelief in those perverted minds which have no 
delight but in cOlltelnplating the supposed distress 
and predicting the Ï1nlnediate ruin of their country. 
These birds of evil presage at all tÏInes have grated 
our ears ,vith their 111elancholy song; and, by some 
strange fatality or other, it has generally happened 
that they have poured forth their loudest and deepest 
lalnentations at the periods of our n10st abundant 
prosperity. Very ea.rly in nlY public life I had oc- 
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casion to luake lllyself a little acquainted ,vith their 
natural history. 
ly first political tract in the col- 
lection which a friend has Inade of my publications 
is an ans,ver to a very gl00n1Y picture of the state 
of the nation, which was thought to have been drawn 
by a statesn1an of SOlne eminence in his tinle. That 
was no more than the COlllnon spleen of disappointed 
ambition: in the present day I fear that too many 
are actuated by a n101'e Inalignant and dangerous 
spirit. They 'hope, by depressing our minds with 
a despair of our means and resources, to drive us, 
trembling and unresisting, into the toils of our ene- 
mies, with whonl, fron1 the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion in France, they have ever moved in strict con- 
cert and coöperation. If, with the report of your 
Finance Cominittee in their hands, they can still 
affect to despond, and can still succeed, as they do, 
in spreading the contagion of their pretended fears 
among well-disposed, though weak men, there is no 
way of counteracting theIn, but by fixing theln down 
to particulars. N or must we forget that they are 
unwearied agitators, bold assertors, dexterous sophis- 
tel's. Proof HUlst be accumulated upon proof, to si- 
lence them. 1Vith this view, I shall now direct your 
attention to some other striking and unerring indi- 
cations of our flourishing condition; and they will, 
in general, be derived from other sources, but equal... 
ly authentic: froin other reports and proceedings 
of both Houses of Parliament, all which unite with 
wonderful force of consent in the same general re- 
sult. Hitherto ,ve have seen the superfluity of our 
capital discovoring itself only in procuring superflu- 
ous accommodation and enjoYlnent, in our honses, 
ill our furniture, in our establishrnents, in our eating 
aHd drinking, our clothing, and our public diversions: 
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we shall no,v see it l110re beneficially employed in im- 
proving our territory it
elf: we shall see part of our 
present opulence, with provident care, put out to usu- 
ry for posterity. 
To ",.hat ultill1ate extent it may be wise or practi- 
cable to push inclosure:::, of common and waste lands 
luay be a question of doubt, in some points of view: 
but no person thinks thel11 already carried to excess; 
and the relative magnitude of the sums laid out upon 
thelll gives us a standard of estiI11ating the compara- 
tive situation of the landed interest. Your House, 
this session, appointed a committee on waste lands, 
and ther have luadc a report by their chairman, an 
honorable baronet, for whom the minister the other 
day (with very good intentions, I believe, but with 
little real profit to the pul;lic) thought fit to erect 
a board of agriculture. The account, as, it stands 
there, appears f'ufficiently favorable. The greatest 
1l1.1l11ber of inclosing hills passed in anyone year of 
the last peace does not equal the smallest annual 
nUlnber in the war, and tho
o of the last year exceed 
by more than one half the highest year of peace. 
But what was my surprise, on looking into the late 
report of the Secret COl11n1Îttee of the Lords, to find 
a list of these bills during the war, differing in every 
year, and * larger on the whole by nearly one third! 


.. Report of the Lords' Committee of Secrecy, ordered to be printed 
28th April, 1797, Appendix 4-1. 
L
CLOSURE BILLS. 


Years of Peace 
1789. .. 33 
1790 . 25 
1791 . . . . 40 
1792. . 40 
138 


Years of War. 
1 793 . . . . 60 
1794 . 74 
1795 . 77 
1796. . 72 
283 
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I have checked this account by the statute-book, and 
find it to be correct. 'Vhat new brilliancy, then, 
does it throw over the prospect, bright as it was be- 
fore! The nlunber during the last four years has 
Inore than doubled that of the four years immedi. 
ately preceding; it has surpassed the five years of 
peace, beyond which the Lords' cOInn1ittees have not 
gone; it has even surpassed (I have verified the 
fact) the \vhole ten years of peace. I cannot stop 
here. I cannot advance a single step in this inquiry 
without being obliged to cast my eyes Lack to the 
period \vhen I first knew the country. These bills, 
which had begun in the reign of Queen Anne, had 
passed every year in greater or less n ulnbers from 
the year 1723 ; yet in all that space of tin1e they had 
not reached the amount .of any two years during the 
present war; and though soon after that time they 
rapidly increased, still at the accession of his present 
::àfajesty they \vere far short of the number passed 
in the four years of hostilities. 
In my first letter 1 n1entioned the state of our 
inland navigation, neglected as it had been frOln the 
reign of King vVilliau1 to the time of Iny observation. 
It was not till the present reign that the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal first excited a spirit of specula.. 
t.ion and adventure in this way. This spirit showed 
itself, but necessarily made no great progress, in the 
American war. 'Vhen peace was restored, it began 
of course to work with n10re sensible effect; yet in 
ten years froln that event the bills passed on that 
subject were not so Inany as from the year 1793 to 
the present session of Parliament. Fron1 \vhat I can 
trace on the statute-book, I am confident that all the 
capital expcnded in these projects during the peace 
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bore no degree of proportion (I doubt, on very grave 
consideration, .whether all that ,,"'as ever so expended 
was equal) to the Illoney which has been raised for 
the salne purposes since the ,val'. * I know that in 
the last four years of peace, when they rose regularly 
and rapidly, the sums specified in the acts were not 
Ileal' one third of the subsequent amount. In the 
last session of Parlian1ent, the Grand Junction Com- 
pany, as it is called, having sunk half a 11lillion, (of 
"yhich I feel the good effects at my own door,) ap- 
plied to your House for permission to subscribe half 
as nluch more alnong themselves. This Grand J unc- 
tion is an inosculation of the Grand Trunk; and in 
the present session, the latter cOlnpany has obtained 
the authority of Parliament to float two hundred 
acres of land, for the purpose of forming a reservoir, 
thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at the head, 
and two n1Ïles in length: a lake which may almost 
vie with that which once fed the now obliterated 
canal of Languedoc. 
The present war is, above all others of which we 
have heard or read, a war against landed property. 
That description of property is in its nature the firm 
base of every stable goverlunen t, - and has been so 
considered by all the wisest writers of the old phi- 
losophy, froln the time of the Stagyrite, who ohserves 
that the agricultural class of all others is the least 
· NAVIGATION AND CANAL BILLS. 


Years of Peace. 
1789 . . . . 3 
1790 . 8 
1791 10 
1792 9 
30 

Ioney raised . æ 2,377,200 . 


Years of War. 
1793 . 
1794 . 
1795 . 
1796 . 


. 28 
18 
11 
12 
69 
Æ 7,415,100 
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inclined to sedition. We find it to have been so 
regarded in the practical politics of antiquity, where 
they are brought more directly bOlne to our under- 
standings and bosoms in the history of ROllle, and 
above all, in the writings of Cicero. The country 
tribes were always thought more respectable than 
those of the city. And if in our own history there is 
anyone circulllstance to ,vhich, under God, are to be 
attributed the steady resistance, the fortunate issue, 
and sober settlelnent of all our struggles for liberty, 
it is, that, while the landed interest, instead of fonn- 
ing a separate body, as in other countries, has at all 
tillles heen in close connection and union with the 
other great interests of the country, it bas been spon- 
taneously allowed to lead and direct and moderate 
all the rest. I cannot, therefore, but see with sin- 
gular gratification, that, during a war which has been 
mninently made for the destruction of the landed 
proprietors, as well as of priests and kings, as much 
has Leen done by public works for the perlnanent 
benefit of their stake in this country as in all the rest 
of the current century, ,vhich now touches to its 
close. Perhaps after this it 111ay not be necessary to 
refer to private observation; but I all1 satisfied that in 
general the rents of lands have been considerably in- 
creased: they are increased very considerably, indeed, 
if I may dra,v any conclusion from my O\VB little 
property of that kind. I anI not ignorant, however, 
\vhere our public burdens are most galling. But all 
of this class will consider who they are that are prin- 
cipally 111enaced, - ho,v little the men of their de- 
scdption in other countries, where this revolutinnary 
fUlT has but touched, have l)eeB fonnd equal to their 
own protc<.:tion, - how tardy ant1 unprovided and full 
of anguish is their flight, <.:hained do,vn as they are by 
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every tie to the soil, - ho,v hclplcss they are, above 
all othcr lnen, in exile, in po'
erty, in need, in all the 
varieties of wretchedness; and then let theln ,veIl 
"rcigh v,'hat are the burdens to which they ought 
not to subn1Ìt for their own salvation. 
)Iany of the authorities w'hich I have already ad- 
duced, or to which I have referred, may convey a 
COlll}Jctent notion of SOl11e of our principal 111anufac- 
ture
. Their general state will be clear from that of 
our external and internal commerce, through which 
they circulate, and of which they are at once the 
cause and effect. But the communication of the sev- 
eral parts of the kingdom with each other and with 
foreign countries has always been regarded as one of 
the most certain tests to evince the prosperous or ad- 
verse state of our trade in a11 its branches. Recourse 
has usually been had to the revenue of the Post- 
Office with this view. I shall include the product 
of the tax which was laid in the last war, and which 
",
illinake the evidence more conclusive, if it shall af- 
ford the salne inference: I allude to the Post-Horse 
duty, which shows the personal intercourse within 
the kingdoln, as the Post-Office sho,vs the intercourse 
by letters both within and without. The first of 
these standards, then, exhibits an increase, accord- 
ing to my former scheilles of comparison, from an 
eleventh to a twentieth part of the whole duty.. 


. POST-HORSE DUTY. 
Years of Peace. f., Years of "War. f., 
1787 169,410 1793 191,488 
1788 204,659 1794 . . 202,884 
1789 170,554 1795 196,691 
1790 181,155 1796 . 204,061 
Increase to 1790 
æ 725,778 æ 795,124 Æ 69,346. 
Increase to 1791 
1791 . . æ 198,634 4 Years to 1791 æ 755,002 æ 40,122. 
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The Post-Office gives still less consolation to those 
,vho are luiserable in proportion as the country feels 
no Inisery. FroIn the COlnnlencement of the war to 
the IIlonth of l\.pril, 1796, the gross produce had in- 
creased by nearly one sixth of the whole sum ,vhich 
the state now derives fro1l1 that fund. I find that 
the year ending 5th of April, 1793, gave 627,592l., 
and the year ending at the saine quarter in 1796, 
750,637l., after a fair deduction having been nlade 
for the alteration (which, you know, on grounds of 
policy I never approved) in your privilege of frank- 
ing. I have seen no forillal document subsequent to 
that period, but I have been credibly inforlned there 
is very good ground to believe that the revenue of 
the Post-Office * still continues to be regularly and 
largely upon the rise. 


*' The above account is taken from a paper which was ordered by 
the House of Commons to be printed 8th December, 1796. From 
the gross produce of the year ending 5th April, 1796, there has been 
deducted in that statement the sum of 36,666l., in consequence of the 
regulation on franking, which took place on the 5th May, 1795, and 
was computed at 40,000l. per ann. To show an equal number of 
years, both of peace and war, the accounts of two preceding years are 
given in the following. table, from a report made since Mr. Burke's 
death by a committee of the House of Commons appoin tcd to con- 
sider the claims of Mr. Palmer, the late Comptroller-General; and 
for still greater satisfaction, the number of letters, inwards and out- 
wards, have been added, except for the year 1790 -1791. The letter- 
book for that year is not to be found. 
POST-OFFICE. 


Number of Letters. 


Gross Revenue. 


f.. Inwards. Outwards. 
April, 1790 - 1791 . . . 575,079 
1791 -1792 . . . 585,432 6,391,149 5,081,344 
1792-1793. 627,592 6,584,867 5,041,137 
1793 - 1794 . . . 691,268 7,094,777 6,537,234 
1794 - 1795 . . . 705,319 7,071,029 7,473,626 
1795 -1796. 750,637 7,641,077 8,597,167 
From the last-mentioned report it appears that the accounts have 
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What is the true inference to be drawn from the 
annual nUI11ber of bankruptcies has been the occasion 
of nn
ch dispute. On Olle side it has been confident- 
ly urged as a sure SYI11ptOI11 of a decaying trade: on 
the other side it has been insisted that it is a cir- 
cunlstance attendant upon a thriving trade; for that 
the greater is the whole quantity of trade, the great- 
er of course must be the positive nUI11ber of failures, 
".hile the aggregate success is still in the saIne pro- 
portion. In truth, the increase of the number may 
arise from either of those causes. But all must agree 
in one conclusion, - that, if the nUl11ber diminishes, 
and at the same time every other sort of evidence 
tends to show an augmentation of trade, there can be 
no better indication. We have already had very 3111- 
pIe means of gathering that the year 1796 ,,'as a very 
favorable year of trade, and in that year the nun1ber 
of bankruptcies was at least one fifth below the usual 
average. I take this frol11 the declaration of the Lord 
Chancellor in the House of Lords. * He professed to 
speak frol11 the. records of Chancery; and he added 
another very striking fact, - that on the property 
actually paid into his court (a very sn1all part. in- 
deed, of the \vhole property of the kingdo111) there 
had accrued in that year a net surplus of eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds, which was so much new cap- 
i tal. . 
But the real situation of our trade, during the 


nol bCi:n completely and authentically made up for the years ending 
5th April, 1796 and 1797; but on thc Receiver-General's books there 
is an increase of the latter year oycr the former, equal to something 
more than 5 per cent. 
· In a debate, 30th December, 1796, O!l the return of Lord 
!Ialmesbl1ry. - See Wood fall's Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XIII. 
p. 591. 
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whole of this war, deserves n10re 111inute investiga- 
tion. I 
hall begin \vith that which, though the least 
in consequence, Inakes perhaps the n10st hnpression 
on our senses, because it lueets our eyes in our daily 
walks: I mean our retail trade. The exuberant dis- 
play of \vealth in our shops \vas the sight .which luost 
alTIazed a learned foreigner of distinction \vho lately 
resided among us: his expression, I ren1elnber, was, 
that" they seemed to be bursting 1.vitlt opulence into tlte 
streets." The documents \vhich thro,v light on this 
subject are not lTIany, but they all meet in the same 
point: all concur in exhibiting an increase. The 
n10st material are the general licenses * \vhich the 
la,v requires to be taken out by all dealers in ex- 
cisable con1ffiodities. These SeelTI to be subject to 
considerable fluctuations. They have not been so 
lo,v in any year of the war as in the years 1788 
and 1789, nor ever so high in peace as in the first 
year of the war. I should next state the licenses to 
dealers in spirits and wine; but the change in them 
which took place in 1789 \vonld giv
 an unfair ad- 
vantage to my argument. I shall therefore content 
lnyself with reIuarking, that from th
 date of that 
change the spirit licenses kept nearly the saIne level 
till the stoppage of the distilleries in 1795. If they 
dropped a little, (and it was but little,) the wine 
licenses, during the same tin1e, more than counter- 


* GENERAL LICENSES. 
Years of Peace. f., Years of War. f., 
1787 . . 44,030 1793.. 45,568 
1788 . . 40,882 1794.. 42,129 
1789 . . 39,917 1795.. 43,350 
1790 . . 41,970 1796.. 41,190 
æ 166,799 æ 170,237 


1791 . .æ44,240 4 Years to 1791 æ167,009 


Increase to 1790 
æ 3,438. 
Increase to 1791 
æ 3,228. 
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vailed that loss to the revenue; and it is renlarka- 
ble with regard to the latter, that in the year 1796, 
which was the lowest in the excise duties on wine 
itself, as ,veIl as in the quantity ÏInported, nlore deal- 
ers in wine appear to have been licensed than in 
any fornler year, excepting the first year of the war. 
This fact lllay raise some doubt ,vhether the con- 
sumption has been lessened so much as, I believe, is 
cOl1lnlonly il1lagined. The only other retail-traders 
WhOlll I found so entered as to admit of being selected 
are tea-dealers and sellers of gold and silver plate, 
both of ,vhonl seem to have l11111tiplied very nHlch in 
proportion to' their aggregate number. * I have kept 
apart one set of licensed sellers, because I anl aware 
that our antagonists may be inclined to trhullph a 
little, when I name auctioneers and auctions. They 
may be disposed to consider it as a sort of trade 
which thrives by the distress of others. But if they 
will look at it a little more attentively, they will find 


. DEALERS L.
 
Years of Peace. f.. Years of War. 
1787 10,934 1793 
1788 . . 11,949 1794. 
1789 . . 12,501 1795. 
1790 . . 13,126 1796. 
Æ 48,510 


TEA. 
f.. 
13,939 
. 14,315 
. 13,956 
. 14,830 
Æ 57,040 


Increase to 1790 
Æ 8,530. 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . .Æ13,921 4 Years to 1791 Æ51,497 Æ5,543. 


SELLERS OF PLATE. 


Years of Peace. 
1787 
1788 . . 
1789 
1790 . . 


f.. 
6,593 
7,953 
7,348 
7,988 
Æ 29,882 


Years of War. 
1793 
1794 
1795 . . 
1796 


f.. 
8,178 
8,296 
8,128 
8,835 
Æ 33,437 


Increase to 1'190 
Æ 3,555. 


1791 


Increase to 1791 
æ8,327 4 Years to 1791 Æ31,616 Æl,821. 
32 


VOL. v. 
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their gloomy c0111fort vanish. The pul>lic illcoine 
frolH these licenses has risen \vith very great regu- 
larity through a series of years \vhich all must a(hnit 
to hayc been years of prof:perity. It is relnarkablc, 
too, that ill the year 1793, ,vhich ,vas the great year 
of bankruptcies, these duties on auctioneers and auc- 
tions * fell l>clow the luark of 1791 ; and in 17f 1 6, 
which year had OIle fifth less than the accustolllCÙ 
average of bankruptcies, they mounted at once be- 
yond all forlller exaulples. In concluding this gen- 
eral head, will you perluit lue, Iny dear Sir, to bring 
to your notice an Inllnhle, but industrious and labo- 
rious set of chaplnen, against \VhOlll the vengeance 
of your House has sOlnetilnes been levelled, \vith 
what policy I need not stay to inq nire, as they have 
escaped \vithout luuch injury? The hawkers and ped- 
dlers,t I aln assured, are still doing \vell, though, 
fr0111 sOlne new arrangeinents respecting the111 lnade 
in 1789, it \yollld be difficult to trace their proceed- 
ings in any satisfactory lnanner. 
When such is the yigor of our traffic in its luinut- 
est raluificatiolls, \ve Inay be perf'uaded that the root 
and the trunk are sound. "\Vhen we see the life- 
blood of the state circulate so freely through the 


. AUCTIONS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Years of Peace. f.. Years of War. f.. 
1787 48,964 1793 70,004 
1788 . . 53,993 1794.. 82,659 
1789 . . 52,024 1795.. 86,890 
1790 . . 53)156 1796.. 109,594 
Increase to 1790 
æ 208,137 æ 349,147 æ 141,010. 


Increase to 1791 
1791 . . æ 70,973 4, Years to 1791 Æ 230,146 æ 119,001. 


t Since :Mr. Burke's death a Fourth Report of the Committee of 
}'inancc has made its appearance. An account is there gIven from 
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capillary vessels of the sYf'tcln
 "
e scarcely nced 
inquire if the heart perfornlf' its functions aright. 
But let us approach it; let us lay it bare, and watch 
the systole and diastole, as it now receives and now 
pours forth the vital strean1 through all the Inel11bers. 
The port of London has always 
upplied the nlain 
evidence of the state of our COllUllerce. I kno,v, 
that, an1Ïdst all the difficulties and 
lnharras
nlents 
of the year 1793, fron1 causes unconnectcd with and 
prior to the war, the tonnage of ships in the Thanles 
actually rose. But I shall not go through a detail 
of official papers on this point. There is cvidence, 
which has appeared this yery se
sion before your 
IIou
e, infinitely more forcible and Ünpressi ye to 
IllY apprehension than all the journals and ledgers 
of all the Inspectors-General fro1l1 the days of Dave- 
nant. It is such as cannot carry with it any sort of 
fallacy. It COInes, not froln one 
et, but fron1 nlany 
opposite sets of witnesses, who all agree in nothing 
else: ,yitne
ses of the graycst and nlo
t uncxception- 
able character, and who confirln what they say, in 
the surest luanncr, by their conduct. Two different 
hills have been brought in for iInproving the port of 
London. I have it froln very good intelligence, that, 


the Stamp-Office of the gross produce of duties on Hawkers and Ped- 
dlers for four years of peace and four of war. It is therefore added 
in the manner of the other tables. 


Years of Peace. 
1789 . 
1790 
1791 
1792 


HA'VKERS 
!, 
. . 6,132 
. 6,708 
. 6,482 
. 6,008 


AXD PEDDLERS. 


Years of 'tar. 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 


!, 
. 6,042 
. 6,104 
. 6,795 
7,882 


Æ. 25,330 
Increase in 4 Years of ,\\? ar 


Æ 26,823 
. Æ 1,493 
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when the project was first suggested frolll necessity, 
there 'vere no loss than eight different plans, sup- 
ported by eight different bodies of subscribers. The 
cost of the least was estinlated at t,vo hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and of the most extensive at t,velve 
hundred thousand. The two between ,vhich the con- 
test no,v lies substantially agree (as all the others 
Blust have done) in the motives and reasons of the 
prealublo; but I shall confine myself to that bill 
which is proposed on the part of the Inayor, alder- 
nlen, and comnlon council, because I regard tholn 
as the best au th.ority, and their language in itself 
is fuller and more precise. I certainly see thenl 
cOlnplain of the "great delays, accidents, damages, 
losses, and extraordinary expenses, ,vhich are ahnost 
continually sustained, to the hindrance and discour- 
agOl1lont of COlnmerce, and the great injury of the 
puLlic revenue." But ,vhat are the causes to which 
theyattriLute their c01l1plaints? The first is, " THAT, 
FROl\I THE VERY GREAT AND PROGRESSIVE IN- 
CREASE OF THE NUAIBER AND SIZE OF SHIPS AND 
OTHER VESSELS TRADING TO THE PORT OF LONDON, the 
river Thalnes, in and near the said port, is in genoral 
so lnuch crowded with shipping, lighters, and other 
craft, that the navigation of a con
iderable part of 
the river is thereby rcndercd tedious and dangerous; 
and there is great want of rOOln in the said port for 
the safe and convenient Inooring of yossels, and con- 
stant access to theIn." The second is of the sanlC 
nature. It is the ,vant of regulations and arrallge- 
111Cllts, never before found nccossary, for expedition 
and facility. The third is of another kind, but to 
the satne effect: That the legal quays are too con- 
fined, and there is not sufficient accolnlllodation for 
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the landing and shipping of cargoes. And the fourth 
and last is still different: they de
cribe the avenues 
to the l
gal'quays (which, little more than a century 
since, the great fire of London opened and dilated 
beyond the measure of our then circumstances) to 
be now "incommodious, and much too narro,v for 
the great concourse of carts and other carriages usu- 
ally passing and repassing therein." Thus our trade 
has grown too big for the ancient limits of .Art and 
Nature. Our streets, our lanes, our shores, the river 
itself, which has so long been our pride; are impeded 
and obstructed and choked up by our riches. They 
are, like our shops, "bursting with opulence." To 
these misfortunes, to these distresses and grievances. 
alone, we are told, it is to be imputed that still 
more of our capital has not been pushed into the 
channel of our comnlerce, to roll back in its reflux 
still more abundant capital, and fructify the national 
treasury in its course. Indeed, IllY dear Sir, when I 
have before my eyes this consentient testÏ1110ny of 
the corporation of the city of London, the West In- 
dia merchants, and all the other merchants who pro- 
moted the other plans, struggling and contending 
which of the111 shall be permitted to layout their 
money in consonance with their testimony, I cannot 
turn aside to exa1nine what one or two violent pe- 
titions, tunlultuously voted by real or pretended liv- 
erymen of London, Inay have said of the utter de- 
struction and annihilation of trade. 
This opens a subject on which every true lover 
of his country, and, at this crisis, every friend to the 
liberties of Europe, and of social order in every coun- 
try, must dwell and expatiate with delight. I mean 
to wind up all my proofs of our astonishing and 
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abnost incredible prosperity with the valuable infor- 
mation given to the Secret COllllllittQe of the Lords by 
the Inspector-General. .AJld here I aill happy that I 
\ can adlninister an antidote to all despondence from 
the same dispensary froln" which the first dose 'of poi- 
son was supposed to have COlne. The report of that 
comll1ittee is generally Lelieved to have derived nluch 
benefit from the labors of the same noble lord ,vho 
was f'aid, as the author of the pamphlet" of 1795, to 
have led the way in teaching us to place all our 
hope on that very experilnent 'which he afterwarrls de- 
clared in his place to have been fron1 the beginning 
utterly without hope. We have no,v his a.uthority 
to say, that, as far as onr resources "were concerned, 
· the experiinent ,vas equally ,vithout necessity. 
" It appears," as the committee has very justly and 
satif'factorily ohser'
ed, " by the accounts of the value 
of the Ünports and exports for the last twenty years, 
produced by.:\1r. Irving, Inspector-General of Inlports 
and Export
, that the delnands for cash to be sent 
abroad" (,vhich, by the ,vay, including the loan to 
the Ell1peror, was nearly oue third less sent to the 
Continent of Europe than in the Seven Years' 'Var) 
. . . . ",vas greatly cOlnpensated by a very large bal- 
ance of commerce in favor of this kingdom, - greater 
than was ever known in any preceding period. The 
value of the exports of the last year anlounted, ar 
cording to the valuation on which the accounts of the 
Inspector-General are founded, to 30,424,184l., which 
is more than double what it was in any year of the 
American war, and one third more than it was on an 
average during the last peace, previous to the year 
1792; and though the value of the imports to this 
country has du..ing the same period greatly increased, 
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the excess of the value of the exports abo\e that of 
the imports, which constitutes the balance of trade, 
has augluented even in a greater proportion." These 
observations might perhaps be branched out into oth- 
er points of view', but I shall leave theln to your O"
ll 
active and ingenious Illind. There is another and 
still nlore Ï1nportant light in which the Inspector- 
General's inforluation may be seen, - and that i
, as 
affording a cOlnparison of SOllle circunlstances in this 
war with the conlll1crcial history of all our other wars 
in the present century. 
In all foriner hostilities, our exports gradually de- 
clined in value, and then (with one single exception) 
ascended again, till they reached and passed the 
level of the preceding peace. But this was a .work 
of. tÏ1ne, sOlnetimes Inore, sOlnetimes less slow. In 
Queen ....-\..nne's war, which began in 1702, it ,vas an 
interval of ten years before this .was effected. Kine 
years only were necessary, in the .war of 1739, for 
the saIne operation. 'rhe Seven Years' War saw the 
period lnuch shortened: hostilities began in 1755; 
and in 1738, the fourth year of the ,val', the exports 
nloun ted abo\e the peace-luark. There was, ho,,
ev- 
er, a distinguishing feature of that war, - that our 
tonnage, to the ,ery last n10n1ent, was in a ðtate 
of great depression, ,,
hile onr conllnerce was chiefly 
carried on by foreign vessels. The Ânlerican war 
was darkened with singular and peculiar ad\ersity 
Our exports never can1e near to their peaceful ele- 
vatioll, and our tonnage continued, with very little 
fluctuation, to subside lower and lower.* On the 


*' This account is extracted from differcnt parts of )11'. Chalmcrs's 
cstimate. It is but just to mcntion, that in )lr. Chalmcrs's cstimate 
the Sllms arc uniformly lower than those. of the same Jca1' in 1\11'. 
Irving's account. 
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other haud, the present war, with regard to our COIU- 
Inerce, has the white In ark of as singular fclicity. 
If, froln internal causes, as well as the consequcnce 
of hostilities, the tide ebbed in 17Ð3, it rushed back 
again .with a bore in the following year, and froln 
that tinle has continued to swell and run every suc- 
cessive year higher and higher into all our ports. 
The value of onr exports last year above t.he year 
1792 (the mere increase of our COlnnlerce during 
the war) is equal to the average value of all the ex- 
ports during the .wars of William and Anne. 
It has been already pointed out, that our iU1ports 
have not kept pace with our exports: of course, on 
the face of the account, the balance of trade, hoth 
positively and c0111paratively considered, must have 
been Hluch Inore than ever in our favor. In that 
early little tract of luine, to which I have already 
more than once referred, I luade many obser,Tations 
on the usual method of cOlnputing that balance, as 
well as the usual objection to it, that the entries at 
the Custom-House ,vere not ahvays true. As you 
probably ren1enlber them, I shaH not repeat thelu 
here. On the one hand, I alU not surprised that 
the san1e trite objection is perpetually renewed by 
the detractors of our national affluence; and on the 
other hand, I am gratified in perceiving that the 
balance of trade seelUS to be no\v C0111puted in a 
luanneI' 111uch clearer than it used to be from those 
errors which I forInerly noticed. The In spector- 
General appears to have luade his estilnate with 
every possible guard and caution. His opinion is 
entitled to the greatest re
pect. It was in snl,- 
stance, (I shall again use the words of the Report, 
as much better than my own,) "that the true bal- 
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ance of our trade amounted, on a Inediulll of the 
four ycars preceding January, 1796, to upwards of 
G,300,OOOl. per annlun, exclusive of the profits aris- 
ing fron1 our East and \'T est India trad
, \vhich he 
estill1ates at upwards of 4,000,000l. per allllulu
 ex- 
clu
i\-e of thc profits dcrived froln our fisheries." So 
that, including the fisheries, and Inaking a moderate 
alluwance for the exceedings, which 
Ir. Irving hin1- 

elf 
upposes, beyond his calculation, without reckon- 
ing what the public creditors themselves pay to them- 
soh-e
, and \vithout taking one shilling fron1 the stock 
of the landed interest, our colonies, our Oricntal pos- 
se
sions, our skill and industry, our COl1unerce and 
navigation, at the conunencon1ont of this year, .were 
pouring a new annual capital into the kingdom, hard- 
ly half a nlillion short of the \vhole interest of that 
trelnendous debt fron1 ,vhich ,ve are taught to shrink 
<....; 
in dismay, as from an overwhehning and intolerahle 
oppressIon. 
If, thon, the real state of this nation is such as I 
have described, (and I an1 only apprehensive that 
you n13Y think I have taken too IlHICh pains to ex- 
clude all doubt on this question,) - if no class is 
le
sened in its nUlnbers, or in its stock, or in its con- 
veniences, or even its luxuries, - if they build as 
many habitations, and as elegant and as C01TIll1odious 
as ever, and furnish then1 'with e,ery chargeable dec- 
oration and every prodigality of ingenious invcntion 
t.hat can be thought of by those \vho cvcn illclunber 
their neces
ities with sU}Jerfluuus acconullodation,- 
if they are as numerously attcndeù, - if their equi- 
pages are as splendid, - if they regale at table with 
. 
as 1nueh or 1nore variety of plenty than evcr, - if 
they are clad in as expensive and changeful a diver. 
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sity, according to their tastes and l11odes, - if they 
are not deterred fro111 the pleasures of the field hy the 
charges ,vhich goverlUllent has wisely turneù fro1n the 
culture to the sports of the field, - if the theatres are 
as rich and as ,veIl filled, and greater and at a high- 
er price than ever, - and (what is 1110re Ï1nportant 
than all) if it is plain, froln the treasures which are 
spread over the soil or confided to the win<ls and 
the scas, that there are as l11allY who are illc111lgent 
to their propensities of parsil110ny as others to their 
voluptuous desires, and that the pecuniary capital 
grows instead of dÏ111inishillg, - on what ground are 
we authorized to say that à nation ga1uholling in an 
ocean of superfluity is undone by want? ',",'lth \vhat 
face can we pretend that they ,vho have not denied 
any Ol1e gratification to anyone appetite have a right 
to plead poyerty in order to fa111ish their yirtues and 
to put their duties on short allowance? that they 
are to take the la\v fro In an Ï1uperious ellcnlY, and 
can contribute no longer to the honur of their king, 
to the support of the independence of their c9untry, 
to the sal yation of that Europe which, if it falls, I11Ust 
crush thelu \vith its gigantic ruins? IIow can they 
afIûct to sweat and stagger and groan under their 
burdens, to 'Vh0111 the 111ines of Newfoundland, rich- 
er than those of 
Iexico and Peru, are now thrown in 
as a Inake-weight in the scale uf their exorhitant op- 
ulence ? 'Vhat excuse can they have to faint, and 
creep, and cringe, and prostrate theulselves at the 
footstool of anlbition and cri111e, ,vho, during a short, 
though violent struggle, which they have neycr sup- 
ported \vith. the energy of 111en, have a111asscd 11101'e 
to their annual acculllulation than all the \vell-hus- 
banded capital that enabled their ancestors, by long 
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and doubtful and obstinate conflict
., to defend and 
liberate and vindicate the civilized world? But I 
do not accu
e the people of England. .Ås to the 
great n1ajority of the nation, they haye done ,,
hat- 
ever, in their several ranks and conditions and de- 
scriptions, was required of thel11 by their relative sit- 
uations in society: and froln those the great mass of 
lllankind cannot depart, without the sub,ersion of all 
public order. They look up to that goverIunent .which 
they obey that they may be protected. They ask to 
be led and directed by those rulers WhOl11 Pro,yidence 
and the laws of their country have set o,er theIn, and 
under their guidance to walk in the ways of safety 
and hOllOI'. They have again delegated the greatest 
trust 'which they ha,e to bestow to those faithftù rep- 
resentatives who nlade their true voice heard against 
the disturbers and destroyers of Europe. They suf- 
fered, with ullapproving acquie
cence, solicitations, 
w'hich they had in no shape de
ired, to an unjust and 
usurping po-wer, .whom they had never provoked, and 
who
e hostile n1enaces they did not dread. "Then the 
exigencies of the puhlic service could only be l11et by 
their voluntary zeal, they started forth .with an ardor 
w'hich outstripped the wishes of those who had in- 
jured theln by doubting ,yhether it nlight not be ne- 
cessary to have recourse to conlpulsion. They have 
in all things reposed an enduring, but not an unre- 
flecting confidence. That confidence deillands a full 
return, and fixes a responsibility on the n1Ïnisters en- 
tire and undivided. The people stands acquitted, if 
the war is not carried on in a Inanner suited to its 
objects. If the public honor is tarnished, if the. pub- 
lic safety suffers any detrÏ1nent, the lllinisters, not 
the people, are to answer it, and they alone. Its 
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armies, its navies, are given to the1n without stint 
or restriction. Its treasures are poured out at their 
feet. Its constancy is ready to second all their ef. 
forts. They are not to fear a responsibility for acts 
of manly adventure. The responsibility which they 
are to dread is lest they should sho\v the1n6el yes 
unequal to the expectation of a brave people. The 
n10re doubtful 1nay be the constitutional and eco- 
nomical questions upon which they have received so 
111arked a support, the more loudly they are called 
upon to support this great war, for the success of 
,vhich their country is willing to supersede consider- 
ations of no slight in1portance. 'Yhere I speak of 
responsibility, I do not mean to exclude that species 
of it ,vhich the legal powers of the country have a 
right finally to exact froIn those who abuse. a public 
trust: but high as this is, there is a responsibility 
which attaches on the111 fron1 which the whole legit- 
ilnate power of the kingdon1 cannot absolve them; 
there is a responsibility to conscience and to glory, a 
responsibility to the existing world, and to that pos- 
terity which men of their eminence cannot avoid for 
glory or for shame, - a responsibility to a trihunal at 
which not only 111inisters, but kings and parliall1ents, 
but even nations thell1selves, must one day answer. 
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